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Editorial 


UR autumnal meeting was held at Hampstead on rath October, 

| 1910, in the library of Lyndhurst Road Congregational 

church, the Rev. Dr. Brown presiding. Two instructive 

papers were read ; one by the Rev. D. Macfadyen, M.A., on 

the doctrinal and other fluctuations of churches in the northern, 

suburbs of London; the other by A. Ridley Bax, Esq., F.S.A., on 

some items of Free Church history in Sussex. Both the papers 

Were warmly appreciated ; and the writers were requested to put 
them in the hands of the secretaries for publication. 

The secretaries were authorised to take steps for separate 
publication of the paper on ‘The Tombsin Bunhill Fields,” which 
appeats in the last issue of our Transactions. That this has not 
yet been done is due to some uncertainty as to the result of 
negotiations about copyright. 

® ea 


We regret to hear of the recent death of two members of our 
society. The Rev. J. W. Standerwick, of Broadway, Somerset, 
was one of a family which has been connected with that neighbour- 
hood for nearly 400 years. One of his ancestors, a grazier, sold 
some of the first cattle that were exported to Massachusets ; 
another was a friend of Richard Baxter, and was “out” with 
Monmouth in 1685. Our deceased friend served the nation ina 
public capacity for many years, at the same time serving the 
interests of literature as secretary of the society which is printing 
the Latin works of John Wiclif. On retiring to his native village 
he was called to the pastorate of the Congregational church over 
which his father presided more than fifty yearsago. Aftera useful 
ministry of about four years he died on Christmas Day ; and the- 
esteem in which he was held was happily expressed by the vicar, 
who caused a flag to be raised at half-mast over the parish church 
during the funeral. 

The Rt. Honble. Lord Winterstoke died somewhat suddenly on 
‘2gth January, at Blagdon, Somerset, in his 81st year. Receiving 
his early education at Mill Hill school, he gained great wealth by 
honourable trade, and dispensed it freely for the public good. 
The city and university of Bristol, Mansfield college, Mill Hill 
school, ,Taunton college, and other institutions shared largely in 
his munificence ’; and he deserves to be held in honourable 
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2 Editorial 


remembrance as one of those—too few, alas !—who have resisted 
the temptations of riches and social advancement to become recreant 
to Free Church principles. 

* 

We are informed that the Cambridge University Library has 
lately acquired an interesting MS.: The Straile Gate and Narrow 
Way eic., in fourteen sermons, by the Rev. James Hannot of 
Yarmouth. Mr, Hannot was educated at Morton’s Academy, 
Newington Green, where he is said to have been a fellow-student 
of Daniel Defoe ; ‘and was pastor of the Congregational church at 
Yarmouth from 1688 to 1704. ‘The date of the first sermon is 
11th April, 1697, and the MS. was transcribed in 1713. It is press 
marked “ Add. 4356.” Di. 

: L r 

Our friend C. Burrage, Esq., M.A., has published a pamphlet 
containing some new facts which he has discovered relating to 
John Robinson. It was generally understood that the worthy 
pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers exercised his early ministry in or 
near Norwich, but details were wanting. These are now supplied ; 
Mr. Burrage having ascertained the church in which he preached, 
the status he held there, and the circumstances under which he 
left. The pamphlet is published by Frowde, price 1s. 6d. 


% * 


Two years ago we announced that our esteemed Treasurer, the 
Rev. G. Lyon Turner, M.A., was laboriously editing the Episcopal 
Returns of 1669, in the Lambeth Library, and the whole of the 
documents relating to the Indulgence of 1672, in the Public Record 
office. This monumental work, which is of national importance, 
is on the eve of publication. Price, to subscribers, two guineas. 
Intending purchasers are advised not to wait for the subsequent 
advance in price. 

* * 

As far back as 1901 we intimated that a complete and annotated 
edition of Martin Marprelate might be hoped for. We are now in 
a position to say that the work is complete in MS., and may 
probably appear during the present year. ay 


% x 


Two more small volumes of the Congregational Worthies series, 
issued by the Congregational Union, claim and deserve a hearty 
welcome. The Rev. J. G. Stevenson tells the story of Admiral 
Robert Blake, bringing within the reach of all what has never before 
been accessible, a concise, readable, and trustworthy account of 
the man to whom, more than any other, we are indebted for the 
proud boast that ‘ Britannia rules the waves.” So urgent was the 
need, and so well has Mr. Stevenson supplied it, that we may 
forgive his prudent reticence as to the Admiral’s ecclesiastical 
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relations. Blake was Puritan to the core, but there is considerable 
room for doubt as to whether he is entitled to a place among 
Congregational Worthies. At least in the Report of a Commission 
for dividing the county of Somerset ‘into several classes for the 
present settling of the Presbyterial Government,” dated 4th March, 
1647/8, we find Robert Blake of Bridgwater as the fourth of 24 
elders who, with 17 ministers, constituted the classis of Taunton, 
Bridgwater, and Dunster. 

The other volume of the series, The Life of fohn Howe, by the 
Rev. W. Major Scott, M.A., has merit of a different kind. The 
life of Howe is crowded with incidents of a kind which appeal 
rather to religious than'to patriotic sentiment, and which were 
related to habits of thought and feeling more common in the 
seventeenth century than inthe twentieth. It is difficult, therefore, 
to narrate such a life in a manner at once concise and popular. 
Mr, Scott’s book is richly stored with information ; but will be 
most useful as an incentive to the study of a more copious 
biography, such as those by Henry Rogers and Dr. Horton. 
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Echoes of Past Pastors in Highgate 


Churches have to stand. At that bar sooner 

or later their real character comes out. 
History has no prejudices and noconsideration for 
persons. Nothing will induce it to keep alive a 
fiction, but it cannot let a truth die or a profitable 
way of lifebe lost. It has itsown principle of the 
conservation of energy, and preserves what it 
wants to a life beyond life. 

History and doctrine continually interact. 
Doctrines make history and history sifts doctrines ; 
so that, taking broad spaces of time, we get a prag- 
matic valuation of truth, not indeed perfect, but 
on a broad scale such as serves the purposes of life. 
In some respects London is a particularly good 
sphere for applying this principle, for London is 
both singularly hospitable and singularly critical. 

Its special character is well known and well 
deserved. For instance, in 1822 the Rev. John 
Campbell (born at Kirriemuir, but then minister 
at Kilmarnock) was invited to Whitefield’s Taber- 
nacle, Tottenham Court Road. His diary records 
his impressions of London in the following terms : 
‘A great preacher in Scotland might utterly fail 
here. Excitement, excitement ; effect, effect; 
these are everything. Profound and accurate 
views of the gospel are nothing, or next to nothing, 
with many. They come not to be taught, but to 
be touched and moved. We were very full last 
night—I mean yesterday—very crowded. I see 
now the beginning of alittle public emotion. And 
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when once the rush commences, excitement begins, 
and in London this is enough.” ‘That does credit 
to Mr. Campbell’s observation, but he had another 
truth to learn which came in time. The audiences 
that acclaim a new preacher and make him feel 
that at last he has come into his kingdom are 
passive. They are not actively but negatively 
critical. They do nothing. They hear all he has 
to say and wait to. see what he will do next; 

The Londoner is apt to value a preacher as a new 
emotion, but the moment he ceases to rouse that 
emotion he has no more use for him. This negative 
detached habit of taking religion kindly but not 
seriously makes innovation easy but endurance 
difficult. All the heresies get a hearing, and some 
of them get a big boom; butachurch which lives 
from one generation to another, and keeps its hold 
on a neighbourhood, must be really meeting the 
religious needs of the people as they arise. There 
is no artificial method of keeping Congregational 
churches alive. We cannot go on year after year 
as an endowed community can, with preachers 
intellectually paralysed and people spiritually 
moribund. The absence of props and buttresses 
throws our churches back on two sources of 
strength—they must have eminent preachers who 
hold a changing crowd, or they must have an inner 
core of people who seriously and whole-heartedly 
embrace the faith and life that are in Christ Jesus. 
They must rely on the inner and essential attract- 
iveness of the spiritual life—the power of the 
Bible to vindicate its message in the lives of those 
who study it, and the power of the Spirit of God 
to turn men who are dead in sin into men and 
women really and effectively alive to the purposes 
of God’s Kingdom. Perhaps the greatest triumph 
of a Congregational minister is to turn an audience 
gathered by his eloquence into a church living 
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by the Presence and Power of the Spirit of Christ 
in its midst. 

Mr. Binney, in laying the foundation stone of 
the Weigh House in October, 1834, put the case in 
his own inimitable and masterful English. “ The 
first three pastors of the Church were ministers 
ejected from the Establishment by the Act of 1662. 
We are reminded to-day by our present condition 
of the melancholy end of many kindred societies 
whose rise was contemporary with ourown. They 
originated at the same period, and professed, and 
gloried in the profession of, the same saving and 
sanctifying truths. They departed from the truth ; 
and then the God of truth departed from them. 
Kirror gradually crept in ; spirituality decayed ; a 
secular spirit was first tolerated, then caressed ; 
coldness and formalism were diffused and pro- 
pagated ; till at last the dark wing of the angel of 
death cast its gloomy shadow over many a place 
where our fathers worshipped. and “ extinct,’ 
dead, was written on the deserted and desecrated 
walls. On proper occasions I am never reluctant 
to admit the evils of my own system ; but in the 
present instance I must be permitted to contend 
that the death and burial of anti-evangelical 
Churches is not an evil but a good. It is rather 
an excellence than an evil quietly to inter what 
has ceased to live, to bury the dead out of our 
sight, instead of embalming an inanimate form or 
attempting by some artificial excitement to make 
a cold corpse appear to discharge the functions of 
a living man.” 

It is pathetic to notice how paralysis in Con- 
gregational churches has generally come as a 
defect of one of our qualities. We have always 
hankered after a learned ministry, and argued 
quite rightly that a ministry which is to stand the 
test of time should have a full intellectual 
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equipment. The effect of this has been that the 
ministry has been liable to be captured by any 
philosophy that happened to be in vogue, a con- 
tagion which simple folk who cared for none of 
these things escaped, content simply to build their 
faith on the Bible. Congregationalism is safe and 
strong as a religious type. Our danger lies in the 
attempt to pack a big religion into some popular 
philosophy many.sizes too small for it. It would 
be easy to take modern instances ; but older ones, 
nearly forgotten, are safer. 

- The trouble over Mr. Peirce of Exeter, which 
rent the Nonconformists of the metropolis in the 
first quarter of the 18th century, had its origin in 
a philosophical effort which to-day seems frankly 
absurd. The intellectual world of that time was 
intoxicated by the discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and after the manner of such crazes leapt to the 
conclusion that all truth might be ascertained by 
similar processes. Divine revelation was no longer 
needed now that the mathematical revelation had 
dawned. Human destiny was merely a matter of 
working out and applying algebraic formulae. 
Whiston, the most conceited man of his generation, 
published a book on The Astronomical Principles 
of Religion. This fell into the hands of James 
Peirce of Exeter, who soon satisfied himself that 
mathematics left no room for the Trinity. In- 
credible as it may seem this was what made him 
an’ Arian. When the General Body discussed 
Peirce’s case at Salters’ Hall, Bradbury says 25 or 
_ 26 pastors out of 67 in London were Arian ; and 
these were the men of most general culture. As 
names are not given in any of the divisions re- 
ported it is not possible to trace the history of 
these: ministers and their churches. But a few 
-are known, such as George Smyth the colleague 
of ‘Daniel Mayo of Gravel Pits. The Arian 
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succession in this case held out for nearly 100 
years. Under Robert Aspland, who began his 
ministry in 1805, the chapel was closed—until it 
could be re-opened with a new tradition. 

The exact meaning of the Arian paralysis 
appears in the history of the Highgate church. 
Apart from its special interest as a North London 
church, no better illustration could be found of 
the connection between history and doctrine which 
this paper set out to illustrate. 

The Highgate church dates from the second 
heroic age of our history. Cromwell, Ireton, 
Andrew Marvell, Major-General Harrison, all 
had associations with Highgate. There was prob- 
ably therefore a considerable Puritan connection 
before 1662. According to J. H. Lloyd, the historian 
of Highgate, whose recent loss all loyal London 
Congregationalists have reason to deplore, the first 
minister was the Rev. Wm. Rathband, one of the 
ejected two thousand. The Wilson MSS. in Dr. 
Williams’s Library give one name earlier, Joseph 
Sprigge, who died in 1684. Rathband had been 
vicar of South Weald in Essex, and owing to the 
provisions of the Five Mile Act removed to High- 
gate and began a ministry there. As an Oxford 
man, and the son of William Rathband who wrote 
A most grave and modest refutation of the errors of 
the Sect called Brownists, he should be classed as 
an evangelical Puritan rather than a Congrega- 
tionalist. The church in Southwood Lane was 
known as the Presbyterian meeting, and was 
attended by well-to-do families in the neighbour- | 
hood interchangeably with the parish church. 
The father of John Wilkes, it is said, drove up in 
his coach-and-six. 

This was exactly the soil in which the philo- 
sophical anti-trinitarianism of Mr. Peirce of Exeter 
flourished. The ministers were able preachers 
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whose intellectual distinction was more notable 
than their understanding of New Testament 
Christianity. One of them, David Williams, was 
known locally as “the infidel” and “the High 
Priest of Nature.” Another was Rochmont 
Barbauld, of Huguenot descent, whose chief dis- 
tinction was that he was the husband of his more 
distinguished- wife. Mrs. Barbauld’s circle in- 
cluded Charles and Mary Lamb, Crabbe the- poet, 
Montgomery the hymn writer, Maria Edgeworth, 
Dr. Priestly, John Howard, Josiah Wedgwood, 
Samuel Rogers and Crabb Robinson. 

If we use the adjective Christian of a social 
atmosphere of this kind it must clearly be modified 
by the word “liberal.” In the early and middle 
eighteenth century Highgate was evidently the 
home of the liberal Christianity of the time. 

The last of these ministers was Alexander 
Crombie, LL.D., who in 1798 succeeded J. B. Pike, 
a doctor of medicine. 

Dr. Crombie’s ministry fell in the time when 
Highgate lay under the spell of the Napoleon 
terror, and he was more successful in promoting 
the Highgate Loyal Volunteers than the interests 
of hisownchurch. He wasthe author of a Treatise 
on Philosophical Necessity, and illustrated the 
meaning of his views by surrendering the church 
and cause in Highgate to the adverse fates. At 
the end of his ministry the old building was closed. 
it was re-opened for a short time in 1806 under 
the auspices of the Unitarian Fund, and three 
years later the lease was sold to the Baptists. 

Meanwhile the real history of Congregationalism 
had begun to flow in another channel. In 1778, 
during the brief ministry of the Rev. A. Gregson, 
a secession took place, and in the same year a 
meeting-house was built in Southwood Lane. It 
was the time of the evangelical revival, and the 
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great movement had stirred the quiet waters of 


Highgate. The Rev. Samuel Tice strove hard to 
keep together a congregation in the old meeting- 
house; but when the Spirit of God is at work 
conventions, even the most respectable, have little 
religious attraction in comparison. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for 1798 says that the 
“new church is now wholly in the Methodists’ 
connection.” But that is the point of view of an 
outsider to whom all evangelical religion was 
Methodism. . 

The revival had reached Highgate in the form 
most nearly allied to the old Puritan convictions. 
It camein the channel of Whitefield and Calvinism, 
not Wesley and Arminianism. The first minister 
of the evangelical section was the Rev. Edward 
Porter, who presided over the church from 1778 
till his death in 1812. He had been one of the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s travelling preachers, 
but cast anchor when he reached Highgate. He 
settled there and his daughter eventually became 
Mrs. Lynch, wife of Thomas Toke Lynch, a later 
pastor of the same church. 

Under the successor of Mr. Porter, the Rev. John 
Thomas, the first chapel in Southwood Lane was 
taken down and another built. This was also in 
the lane, and is still standing and known now as 
the Science Buildings of the Cholmeley school. 

Mr. Lynch began his ministry in May, 1847. The 
appearance of things at that time is thus described 
by a visitor. ‘“ Along a quiet avenue and beneath 
overhanging boughs we pass ona Sabbath evening 
to the dimly lighted Meeting House and rest 
awhile. The congregation consists of about six 
men and a dozen grown up women. The young 
minister, thin and pale, looks on the audience with 
an air of depression. The psalmody is sweet and 
solemn ; the face of the preacher is thoughtful ; his 
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sentences short and epigrammatic; the thinking 
more remarkable for its quaintness than its power. 
He has a rich and delicate fancy, not an imagina- 
tion of a far and fiery sweep. His theology is of 
the like lineage. It sets forth winningly and 
tenderly one side of the Gospel, its gentle, helpful, 
pitying side. Of the bliss everlasting, he says not 
much, of the woe everlasting he says nothing 
this middle earth and what I may call the-minor 
and sweet humanities of Christianity suffices him. 
He has a gentle and sensitive spirit and is always 
worth hearing.” 

Samuel Cox said: ‘I have never yet heard any 
one who searched every recess and fibre of my soul 
as did Mr. Lynch.” But others gifted with less 
fine perception admitted that after listening for a 
time with intense enjoyment they flung themselves 
back in their seats, too weary with the effort of 
following to listen any longer. 

Lynch left Highgate before the Rivulet trouble 
began, sothe church was spared an anxious season 
of doctrinal discussion. 

It is of special value for the immediate purpose 
of this paper to contrast the fortunes of the two 
streams of religious life in Highgate. The Uni- 
tarian section lost itself, like the shorn and 
parcelled Oxus of Arnold’s poem, in sandy wastes. 
Whatever Lynch’s personal peculiarities were, he 
and his church kept the vital spark of spiritual 
truth alight. 

Presently, during the long ministry of Josiah 
- Viney from 1857 to 1883, the fire got fuel to work 
on. The church grew, and leaving Southwood 
Lane moved into its present beautiful situation in 
South Grove. A small group of its members 
swarmed off and founded the church in Hamp- 
‘stead which has grown to be the _ beautiful 
Lyndhurst Road church. 
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Under Mr. Morgan Gibbon and tie Rev. W. B. 
Selbie the church kept in touch with the living 
movements of Christian thought without losing 
its definite evangelical basis and its generous 
spiritual glow. It represents in its religious in- 
heritance the broad movements for which London 
Congregational churches stand at their best : 
(1) The historic Christian faith. (2) The purest 
tradition of English reformed Christianity. (3) 
The memory of the great sacrifice of 1662 for 
conscience, faith, and freedom in religion. (4) The 
enthusiasm, piety and conviction of the evan- 
gelical revival. (5) The broadening light, culture 
and humanitarian sympathy of the Victorian era. 
It would be a disaster of the first magnitude if 
churches which hold for the whole community 
traditions so precious as these should ever want 
for enthusiastic and zealous support. 


D. M. 


Succession of Ministers in Hackney and Highgate 
from MS. of Walter Wilson in Williams’s Library 


1.—HacKNEY—MareE StreeET (building formerly part of a Roman 
Catholic religious house). 


W. Bates, D.D. ee as 1599 
Onesiphorous Rood ... tks — 
Thomas Woodcock ... 566 1695 

Robert Billio ve «+» 1699-1710 

Matthew Henry nao sec) 7 Oalez are 

John Barker... nee we TARTS 
Philip Gibbs ... see 1. + 3730-1736 

William Hunt ... ae 0! | gpm 

Samuel Palmer 1762-1813 


(At first assistant : new w chapel built 1771.) 
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2.—HackNEY—GRAVEL Pirs (secession from Mare Street). 


Daniel Mayo... ae 1715-1724 
George Smyth ty omy ET LO-¥740 
(At first assistant) 

Thomas Mole ... He wee - 1746- — 

Thomas Dawson 1759 
Timothy Laugher 1759-1769 
Richard Price ... 1770-1791 
' Nathaniel White 1770-1774 
William Metcalf 1774-1786 
George Cadogan Morgan 1787-1702 


‘Joseph Priestley 
Michael Maurice 


© 1791-1794 


17927) = 


Thomas Belsham 1794-1804 
Fohn Kentish — -1803 
Robert Aspland 1805- — 


(Chapel closed : all ministers since G. Smyth Anti-trinitarian. 
Re-opened for Evangelical preaching by Dr. John Pye-Smith.) 


3.—HicHcare—Soutuwoop Lane. 


Joshua Sprigge 167- -1684 
William Rathband — -1695 
Thomas Sleigh — -1748 
— Douglas Here in 1749 
George Hardy 1756-1770 
David Williams sein — 
Rochmont Barbauld, D.D. 1773-1774 
Joseph Towers, L.L.D. 1774-1778 
A. Gregson. ; As ws — 
Samuel Tice ... Ace aay — 
John Baptist Pike ea Vee 
Alexander Crombie — -1798 


(Chapel closed.) 
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Early Nonconformist Academies 


V—Shrewsbury 


ademy with the name of FRANCIS TALLENTS, 

M.A., sometime fellow, tutor, and vice- 
principal of Magdalen College, Cambridge, Among 
his Cambridge pupils were Sir Richard Sawyer, 
afterwards Attorney General, Dr. Hezekiah 
Burton, a worthy conforming clergyman, and 
other persons of note. In 1652 he became minister 
of St. Mary’s church, Shrewsbury, from which he 
was ejected ten years later. 

After the Indulgence he was pastor of a Presby- 
terian congregation in that town, and is said to 
have undertaken the education of young men for 
the ministry. Only two names are mentioned as 
his pupils, Charles Owen of Ellesmere, and Samuel 
Lawrence of Nantwich ; the latter of whom is also 
mentioned as having studied with Philip Henry, 
Maulden, and Moreton. That he had private 
pupils is not unlikely; and it is said that his 
View of Universal History, a set of chronological 
tables engraven on 16 copper plates, was drawn 
up for their benefit. It is pretty certain, however, 
that he conducted no regular academy ; and if he 
assisted Mr. Owen or Dr. Benson, it must have 
been after attaining his 80th year. 

The Academy was really commenced at Oswestry 
by the Rev. JAMES OWEN. He was bornin the 
parish of Abernant, near Carmarthen, on Ist 
November, 1654, his father being a convinced 


[domi associates the Shrewsbury Ac- ~ 
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THE Rev. Jas. OWEN OF SHREWSBURY 
From his Memoir, 1709 
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Episcopalian and Royalist, but a man of sterling 
character. One of his schoolmasters was a Quaker ; 
afterwards he studied under the Rev. Samuel 
Jones at Brynllywarch, and subsequently with a 
kinsman who was an Episcopal clergyman. Only 
after this did he finally decide against conformity ; 
while he had friends of High Church principles 
who, if he had determined otherwise, would have 
secured him preferment. He preached first at 
Swansea, and then in various parts of Wales, being 
repeatedly threatened with prosecution and im- 
prisonment. At length he accepted the invitation 
of a small congregation at Swiney, near Oswestry, 
to which charge he was ordained in October, 1677. 
He itinerated in North Wales, preaching in the 
- most ignorant and neglected villages, and once 
was entrapped and imprisoned for three weeks 
under the Conventicle Act, beside being plundered 
to a considerable amount. In 1679 he and his 
congregation removed into Oswestry, where he 
married, and soon after began to receive pupils. 
He was a man of considerable attainments, a 
skilful polemic, and well acquainted with Church 
history and patristic literature. 

In 1681 Dr. William Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph’s 
(afterwards of Worcester), being altogether averse 
from persecution, visited the chief towns of his 
diocese, and endeavouted to overcome the scruples 
of Nonconformists by fair argument. At Oswestry 
he invited Mr. Owen to a public debate on the 
question ‘‘ Whether Ordination, by such Diocesans 
as have uninterrupted succession of Canonical 
Ordination down from the Apostles, be so necessary 
that Churches and ministry are null without it ?” 
The debate was held in the public hall at Oswestry 
on 27th September ; the bishop and the Rev. Henry 
Dodwell maintaining the affirmative, and Mr. 
Owen, the Rev. Philip Henry, and the Rev. 
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Jonathan Roberts of Llanvain, the negative. The | 
substance of the argument on the negative side is 
given in Mr. Owen’s published life. The debate 
occupied fully six hours ; neither party was able 
to convince the other, but they parted with mutual 
respect. 

In 1699 Mr. Owen received invitations to Man- 
chester and Shrewsbury, and was much in doubt 
which he ought to accept. He consulted a meeting 
of the county ministers, who unanimously urged 
him to accept the latter. Accordingly in that year 
he removed to Shrewsbury as colleague with the 
Rev. F. Tallents in his pastorate, and it is under- 
stood that several of his pupils accompanied him. 
In Shrewsbury the academy is believed to have 

taken a more definite shape. The daily routine is 
described by his biographer, who was his youngest 
brother and pupil, to this effect : 


Morning prayers at six in summer and seven in winter; with 
which was associated reading and exposition of a chapter of the 
Greek. Testament, and singing of a psalm in Tate and Brady’s 
version. Lectures commenced at nine, Latin being the language 
employed; Latin was also spoken at dinner. After dinner 
recreation, and then private study. Evening prayer at six; none 
allowed to be out after ten, nor to haunt public houses at any 
time. One day in the week each class had a set disputation in 
Latin ; the rule was that if the topic was theological the heterodox 
disputant must present his argument as that of another, not as his 
own. On some occasions, especially the 5th of November, 
orations were made, and original verses recited, both Latin and 
English ; in these exercises humour was distinctly encouraged. 
On Saturday evenings before prayer the students repeated in turn 
analytical discourses on set portions of Scripture. On Sunday 
morning at time of prayers a student repeated memoriter the 
substance of last Sunday’s sermon ; and on Sunday evening one of 
them repeated the sermon of the day. - 


The books chiefly used were as follows: 
In Logic, Burgersdicius, Hereboord, Ramus. 
In Metaphysic, Fromenius, Eustachius, Baronius, 
In Physics, Le Clerc, Du Hamel. 
In Geometry, Pardies, Euclid. 
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In Astronomy, Gassendus. 

In Chronology, Strauchius. 

In Ecclesiastical History, Spauheim. 

In Theology, Wollebius ; Ryssen’s Abstract of Turretine ; 
Wilkin’s Gift of Prayer, &c. 


We have no complete list of Owen’s students ; 
the following names have been preserved : 


Whitworth of Oswestry Benyon of Whitchurch 

Jenkin Evans Rob. Murray of Chester 

Thos. Jones of Ledbury Simon Thomas 

Samuel Jones of Tewkesbury J. Owen 

Charles Owen, D.D. of War- — Lathrop of Wem and Led- 
rington bury 


Thos. Perrot of Carmarthen 


Mr. Owen suffered much from ill health the last 
three years of his life. He died on 8th April, 1706, 
aged 52. His publications were mostly contro- 
versial ; the following are the principal : 


A Plea for Scripture Ordination ; or Ten Arguments from Scripture 
and Antiquily proving Ordination by Presbyters without 
Bishops to be valid. 8vo., Lond., 1694. (This embodies the 
essential parts of his debate with Bishop Lloyd.) 

A Thanksgiving Sermon for the Preservation of King William, 1696. 

Defence of the Plea for Scripture Ordination, against the E wceplions of 
the Rector of Bury, 1697. 

Remarks on the Rector of Bury’s Sermons, 1697. 

A Further Vindication of the Dissenters against the Rector’s unjust 
Accusations, 1699. 

A Reply to the Rector’s Letter to his Friend, 1699. 

Preface to M. Delme’s Method of Preaching, 701. 

Moderation a Virlue : in Defence of Occasional Conformity, 1703. 

Moderation Still a Virtue, 1704. (This includes a defence of the 
dissenting academies against the attacks of Sacheverell.) 

History of the Consecration of Altars, Temples, and Churches, 1706. 


The following were in Welsh: 


Mercy and Fudgment: A collection of remarkable judgments on 
notorious sinners, and of signal mercies vouchsafed to 
holy men. 

A Translatton—with some re-arrangement and additions—of the 
Assembly's Catechism. 

On the Mutual Duties of Ministers and People. 

A Defence of Infant Baplism, in twelve articles. 

A Vindication of the Defence; against Mr. Keach. 


B 
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These two were posthumous: 


Vindiciae Britannicae, or a Vindication of Old Britain. (Against the 
allegation that there were no cities in Britain before the 
coming of the Romans.) 

The History of Images and Image-Worship. 

Of an unfinished treatise, Counsels to Young Ministers, a Considerable 
portion is embodied in his memoir. 


He was succeeded in the conduct of the Academy 
by the Rev. Samuel Benion, M.D. Hewas born at 
Whixall, Salop ; studied at Wirksworth grammar 
school, and at Glasgow University ; and had been 
assistant and afterwards successor to the Rev. 
Philip Henry at Broad Oak. There he instructed 
several pupils, some of whom accompanied him 
to Shrewsbury. He is said to have “ hit upon a 
better plan of education than his predecessor.” 
He drew up several schemes of the sciences, Logic, 
Pneumatology, Natural Philosophy, Ethics, and 
applied Mathematics. “In Theology the Bible 
was the system he read, and the genuine exposition 
of which he thought the most profitable divinity.” 
Whether on this account or otherwise, the Academy 
increased and prospered greatly under his manage- 
ment. Fifty-five of his students are named, of 
whom thirty were in the Academy at his death. 
As his residence in Shrewsbury was of less than 
two years’ duration, the total must include those 
whom he taught at Broad Oak, those whom he 
took over from Owen, and some who at his death 
passed to the care of other instructors. The 
names are as follows: 


Mr. Cooke — Taylor (father of John T. of 
Danl. Maddocks* — Uttoxeter Carter Lane) 

Ebenezer Latham, M.D. — Pell 

— Whattall or Whalley Samuel Ruffigné 

John King — Stone — Gee — Leicester 

— Baddeley John Palmer 

John Benyon Joshua Palmer 
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Kerby Reyner — Bristol 

— Pike — Burton 

Sir John Joscelyn 

— Clive (Attorney ; father of 
Lord Clive) 

— Beard, M.D. — Worcester 

— Smith 

Rd. Biscoe — Newington Green 
(conformed) 

— Tylstone — Chester 

—- Lock, died at the academy 

— Fuller 

— Perkins (Mrs. Orton’s brother) 

— Tonks? — Birmingham 

— Nines 

— Lite or Lile 

— Carlile 

Samuel Pomfret — London 

— Chesledine 

Jonah Malkin’ — Tamworth 

— Jeffreths (? J. Griffiths) 

— Wilton — West Bromwich 

— Dutton — Newcastle-under- 
Lyme 


* Maddocks was previously with Frankland. 


— Hambleton 

Caleb Lloyd 

Rowland Lloyd 

— Gardiner — Chester 
— Harrop — Stafford 
-~ Gulliver 


— Stokes — Deptford 

— Mostyn or Morson 

— Griffiths 

— Jones — Tetbury 

— Pryce 

— Thomas 

— Sanders 

— Sheldon — Romford or Run- 
corn 

— Crisp 

-—— Beal —- Beckington 

— Jeremiah Jonesf — Nails- 
worth 

— Joshua Jonest — Manchester 

— Jeremiah Owen — Plymouth 

— Benj. Owen (son of James 
O.; conformed). 


+ Jeremiah and 


Joshua Jones went to the academy at Tewkesbury under Samuel 


Jones. 


Dr. Benion is highly commended by his friend 


Matthew Henry both for his natural endowments, 
his rich stores of useful knowledge, and his gentle 
and affectionate spirit. He was eloquent in 
extempore address, whether in English or in 
Latin. He maintained a strict and steady govern- 
ment in the Academy, which he endeavoured to 
order as nearly as possible on the model of the 
college at Glasgow. But his labours were abruptly 
terminated by his death, of a violent fever, on 
4th March, 1708, at the early age of 35 years. The 
venerable Francis Tallents died a few weeks later, 
on 11th April; aged 89. 

The pastorate of the church vacated by the 
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almost simultaneous deaths of Tallents and | 
Benion was accepted, somewhat reluctantly, by 
the Rev. John Reynolds; and, it being designed 
to continue the Academy, the Rev. John Gyles, 
M.D., was associated with him as colleague. Mr. 
Reynolds was a native of Wolverhampton, 
where his father had been minister until silenced 
by the Act of Uniformity. He was born on 
Shrove Tuesday, 19th February, 1667. Pious in 
his youth, he early manifested an inclination to 
the work of the ministry, from which his father 
sought on various grounds to dissuade him. On 
the death of his father, hoping to find a field of 
usefulness in the Established Church, he spent 
four years at Pembroke College, Oxford, under 
Dr. Hall, afterwards Bishop of Bristol; and after- 
wards another year in Oxford for literary pur- 
poses and general improvement. Ultimately he 
became convinced of the superior claims of 
Nonconformity, and became assistant to a Mr. 
Noble, a minister in Bristol. After three years, 
on 30th May, 1699, he was ordained with three 
others at Oldbury, by five aged “ Bartholomew ” 
confessors ; his profession of faith being on the 
lines of Moderate Calvinism. Next, for about 
seven years, he was family chaplain to Mr. Foley 
of Prestwood, near Kidderminster; and then, 
from 1706 to 1708, he was assistant to the Rev. 
Jas. Forbes of Gloucester. 

He arrived at Shrewsbury 8th July, 1708; a 
lengthy meditation written in his diary a month 
later ends with the following prayer : 


“O that the little academy may be blessed and taught of God- 
O that the young members of it may be humble, tractable, studious, 
enclined to God and to Religion! O possess their early minds 
and hearts for Thyself, for Thy Kingdom and Glory, The good 
Lord bless Instruction, Education, and Studies. O by Thy grace 
cure youthful lust, prevent immoralities, licentiousness, and 
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scandals. Let religion, seriousness, virtue, and learning grow and 
flourish among them, O that there and thence a seed" may arise 
to serve Thee, to bear Thy name, and spread the Word of Thy 
grace about this distinguished isle.” 


His biographer tells us nothing of the course of 
instruction pursued under Mr. Reynolds’s guid- 
ance; merely saying that “while the academy 
subsisted he carefully and diligently instructed 
the pupils in those parts of literature that fell to 
his share to teach. . His concern was that they 
might be able ministers of the New Testament. 

. He studied to make them virtuous and holy 
as well as learned.” 

Failure of health compelled him to relinquish 
his pastorate in 1718; but before that time the 
Academy had been dissolved, we do not know 
when, probably on the passing of the Schism Act, 
1714, or perhaps after a Jacobite riot, 1715. After 
several migrations he settled at Walsall, where 
he died on 24th August, 1727. His published 
works are as follows: 

Zeal a Virtue, a Discourse Concerning Sacred Zeal. 

Inquiries Concerning the State and Economy of the Angelical Worlds. 
Three Letters to the Deist. 

The Religion of Fesus Delineated. 

A Confirming Catechism. 


A Practical Discourse of Reconciliation belween God and Man. 
A View of Death—a Philosophical Sacred Poem. 


In addition to these Dr. Reynolds left an 
incomplete work in MS., part of which is printed 
in his memoir, under the title: A Vindication of 
the Christian Ministry from the Charge of Priest- 
craft. 

Of Dr. Gyles we know but very little. His 
grandfather was minister of Lindridge in Worces- 
tershire, and died just before the Act of Uniformity. 
He was assisted by his son, who continued there 
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until he was silenced by the Act. The ejected 
minister had three sons, all of whom were dis- 
senting ministers. John, the eldest, in addition 
to his theological pursuits studied medicine, and 
took his degree in that faculty. How long he 
remained in Shrewsbury, or what became of him, 
we have no information; nor have we any 
account of those students who entered at Shrews- 
bury after the death of Dr. Benion. 
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Early Nonconformity in Weardale and Teesdale 


I—Ireshope 


“a new meeting-house at Ireshope Burn, a 

mile west of St. John’s chapel, Weardale.” 
The following particulars respecting this extinct 
interest are furnished by Mr. R. 8S. Robson, of 
Gateshead. 

Ireshope is a hamlet in the chapelry of St. 
John’s, in the parish of Stanhope, Weardale. It 
is near the outfall of the Ireshope Burn, which 
flows into the Wear from the southwest. At this 
place was formerly a Presbyterian chapel, but the 
building is now converted into dwelling-houses. 
According to Calamy a Mr. Freak was minister at 
Stanhope during the Commonwealth, but was 
outed in 1660. He was followed by John Bewick 
or Berwicke, who was ejected by the Act of 
Uniformity, but afterwards conformed, and was 
lecturer at St. Nicholas’ church, Newcastle. In 
the report of conventicles obtained by Archbishop 
Sheldon in 1669 it is stated that “ about 80 persons 
kept a Conventicle at the house of John Hornsby, 
at St. John’s in Stanhope parish—Presbyterians.’’ 
Among the licences granted under the Indulgence 
of 1672 there are two for meetings at “Standup of 
Wardell,” a manifest blunder for “Stanhope of 
_Weardale” ; one for the house of John Hornsbie, 
Presbyterian ; the other for the house of Cuthbert 
Peart, Congregational. 


ie Transactions iv., p. 255, mention is made of 


a 
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The next mention of Nonconformity in the dis- 
trict is found in LTivans’s list, compiled between 
1717 and 1729; wherein we read (expanding the 
abbreviations) : ‘“ Alston More, Market Town, and 
Weresdale. £5 from Presbyterian Fund. Adam 
Wilson. 150 hearers, 10 county voters; generally 
labourers in lead mines.” Mr. Wilson seems to 
have become minister of Alston Moor in or about 
1720, and continued till 1739. During his time a 
new meeting-house was built at Ireshope, and he 
was probably the first minister of the dual charge. 
It is uncertain whether the gap between 1672 and 
1720 was bridged over by a continuity of Presby- 
terian worship in Upper Weardale. Possibly Mr. 
Wilson may have commenced services there for 
the convenience of residents in the districts of 
Kelhope and of Welhope, who belonged to his 
charge at Garrigill (Alston Moor), eight or ten 
miles distant. The next minister was James 
Ritchie, M.D., formerly of Ravenstonedale; he 
ministered here from 1739 to 1752, and removed 
to Salkeld, afterwards to Yorkshire. The third 
and last who held the dual charge was Thomas 
Smith. By this time the work at Alston Moor 
had developed, so that about 1754 a new meeting- 
house was erected for that congregation, to which 
he thenceforward devoted his whole attention. 

In 1754 Alexander Moncrieff, from Jtal in 
Northumberland, became minister of Ireshope ; 
after a couple of years he was translated to 
Penruddock, and later returned to Scotland, 
where he died. He was followed by James 
Somerville, who had been educated at Glasgow, 
licensed by the presbytery of Thurso, and settled at 
Swalwell, near Gateshead. He came to Ireshope 
in 1756, and remained there till his death in 1765. 
His brother, Robert Somerville, succeeded him. 
Itis presumably to this period that “a late aaa 
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quoted in Fordyce’s History of Durham, refers 
where he says: ‘“Kilhope and Welhope were 
altogether Presbyterian, and these two highest 
mountains in the dale until recent times poured 
down on a Sabbath day their entire population 
to hear God’s Word explained and preached.” 
Mr. Somerville retained the pastorate to the end 
of his life. His tombstone in the churchyard 
of St. John’s bears the following inscription : 
“Sacred to the memory of the Rev. Robert 
Somerville, many years minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church at Ireshope Burn in this Parish ; 
died March, 1803, aged 68.” 

Mr. Somerville was succeeded by a Mr. Scott. 
This was probably the “ Rev. John Scott of Wear- 
dale” who in September 1821 presided over a 
meeting, at Sunderland, of the Northumberland 
and Durham Congregational Union. That meet- 
ing, and two subsequent ones, dealt with the case 
of an Independent congregation at Wallsend ; 
which, with its minister, a Mr. Neil, joined the 
Secession Church in 1823. Mr. Scott was the last 
minister at Ireshope; he continued till 1827 or 
1830, soon after which the church appears to 
have become extinct. Fordyce says: “Since then 
attempts have been made to collect the scattered 
flock, but without success. Some of the more 
wealthy members have nominally lapsed into the 
Church of England; the aged people have died, 
and their descendants not having inherited their 
strong religious convictions have joined other 
sects ; so that the church of the sister kingdom 
in Weardale may be considered as defunct and 
not likely again to revive.” 

In 1887 the Rev. George Samuel of Tow Lane (now 
of Lowick) visited the place, and gathered the 
following traditions: The widow of Robert 
_ Somerville kept a school—by one account in the 
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chapel, which however another informant denied ; 
after her death the teacher was Joseph Dawson, 
who became well known as a Wesleyan local 
preacher. The building somehow came into the 
possession of a Weardale family named Emerson ; 
and about 1866 was sold to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. At that time several baptismal 
registers and other documents are said to have 
been destroyed. The vendor was a Mrs. Emerson, 
who married a Newcastle shipowner named 
Henderson ; and he, with the proceeds of the sale, 
built a ship called the Jreshope. It was said that 
as late as 1880 there were families in Kilhope and 
Welhope who considered themselves Presby- 
terians. 


W—wWolsingham and Cotherstone 


Wolsingham is a small market town, about 
as far to the eastward of Stanhope as Ireshope 
is to the west. The Puritan minister during 
the Commonwealth was the Rey. Ralph Ward, 
M.A., born near Penistone, Yorkshire, and edu- 
cated at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. In 
1651 he was an army chaplain; and in that 
year, after the battle of Dunbar, he began to 
preach at Leith. He was subsequently called to 
Wolsingham, to which charge he was ordained by 
the Newcastle presbytery’ at St. John’s church, 
Newcastle, on 14th September, 1653, The settle- 
ment was not as happy as he had hoped for, and 
after a few years he removed to the sequestrated 
vicarage of Hartburn, Northumberland, whence 
he was ousted at the Restoration. He then 
became a schoolmaster and occasional preacher at 


> Whe moderator on this occasion was John Bewick, rector of Stanhope, previously a 
Puritan lecturer in Newcastle. He afterwards conformed. 
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Newcastle; but was silenced by the Act of 
Uniformity. He next removed to York, where he 
was chaplain to Sir John Hewley ; and after the 
Indulgence he gathered an Independent congre- 
gation, to which he ministered (with some inter- 
ruptions through persecution) till his death in 
1691, aged 62. 

His successor at Wolsingham was the Rev. W. 
Bickerton, who is said to have been previously a 
lecturer in Newcastle. He was displaced either 
at the Restoration or by the Act of Uniformity ; 
but afterwards conformed, and on 26th January, 
1666, was appointed lecturer at All Saints, New- 
castle, an appointment which was confirmed on 
8th May, 1671. 

No conventicle was reported at Wolsingham in 
1669, nor any nearer than Stanhope, about five 
miles distant. Neither was there any meeting 
licensed in 1672; Nonconformist worshippers 
must have travelled to one or other of the 
meetings at Stanhope, or to Brancepeth or Bishops 
Auckland, still more remote. Nevertheless it is 
probable that the Puritan tradition was cherished 
in secret; and that when persecution ceased a 
meeting-house was erected at Wolsingham, to 
which a few faithful souls gathered from a wide 
area. Of this, howeyer, we have no record; we 
only know from Evans’s list that between 1717 
and 1729 a Mr. Mark Lisle was minister there, 
having a congregation of 50, some of whom came 
from places as distant as Hedley Hope’ (5 or 6 
miles N.E.), Langley Dale (8 miles S.), and 
Cotherstone (12 miles §.). It is believed that Mr. 
Lisle had formerly been minister at Darlington ; 
but further than this nothing is known of him. 


2 Among the members of a committee of advice to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons for the settlement of ae Sere Classical Presbytery, December 1645, was 
Thomas Sanderson of Hedley He was subsequently nominated a member of the 
Durham classis. His ona Hg Blizabeth was the wife of Richard Peanhane: of Bishops 
Auckland 8 kathmell. 
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It seems that soon after this time Wolsingham 
ceased to be the centre of Nonconformity in the 
district. It gravitated towards Cotherstone in 
Teesdale, a village on the Yorkshire side of the 
river, three or four miles west of Barnard Castle. 
Puritanism in this neighbourhood owed much to 
the character and labours of the Rev. John Rogers, 
who from 1644 to 1660 was minister of Barnard 
Castle, and under the Indulgence preached in the 
neighbouring villages of Lartington and Sturt- 
forth, continuing his ministry till his death in 
1680. He itinerated in Teesdale and Weardale ; 
and the type of his piety may be estimated from 
the fact that he was a friend of Sir Harry Vane, 
the younger, whom he visited in the Tower 
shortly before his execution. It is uncertain 
when the first chapel was built at Cotherstone ; 
but it was probably some time before 1748, when 


the first resident minister was placed of whom 


- we have any knowledge. This was the Rev. John 
Warden, a student from Glasgow. He continued 
till 1762, when he removed to a “ Relief” church 
at Blair Logie, near Stirling. The Newcastle 
Presbytery recommended asasupply the Rev. Selby 
Ord, who during bis brief stay preached once a 
month at Barnard Castle. However, he only 
remained about two years; being transferred to 
Cockermouth in 1764, and thence in 1777 to 
Dunse, where he died in 1814. He was evidently 
in communion with the Church of Scotland. His 
successor at Cotherstone was the Rev. Jas. Shields. 
from Kdinburgh, also of the Church of Scotland ; 
but his tenure of the pastorate was even shorter 
than that of Mr. Ord, as he removed to Silver 
Street Presbyterian church, Newcastle, in 1765. 
_Down to this time the Cotherstone congregation 
had been distinctly Presbyterian. But the Arian 
blight was affecting many of the churches, 
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especially in the large towns; and the academy 
at Heckmondwike had been commenced by 
Congregationalists in 1756 in hope of providing a 
corrective influence. One of the early students 
at Heckmondwike was the Rev. Luke Prattman, a 
native of Hull; whose first pastorate was at 
Hopton near Dewsbury, where however he was 
not ordained. The charge at Cotherstone had 
been vacant nearly four years when Mr. Prattman 
accepted it, and his active and useful ministry 
extended over 35 years. He is described as “a 
person of singular modesty, and a zealous 
- evangelical minister.” He divided his labours 
between Cotherstone and Barnard Castle. From 
his little flock he introduced to the ministry the 
Rev. Dr. Simpson, principal of Hoxton academy 
(afterwards Highbury College); the Rev. J. Allason, 
minister first at Uppingham and afterwards for 
nearly 30 years at Low Row in Swaledale; and © 
his own son, for many years the able minister: _ 
of Barnard Castle. Mr. Prattman retired in 
February, 1808, and died 13th October, 1811. 

In December, 1805, the Rev. Andrew Carnson 
was invited to become his colleague. Mr. Carnson 
was born about 1752, at Ballymoyle, county 
Derry. While a lay preacher one of his sermons 
so impressed some sailors from Kintyre that he 
was invited to preach in that district. He itiner- 
ated for about four vears, and was then induced 
to settle at Annan, where a Congregational church 
was organized, and he was ordained as pastor in 
1794. A meeting-house was built; but some 
discomfort caused him to remove to Parkhead, 
Cumberland, where he ministered above nine 
years. At Cotherstone his stipend was only £35 
a year, supplemented by a grant from Lady 
Hewley’s fund. On the retirement of Mr. Pratt- 
man he was invited to the permanent charge of 
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the dual pastorate. This arrangement, however, 
only continued about four years. The Rev. W. L. 
Prattman, son of the late minister, had married a 
wealthy lady of Barnard Castle, and for about 
ten years held a pastorate at Farnham, Surrey. 
But shortly before his father’s death he returned 
to the north, to live on his own property. He 
took charge of the little congregation in the town, 
where there was as yet no meeting-house, but a 
room in which services had long been conducted. 
In 1813 he built a chapel at his own expense, and 
continued his ministry in Barnard Castle for 
about 30 years. There seems generally to have 
been a warm friendship and hearty co-operation 
between Mr. Prattman and Mr. Carnson; but 
there are hints of some temporary dissonance 
in connection with an attempt by certain 
unnamed persons to deprive Mr. Carnson of the 
yearly allowance made him by the Hewley 
trustees. With this view grave charges were 


brought against him, which could not be sus- 


tained ; and the malicious attempt had no result 
except the pain that it occasioned. Mr. Carnson 
continued to minister at Cotherstone till disabled 


‘by infirmity, when he handed over the charge to 


the Rev. John Harrison. He died 21st July, 1840, 
aged 88; his funeral sermon was preached by 
Mr. Prattman. 

Mr. Harrison was born at Greasborough, near 
Sheffield, on 9th December, 1809, and studied at 
Rotherham College. In 1832 he settled at Barnard 
Castle as assistant to Mr. Prattman, who had 
shortly before established a congregation at Stain- 
drop. On the removal thither of Mr. Prattman, 
about 1841 or -42, he became sole pastor, having 
undertaken the charge of Cotherstone (as above 
stated) several years before. In 1844 he removed 
to. Northwich, and afterwards held pastorates at 
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Isleworth, Rendham, and Bassingbourne, where 
he died in February, 1872. 

Since the retirement of Mr. Carnson ine two 
churches of Cotherstone and Barnard Castle have 
usually constituted a dual pastorate. But this 
arrangement has been several times interrupted. 
In 1855-56 Mr. Henry Oakley, a. schoolmaster in 
Barnard Castle, acted as honorary pastor of 
Cotherstone. He then removed to Richmond, 
where he was ordained in 1857; after eleven 
years he again removed to Chester-le-Street, 
where he exercised a useful ministry till his 
death in 1887. 

In 1867 the manse was burnt down; and as the 
chapel was out of repair, and inconveniently 
situated in'a back lane, it was resolved to build a 
new chapel on what was described as “the best 
site in the village.” The new building cost £250, 
seating 120 persons, with provision for an end 
gallery. It was opened in 1870. 

The pastorate was held from 1870 to 1873 by the 


Rev. A. Balfour. This gentleman, educated at 


Cheshunt College, ministered about 52 years in 
various small churches in different parts of the 
country. He died in Devonshire, 5th September, 
1892, aged 82. Next we have the names of W. 
Mace, 1873-4, and Geo. Bullivant (from Cotton 
End academy), 1876-8.; of these no particulars are 


recorded. The Rev. Bagnal Baker, formerly of » 


Driffield, succeeded from 1879 to1885. He retired, 
and died at Tooting in 1902. From 1886 to 1888, 
and from 1891 to 1893, the charge was held by an 
evangelist under the Yorkskire Union. Since 
then it has been largely supplied by students, and 
under the superintendence of the now vigorous 
church at Barnard Castle. The chapel was reno- 
vated in 1904, and now accommodates 160. At 

the last report the communicant members were 1). 
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As already intimated, Presbyterianism ceased — 
to be represented in the old parish of Wolsingham _ 
by a worshipping assembly at some unspecified 
date between 1728 and 1748. Its revival was 
delayed for considerably more than a century ; 
but it is noteworthy that some of the family 
names that were associated with the old founda- 
tion, especially that of Sanderson, were also found 
in the new. 

The nucleus of the new society consisted of a 
few members of the United Presbyterian Church, 
who, not finding the local churches to their liking, 
applied to the U.P. Presbytery of Newcastle in 
1860 for supply. It appeared on enquiry that the 
population of the district was 4,000, and the 
resident Presbyterians not many ; but after some 
hesitation the request was complied with. Atthe 
end of a year 40 persons were enrolled as consti- 
tuting a regular congregation, to whom full status 
was granted in July, 1863. The first minister was 
the Rev. Ernest T. Scott, from Arbroath, who was 
inducted in 1864 and retired in 1881. His son is 
professor in the Presbyterian College at Kingston, 
Ontario. In 1865 a church and manse were built, 
at a cost of £1,300; the church seats a little over 
200. It is not located in the town of Wolsingham, 
but at Tow Law, a mining village within the 
limits of the ancient parish, about three miles 
» distant. Mr. Scott was succeeded in 1882 by the 
Rev. H. P. Slade, who removed to Hull in 1887. 
He was followed by the Rev. Geo. Samuel, from 
the English Presbyterian College, son of the 
minister at Swalwell. His ministry is reported 
to have been more influential than that of either 
of his predecessors, but he was compelled to 
relinquish in 1904 by reason of bodily affliction. 
In the previous year a building adjoining the 
church had been purchased, and converted into a 
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church hall. The present minister is the Rev. A. 
W. Mackie, M.A., from Darlington. 

The old Nonconformity in Wolsingham is now 
represented by a small Baptist church, founded 
in 1830. But two of the most ancient Baptist 
churches in the North of England are in the 
neighbourhood: Hamsterley, 5 miles $.S.E., and 
Rowley, about 8 miles N. These both claim to 
have existed from the year 1652. . 


[Note on Alston Moor, see Trans. vol. iv., p. 254. 


The name of Thomas Dawes, minister at Garrigill, appears as 
witness to the will of John Vipond in 1692. ] 
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WO copies of the following lampoon are in 
the British Museum ; press mark 669. f. 4; 
51 and 62. Both were probably printed in 
1641, which date appears on the second, the first 
being undated. One (51)isentitled: An Haxposition 
of the Brownists’ Paternoster; the other (62) is 
headed: A Divine Oade. There are a few verbal 
differences, which are indicated below. 


Blesse us, good Lord, from that dull sect that say 
We erre in twice repeating when we pray 
Our Father 


They think themselves made of a purer clod, 
And give us lost ; forbid it, O my God 
Which art in Heaven. 


By them Barnes, Stables, or what Roomes you see, 
More than our Churches are esteemed to be 
Hallowed. 


The Word, the Word, they cry by them is teached ; 
But grant good Lord by better Schollars Preached 
be Thy name ; 


The way next Faith I am addrest to goe 
Is Prayer, surely which must leade me too 
- Thy kingdom. 


Yet let our Bells ring out, they are forgot, 
For to our Common Prayers they will not 
Come. 
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A Divine Paternoster (by way of reply to a scandalous Ode or 
Pamphlet made by a namelesse Author, who had more wit than 
honesty). . 


Answer a foole according to his folly, lest he be wise in his 
owne conceit. Prov. 26.5. (B.M. 669, f. 4. 68). 


Blesse us, good Lord from that blinde Sect which say 
Full oft, but from their hearts can never pray 
Our Father. 


They count themselves of better mould than clod, 
and gibe at others: mend them O my God 
Which art in Heaven. 


By them the Coape, and such like toyes you see 
at Altar-worship, are esteem’d to be 
hallowed. 


_ The word, the word, by them they cry is teach’t 
but grant good God by better Doctors preacht 
be thy name 


Faith comes by hearing,! without which to goe 
and say Our Father will not bring me to 
Thy kingdom 


Yet let our Bels ring out, they are forgot ; 


For to a powerfull Sermon they will not 
me Coie. 


* Rom. 10, 17. 
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When I was blest from learnd Arimah to heare, 
And honoured Poller of the Selfe same Sphere, 
Thy will, 


Houres were but minutes ; but when these persevere 
In tedious Preachments, I thinke they will never 
be done. 


Doctrine and Use men of a tedious rarity, 
Which both in Church and State requires a parit 
in earth ; 


These we must heare by Inspiration raysed, 
And most presumptuous thinke thy name so Praysed | 
as it-is in Heaven. 


But Lord unto thy Syon be not cruell: 
Such as were 1Whitgift, Nowel, Hooker, Fewell, 
give us, 


We havea Prideaux, Collins, and so many 
Their Sons, more Learned no Christian Church has any 
this day ; 


By whom if we their gifts doe not abhor 
We may be well instructed to pray for 
our daily bread. 


But these the sole Elect, long-breathed men, 
For our sad patience doe prolong agen, 
and forgive. 


That they speake not of Councells, Schoolemen, Fathers, 
Is not their ignorance, but they are rather 
our trespasses. 


Which hinder us from things to be imparted 
To none so foule and so polluted hearted 
as we. 


These Semi-graduates, Pedants, who knowes who, 
Come up and teach us thus, and then we do 
Jorgive them 


Their first place, last place, fifteen times said ore, 
Moreover, and besides, and furthermore, 
that trespass 


:V.R. in 62. Hooker, Reynolds, Whitgift, Jewell. 
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When I was blest from honour’d Sibs to heare, 


and learned Goodwin of the selfsame Spheare 
Thy Will, 


Howers were but minutes : but when these deliver 
Armiman fables, I thinke they will never 
be done. 


Doctrine and Use in them work little charity, 
who charge us to effect an outward purity? 
in Earth ; 


Yet these to double Livings still were raised 
who by a Crosse or Cringe thinke thy name prais’d 
as it is in Heaven. 


But Lord unto thy Sion have regard ; 
such men as Reynolds, Rogers, Foxe and Ward 
Give us, 


We have a Twisse, a Preston, and so many 
more learn’d and godly scarce the world hath any 
this day. 


By whom, if we their gifts do not abhor, 
we shall be well instructed to pray for 
our daily Bread. 


But those incroaching Priests, whose power can 
(if you beleev’t) ‘absolve a dying man 
; and forgive us 


That they affect a Schooliuan and a Father 
more than the Word, is not their worth, but rather 
our trespasses 


Which have provok’t the Lord to hold back much 
of his most sacred Gtracles from such 
as wee. 


Their Chance’ llours, Doctors, Proctors, who knowes who, 
scar’d as with Ignis fatuus, which we doe 
forgive them 


Then Lord deliver us twice foure times said o’re, 
and wee beseech thee twenty one times more,’ 
that trespasse 


. * Perhaps ® misprint'for parity. 
-*'Phey take upon them to forgive sins, not only declaratively, and ministerially, but 
also formally and judicially. 
+ Their Excommunications. 
® In the Letany. 
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Upon all Christian patience, must be heard ; 
For else next time a Sermon be prepar’d 
agatust us ; 


And if Episcopacy be put down, 
A Tradesman will step up in every Towne 
and leade us ; 


But *whither they know not, nor *greatly care 
So they have their opinions, that Bishops are 
ot. 


Good God, restore them to their wits, and call 
Them home, “lest erring they doe *fall 
into - 


And let not thy true Church by such as these 
3e brought into, through ignorance and ease, 
Tentalion. 


Let inspired Coblers, Weavers, lead them still 
Into 4¢gyptian darknesse if they will ; 
bul deliver us 


Who at thy Footstoole *prostrate lye full bent 
*To blesse our King, the State, and Parliament 
From evil. 


As for the Jesuits, Brownists, or who pray 
The Contrary, to Tyburne be their way, 
Armen 


= V.R. in 62. Where thoy know not, ior do. 
* whom their owne nought opinions. 

* prostrately. 

s V.R. in 62. And bless, 
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By undue repititions, must be heard, 
or else next time a censure is prepar’d 
against us. 


But Lordly Prelates being once put downe, 
sound Pastors shall arise in every Towne, 
and lead us, 


True Apostolike Bishops ; whose chiefe care 
is well to feed their Flocks, which Prelates are 
not. 


Good Lord, restore to men their wits, and call 
them home who fond and Popish Tenets fall 
into 


And let not thy true Church, by such as these 
be brought into (through Lordlinesse and ease) 
Temptation. 


If pomp and pleasure they esteem so high, 
let them unto Roite’s slrumpet pack and flie, 
But deliver us 


Who at thy footstoole prostrately are bent 
to blesse our King, our State and Parliament 
from evill. 


As for the Jesuit, Atheist, and who pray 
the contrary, Let Tybourne be their way 
Amen 


London, Printed for Thomas Underhill, and are to be sold at his 
Shop, the signe of the Bible in Wood Streete. 
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church ¢elebrated the bicentenary, not of 

their spiritual fellowship, but of their, church 
building. On that occasion a concise historical 
narrative was read by Mr. J, A. Dodds, the church 
secretary. A more detailed account may be found 
in the Annals of Coggeshall, published in 1863 
by the Rev. Bryan Dale; but as that .book has 
long been out of print, and has now become scarce, 
we are glad to lay Mr. Dodds’s interesting paper 
before our readers. A few omissions are ies or 
in brackets, by the editor. |] 


[ ‘ 13th July, 1910, the members of this ancient 


“The voices of our fathers, gone before, 
Call out to us, who follow in the rear.” 


HERE is a spot, almost in the very: heart of 
| London, to which a peculiar and sacred in- 
terest attaches in the estimation of those who 

have any sympathy with the struggles in which 
the religious freedom of our country had its birth. 
Streets upon streets surround it now, and, walking . 
from one end of it to the other, you never lose the 
sound and din of busy traffic. Had we been 
standing near it some two centuries ago, in 
September, 1683, our attention would have been 
arrested by a lengthened and solemn procession, 
winding upon our view from the west, and indi- 
cating by sable trappings and the usual insignia 
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of death that an interment was about to take 
place. It could be no common personage the 
open grave was about to receive. No fewer than 
67 carriages of noblemen and gentlemen, several 
mourning coaches and gentlemen on horseback, 
follow the bier to the place of sepulture. . The 
dark times of oppression had not passed away. 
Every form of Protestant dissent was under the 
ban of the government, and yet this multitude, 
representative of all ranks in society, has gathered 
to pay the last tribute of respect and honour to 
the greatest of dissenters ; to commit dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes, all that remained on earth of J i 
Owen. 

He was .worthy to whom this homage was 
_ rendered, and who thus sleeps in Bunhill Fields 
with other great and devout men; with Thomas 
Goodwin, associated with him in the most 
important official duties of his life, and with John 
Bunyan, whose sanctified genius was so warmly 
recognised by Owen, that he protested his willing- 
ness to part with all his learning if he could only 
preach the Gospel with the urgency and pathos of 
the tinker of Elstow, the dreamer of Bedford jail. 
In the massive theological works which the great 
Puritan divine has bequeathed to posterity, ample 
reason will be found for the singular veneration 
in which he was held by his contemporaries; but, 
apart from his writings, there is much in his 
character, and in the course which he pursued in 
public life, that explains and justifies the grateful 
renown which embalms his memory. 

Such is the man, as described to us by De, W. 
HH. Goold in his delightful monograph on Owen, 
whose teaching and influence gave the impetus 
culminating in’ the formation of this church. 
Owen was born in 1616 and belonged to a Welsh 
family of distinction. His father was vicar of 


ae 
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Stadham, in Oxfordshire. Educated at a private 
academy at Oxford, under the care of an eminent 
tutor, named (it is interesting to note) Sylvester, he 
entered the university at the age of twelve, and 
continued his studies for nine years. After re- 
ceiving orders from Bishop Barlow, Owen was 
presented to the living of Fordham, which he 
held for only a yearanda half. Wesubsequently 
learn that “on the earnest request of the people 
of Coggeshall, a market town of Essex, five miles 
distant from Fordham, he consented to be their 
pastor under a presentation from the Earl of 
Warwick.” [He was instituted to the vicarage in 
August, 1646.] “At Fordham,” his biographer 
states, ‘“ great was the success of his labours in the 
reformation. and conversion of many; and at 
Coggeshall equal success attended his ministry, a 
congregation of two thousand, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, hanging on the lips of the preacher.” 
(Owen had at first acquiesced in Episcopacy, 
though intolerant of the ceremonies imposed by 
Laud. Later he inclined to the Presbyterian 
system ; but having undertaken to confute a book 
by John Cotton in favour of Independency, he 
was led to a more careful examination of the 
matter, and to the adoption of Congregationalism. 
Accordingly, soon after coming to Coggeshall, he 
formed a society after the Congregational order 
which continued to meet in the parish church for 
at least fifteen vears.] 

Owen accompanied Cromwell in the latter's 
campaigns to Scotland and Ireland, and then 
returned to his quiet and congenial work as pastor 
in Coggeshall, when one morning he read to his 
surprise in some newspaper of the day the fol- 
lowing announcement: “On the 18th March, 1651, 
the House, taking into consideration the worth 
and usefulness of John Owen, M.A., of Queen’s 
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College, ordered that he be settled in the deanery 
of Christ Church, in room of Dr. Reynolds.” In 
the following year Cromwell, having become 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, nominated 
Owen Vice-chancellor. Thus terminated the con- 
nection of that “prince of Puritan divines” with 
this ancient town. 

Owen's immediate successor at Coggeshall was 
one Constantine Jessop, regarding whom Anthony 
Wood remarks: ‘“ He closed with the Covenanters 
and succeeded Owen in the ministry of that 

factious town in Hssex, called Coggeshall.” After 

two or three years he was followed by John 
Sames, who formerly held the vicarage of Kelve- 
don, and ,who is described as “a “godly and 
orthodox divine.” 

On Bartholomew day, the 24th of August, 1662, 
near two thousand ministers who could not 
declare (as they were required to do by the Act 
of Uniformity, on pain of forfeiting their livings) 
their unfeigned assent and consent to all and 
everything contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer, resigned their benefices, and quitted a 
Church that required of all who would be her 
ministers such intolerable terms of communion. 
John Sames was one of this noble band of con- 
fessors. [With him went out the members of the 
Congregational fellowship which had been gath- 
ered. by Owen; and thus it came about that the 
origin of our church is traditionally referred to 
the memorable year 1662.] 

~ When the Conventicle Act was revived in 1669 
enquiries were sent to every parish concerning 
such meetings ; and the returns are preserved at 
Lambeth Palace. The report concerning this town 
is “ Coggeshall. Hard to be suppressed. Ministers 
Mr. Sames and Mr. Lowry.” 

We like that unintentional tribute to the 
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Nonconformists of this town in the 17th century. 
‘““Men hard to be suppressed.” Men who knew 
their own mind; men who had convictions and 
were prepared to stand by them, cost what it 
might. We desire on this occasion to pay our 
tribute to these men “hard to be suppressed.” 
We apply the words inscribed on the tomb of Sir 
Christopher Wren in St. Paul’s Cathedral: Si 
monumentum requiris circumspice; if you seek. his 
monument look around you. 

[When the Indulgence was granted in 1672 
Mr. Sames obtained a licence to preach in the 
house of John Croe. But the Congregationalists 
were far too numerous to meet in one house; and 
licences were obtained for Mr. Matthew Elliston, 
the ejected*-minister of Stanford Rivers, Mr. 
Thomas Lowry, ejected from Market Harborough, 
and William Grove and Thomas Millaway, about 
whom we have no information. 

Mr. Sames died in December, 1672, and, a 
funeral sermon was preached by Mr. Lowry.. For 
a year or two there seems to have been no settled 
pastor; though Mr. Lowry and others preached 
from time to time. About 1674 a pastor was 
found in the person of Rev. Robert Gouge, 
formerly of Maldon and Ipswich. ] 

The church book informs us: “Mr. Sames 
shared the same fate as the 2,000. By this very 
solemn providence the people became scattered as 
sheep. without a shepherd; for many of them 
could not sit down to his successor (in the parish. 
church) as he maintained both another faith and 
another order. But the Lord, who is the watchful 
keeper of His people, sent them a gatherer of the 
dispersed remnant in the person of the Rev,_.R. 

Gouge. As now they were cast out of and become 
dissenters from the Established Church, and. so 
could not meet where they formerly did, _they 
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hired a barn in East Street, which they converted 
into a meeting-house.” 

This house was situated on the north side of 
East Street, and continued until some ten years 
ago. It was then the property of Isaac Hubbard, 
who was a deacon of the church. 

Mr: Gouge resided in Stoneham Street. He 
had a son Thomas Gouge, born at Ipswich in 
1662, who afterwards became pastor of the church 
at Amsterdam, on his return to England 
ministering to "the Independent church at the 
Three Cranes, near Thames Street. Dr. Isaac 
Watts says that the three greatest preachers in his 
younger time were Mr. John Howe, Mr. Stennett 
and Mr. Thomas Gouge, and dedicates one of his 
poems to his memory. Mr. Gouge survived his 
son, dying at Coggeshall in 1705. 

‘Mr. Gouge’s successor was Mr. Edward Bentley. 
During Mr. Bentley’s pastorate the church 
removed from East Street to Stoneham Street, 
having on 20th April, 1710, purchased two tene- 
ments there on which site the present edifice now 
stands. The building thus erected was registered 
in the registry of the Bishop of London as ‘a 
meeting house for religious worship of Protestant 
dissenters from the Church of England commonly 
called Independents, 3lst August, 1710.” 

The purchasers of*the property were Isaac 
Buxton of Great Coggeshall, clothier; Thomas 
Nicholls of Little Coggeshall, yeoman ; and Wm. 
Brown of Little Coggeshall, gentleman. A croft 
adjoining the tenements was also purchased ; 
amongst the names of the purchasers of the latter 
we find John Barnard of Great Coggeshall, draper ; 
Thomas Porter of Messing, gentleman; and Wil- 
liam Raven of Little Coggeshall, yeoman. 

‘The contract for the building is still in existence. 
The chapel was built by Thomas Crosby of Bocking, 
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the dimensions being 45 feet long by 36 feet 
wide, also a vestry 12 feet square, galleries, pulpit 
of oak, and pews of the same kind as those in 
Bocking meeting-house, which had just been built. 
Amongst the largest contributors were Nehemiah 
Lyde, Esq., Richard du Cane, Esq., Thomas and 
Isaac Buxton, and the Rey. Edwd. Bentley. On 
the 9th March, 1715, the chapel was put in trust, 
‘‘to be used and enjoyed as a meeting-place for 
the worship of Almighty God, by and for the 
people of that congregation or society for the time 
being of which the said Edward Bentley is now 
pastor or minister, or whereof his successor or 
successors for the time being shall be pastor or 
pastors, and all such other persons as shall attend 
the ministry there.” ‘The first trustees were Isaac 
Buxton, Thomas Nicholls, Wm. Brown, Nehemiah 
Lyde of Hackney, Richard du Cane of the City of 
London, Edward Bentley, clerk ; John Barnard of 
Messing, gent.; Moses Richardson of Pattiswick, 
gent. ; Richard Brewer of Gt. Coggeshall, yeoman ; 
Wm. Barrick of Feering, yeoman; and Jeremiah 
Raven of the same place, yeoman. 

It is interesting to note in passing the name of 
Isaac Buxton, one of those principally concerned 
in the erection of the first church. His father is 
portrayed to us as “a man of great piety and 
meekness, great tenderness and humanity, a Non- 
conformist, narrowly escaping imprisonment for 
his profession, a very industrious and thriving 
man. Their only child, Isaac Buxton, joined to a 
fine person a very keen and active temper in his: 
business (a clothier), and was very successful. As 
he was alert in trade so he was in the cause of 
religion. Zealous in his Nonconformity, he was 
the chief manager in and promoter of the building 
of the meeting-house now belonging to the Protes- 
tant dissenters in Coggeshall. He was born in 
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1672 and died in his 60th year.” From a branch 
of this family was descended the late Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, the great agitator for the abolition 
of slavery. 

“Mr. Bentley,” says an old record, “was a 
lively, zealous and useful minister, and was con- 
tinued for upwards of 30 years, when he also 
went the way of all living; though with this 
glorious addition that he died in the Lord. His 
remains were interred at the foot of the pulpit 
stairs ; and to the honour of his memory it is to 
be recorded, that he was a builder of the Lord’s 
house in a double way; not only by his preaching, 
but by his purse, being a generous contributor to 
rearing the temple in which we now worship.” 
(1775) 

A list of Nonconformist churches, collected by 
Lord Barrington of Little Baddow in 1716, 
mentions the Independent chapel of Coggeshall 
as having 700 hearers, 43 voters for Essex, and 
19 gentlemen. And these were the days of 
limited franchise, before the democracy had come 
to its own, and when gentle blood still counted. 
The Latin adage applies to churches not less than 
to individuals: Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur 
in illis; the times are changed and we with them. 

(Mr. Bentley died in 1740. For about a year he 
had as colleague John Farmer, a brother of the 
more celebrated Hugh Farmer of Walthamstow. 
He succeeded to the sole pastorate, and after 
about 7 years removed to London. Next Nicholas 
Humphrey ministered for two years; and then 
_ a followed a vacancy of considerable duration, and 
temporary secession. In 1752 the Rev. Henry Peyto, 
grandson of an ejected minister, was ordained, 
thus entering on a successful pastorate of 25 years. 
_He died in 1776, aged 74 years. <A year before this 
the Rev. Mordecai Andrews was ordained as his 
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co-pastor and successor. It is said that 21 min- 
isters were present at the solemnity. During the 
Rey. Andrews’ pastorate the first Sunday school in 
the town was established ; and four persons were 
received into fellowship who became pastors of 
Congregational churches. He retired in 1797, and 
was succeeded. by Jeremiah Fielding. His pas- 
torate of 20 years was marked by unhappy 
disagreements, and another secession, which was 
only terminated by his retirement. | 

Of recent pastors mention must be made of 
Algernon Wells, born at Peckham, 11th September, 
1794, and trained for the ministry at Hoxton 
academy. Mr. Wells was invited to the pastorate 
of this church in February, 1818. There appear 
to have been some difficulties connected with the 
settlement, or perhaps the reunion of the seceded 
members; and the ordination was delayed till 6th 
April, 1819. The difficulties, however, were soon 
overcome by the loving wisdom with which Mr. 
Wells devoted himself to the service of the church. 
He continued to labour here, amidst the respect 
and love of his people, for nearly 20 years. Having 
been invited to become secretary of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales and 
of the Colonial Missionary Society, he resigned 
his charge on June 38rd, 1837, and left amidst 
general regret. There are still some among us 
who gratefully remember his ministry. When 
the Congregational Union was first projected he 
did not feel quite sure that it was allowable or 
safe, savouring too much, we presume, of Presby- 
terianism. He attended one of the early meetings 
of the Union, however, the result of which was 
that the critic himself became its devoted secretary. 
We learn that “in this office it is hardly possible 
to award him excessive praise. His wise sug- 
gestions, his efficient plans, his judgement in 
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council, his prudence in action, his talent for 
correspondence, his beautiful addresses, printed 
or spoken, his bearing and deportment, spirit and 
tone, everything belonging to him, within him 
and about him, marked him out as one whom 
God had peculiarly fitted for that kind of work 
which he did so well, and was therefore called 
upon to do so much.” 

John Kay from Highbury College was ordained 
to the pastorate on June 6th, 1839, and died in 
October, 1854. During his ministry the day 
schools were erected “for the education of 
children, without excluding any on account of 
any religious distinction of sect or party.” These 
schools continue with us until this day. 

The Rey. Bryan Dale from Western College was 
ordained October 18th, 1855; he remained. till 
1863, when he removed to Halifax, and became the 
secretary of the West Riding Union. Mr. Dale is 
author of that delightful “pook The Annals of 
Coggeshall, from which we have culled exten- 
sively when preparing this statement. 

Mr. Dale was succeeded by Alfred Downing 
Philps from Hackney College in 1864; he con- 
tinued to labour with creat acceptance for 
33 years. Mr. Philps married Annie McAll, the 
highly accomplished and very gracious daughter 
of Principal McAll of Hackney ‘College, a family 
known not only in the religious. world of this 
country but also on the Continent of Hurope and in 
the United States of America. The united ministry 
‘of Mr. and Mrs. Philps was. greatly blessed, not 
only in this church but in the town. Mr. Philps 
was aman of great sagacity and of irreproachable 
character, wearing throughout the whole course of 
his ministry the white lily of a blameless life. 
He was for many years the able secretary of the 
Congregational Union for this county. 


D 
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Mr. Philps was succeeded in 1898 by the Rev. 
George A. Hamson from Twickenham. He labour- 
ed here for seven years, and afterwards removed 
to George Lane, Woodford. 

Mr. Hamson was succeeded by the Rév: Harri 
Oliver from Ashurst Wood, who maintains the 
work successfully under circumstances the like of 
which perhaps none of his immediate predecessors 
had to contend against. May his bow long abide 
in strength. | 

Some of the entries in the church register are of 
interest. We read for instance in 1794: “Isaac 
Anthony admitted member, went to Homerton 
College ; then pastor at Bedford.” The late Rev. 
FP. EB. ‘Anthony of Western College was his grand- 
son. Another entry is of not less interest: “ ord 
July, 1801, James Spurgeon, admitted member ; 
afterwards dismissed to Clare to become pastor of 
Independent church, afterwards of Stambourne ; 
grandfather of the Rev. Charles Haddon Spurgeon.” 
Many of you are doubtless familiar with that 
charming book by Mr. Spurgeon entitled : Memories 
of Stambourne. The following ministers of the 
Congregational church were either originally or 
through their parents connected with this church : 
the Rev. Arthur Beard, late of Melksham, now 
residing in London ; the Rev. Isaac Anthony, New 
Brompton ; the Rev. A. A. Dowsett, Ipswich ; his 
sons, the Rev. E. A. Dowsett, Brockley, and the 
Rev. Leonard Dowsett, Harpenden ; the Rev. A. 
M. Gardner, late of Wednesbury, since organising 
agent of the L.M.S.; the Rev. Wallace Harvey- 
Jellie, D.D., Presbyterian Church of England, 
Cheltenham ; the Rev. Bertram Harvey-Jellie, 
Presbyterian. Church of England, Shrewsbury ; 
the Rev. Isaac Near, Penge Tabernacle, Baptist. 

Since its erection in 1710 the church fabric has 
been three times enlarged, and in 1883 it was 
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entirely renovated and reseated. The church was 
again renovated in 1899 at a cost of upwards of 
£250. Through the exertions of the then pastor, 
the Rev. A. D. Philps, the beautiful lecture hall, 
with class rooms attached, was added in 1890. 
The organ was enlarged and reconstructed in 1902 
at a cost of about £350. 

In the present year a new heating apparatus, 
the radiator system, was introduced at a cost of 
about £150. 

. We close as we began with a reference to John 
Owen. Preaching to the army under Fairfax when 
investing Colchester, Owen uttered the remark- 
able words: “I hope the poor town [Coggeshal]] 
wherein I live is more enriched with a store of 
mercy of a few months than with a full trade 
of many years. No place in the County so 
threatened ; no place in the County so preserved : 
small undertakings there blessed: great opposition 
blasted. Non nobis, Domine, non nobis.” 
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The Indulgence, 1672 


N Transactions, vol. 1., p. 408, some account was 
given of the original drafts of licences to be 
issued under the Indulgence of 1672, now 

preserved in the Public Record Office. It was 
there stated that only five of the actual licences 
were known to be in existence. Since then several 
others have been reported, but the whole number 
is less than a dozen. 

In view of tho scarcity of these interesting 
documents, we give herewith a reduced facsimile 
of the one preserved in the Congregational 
Library ; granted to Jeremiah Littlejohn, Presby- 
terian, to preach in the house of Robert Berren 
at Gillingham, Dorset, and in any other allowed 
place. The licensee is probably, but not certainly, 
the same as Jerome Littlejohn, said by Calamy to 
have been ejected from the rectory of Bratton 
Seymour, Somerset. He is said to have preached 
at North and South Cadbury, “and sometimes at 
other places as he was invited.” These villages 
are about 12 or 14 miles from Gillingham. 
“ Hierome Littlejohn, Presbyterian,” was licensed 
to preach in his own house at North Cadbury. 
He died 2nd March, 1680, aged 55. 

It is remarkable that the Rev. F. Bate, in his 
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List of Licences, mentions that granted to Hierome 
Littlejohn for his house at North Cadbury, and 
one for the house of Robert Berren at Gillingham ; 
but seems not to have been aware of the document 
here reproduced. 

The full dimensions of the sheet are 12} by 94 
inches, including a 2 inch blank margin on the 
left hand side which our photographer has 
omitted. : 
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Marmaduke Matthews of Swansea 


quested about a scarce book by Marmaduke 

Matthews’ of Swansea. By the kindness of 
C. H. Glascodine, Esqr. (7 Abingdon Gardens, 
West Kensington), we have been favoured with a 
sight of the volume, unfortunately defective, 
which is in his possession, and is in all probability 
unique. The title page is missing; next come 
three unpaged leaves of rugged verse; then a 
prose treatise: The Reconciling Remonstrance, 
pp. 1-39. The next 16 pages (41-56) are missing. 
Then follows A Shrill-Sounding Whisper to a Sin 
Loving Soul, pp. 57-68; and a “postscript or 
appendix” called by the same name as the last, 
pp. 69-120. The book is not mentioned in the life 
of the author (by Mr. Lleufer Thomas) in the 
Dictionary of National Biography; but is clearly 
identified by his signature on p. 68, which con- 
cludes: “and this is the fervent and the affec- 
tionate wish of the unworthiest of the Lord’s 
unwearied Remonstrating Remembrancers, Mar- 
maduke Matthews. Swansea in South Wales the 
seven of the four month, which is more roundly 
than soundly stiled June, 1670.” 

Although the title page is missing there is a 
loose fly leaf, inscribed, probably in the author's 
handwriting: “at the house, in the hand, and 
with the Heart of the Author's much obliging 
Benefactor, Mr. Alderman Jones, by the Key, let 
this labour of love be left, very respectfully.” 

As the book is neither in the British Museum 
nor in the Welsh National Library, both Mr. 


T° Transactions iv., 332, information was re- 
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Glascodine and Mr. Ballinger (librarian W.N. L., 
Aberystwyth) would be glad to hear of another 
copy. Possibly one may exist in America, where 
Matthews spent part of his life. 

No sepulchral memorial of Matthews is known. 
But in Llangavelach church, four miles from 
Swansea, is a small brass to the memory of his 
father and mother. The Latin inscription is no 
doubt the work of Matthews himself. Hydfywch 
farm (called Nydvevch in the inscription) still 
bears that name. The brass had evidently been 
stolen and recovered,as appears from a few 
words scratched at the bottom. 


I. Verses prefixed to The Reconciling Remon- 
strance: 


The daily-dying Author to his duly-distinguishing attestation. 


Fly soul-searching script, haste into 
the (a) houses, hands and hearts : 
Of Sots and Saints, say thou, surely, 
thy lines are lights, not darts. 
a. Isai. 984.1. Zeph. 1.12. a. Acts 20.26 Rev. 2.23. 


_ Hurting none, helping all to see 

the State (b) in which they stand : 

But warn wak’d souls to be blessing, 
or begging out of hand. 

Dower. 26.3. Ezek. 20.4,37. b,)' 2) Cor, 13.3) Pits a1. 

To bless the Lord, (c) if wills are wrought, 
best paft not to refuse : 

To begg (d) (if graceless ones appear) 
for help, chief-good to chuse. 


Pineal. 103.0. Isa. 20.12. c. Matth. 5.20. Luk. 10.42 

and 17.17. 

d. Psal. 121.1 and 142.4. d. Matth.8.2 and 15.25. 
Jer.:3.23. Mark 9.24. 


Bar sinners from stark (e) despairing, 
Sith bloud may make them Saints ; 
As he made many monstrous ones, 
Maugre their Plagues and Plaints. 
ei Jer. 30.7. Zach. 8.13. e. Luk. 4.18. 1 Joh. 1.7. 


‘ Query if error for 38. 
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Charge stout’st Saints ne’er (f) to presume ; 
*gainst boasting bid them pray: 
Lest they fall as did bigger Stars ; 
Minde them where once they lay. 
+. Psals 10.53; f. Rom. 3.27 and rr. 22. 
Ezek. 16.6,15 and 33.13. '» “Reve gue 
Hos. 9.1,15. 
If Churles smite thee for thy (g) plainness, 
say as say’'d the SURETIE, 
If I’ve spoke ill, ’gainst it witness ; 
— if well, why smit’st thou me? 
. 1 Kings 20.24. g. John 18.23. Acts 23.2. 
Amos 7.10,13. 2 Tim. 2.6: 
When thou art judg’d to be quite mad, 
reply with him (h) of old, 
Sound truths I tell, in soberness ; 
_\May I not then be bold? 
2 Kings 9.110), Jers 1.07. h. Acts 26.11,25 
Ezek. 3.9. 2 Cor. 5.13. 
As thou prov’st that most are Christless, 
Godless, (i) Hopeless Creatures : 
So thou proclaim’st that yet e’en such, 
May get (k) famous features. 
Jer. 2.25 and 18.12. 1-2 Cor. 4s 
2. Chi t5.3,5e ledmewsi20: 1 Joh. 2.15 and 3.3,15. 
lZelk. 130: 26.378 k. Rom, 11.23. 
Zech: 13.1. 1 Cor. ‘6.1m 
By fixing at's feet, whose sharp word 
cures (1) souls ; when’t kills their sins ; 
Whose kiss makes some blest Brides, who were 
base slaves (1m) in Satan’s gins. 
Deut. 32.39. l.. 2 Cor..2.16. “eigen. 
Psal. 45.5 and 68.21. 
Isa. 55.3,7 and 56.3,8. m. Luk. 8.2,3. 
Zech. 14.16,20. Rev. 7.13 and 19.18. 
Let none then fame the scribe a foe, 
Whose news (n) makes faces sad : 
Sith’s main scope is to shew how all 
griev’d mindes might be right glad. 
. Isa. 65.2,14 and 66.5,10. n. Acts 5.30,32. 


Mal. 4.1,2. Gal. 4.16, 19. 


p. 


q. 
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His Place, and Case is ’bove (Lords) scorn, 
tho’ now left in the lurch ; 

Yet long (0) a Scripture-Bishop was 
in a Philippian-Church. 


. Jer. 17,16 and 45,5. o. Acts 20,17.28. 
Zech, 3,2,7. Philsa1.20: 


Still waits (p) with girt loyns, & bright lamp 
for the promised Kingdom, 

Not doubting of full deliverance 
from the great wrath to come. 


Heb. 2.1,3. p. Luk, 12: 13 biRes Joh. Crake 
Zech. 9,12. 1 Thess. 1.10... 


Mourning, to mark how few do minde 
their lost (q) state in Eden: 
Their life (r) in sin ; Curst hate to Christ, 
the (s) true way to Heaven. 
Eccles. 7.29. . Isa. 43.27. q. Rom. 5.12,18._ 1 Cor. 15.22. 
The State of Creation. 


OD, 10115. ‘Psal. 14.4. <li: $20. “E Joligs-10- 


The State of Condemnation. 


s. Isai. 35.8.. Jer. 6.16. s. Luk. 19.14. Joh. 3.20 and 14.6. 
The State of Grace. 
Most’s gross spiting the Spirit of Grace, 
that seals (t) Saints to Glory. 
Cc asting blest guides behinde (u) the back, 
_ for which they’ll be (w) sorry. 
ty Heb, 9.30. Zech. 7.12. t. Acts 7.51. Heb. 10.26,29. 
The State of Glory. 
feesalss0.10. ‘I Kings 14.9. u. Luk, 10.16. 1 Thes. 4.8. 
Ezek. 23,35. 
w. Isai. 63.10. We Janis S3: ‘Rev.r.7; 
Who's told, that truthless troops one day, 
to hills (x) for help will hoop ; 
Fearing to eye’s face, at whose feet 
blest Angels (y) humbly stoop. 
iesae2.tQ. jer. 20.3,4. x 2’ Thess. 2.16.’ Rev, 6.15.20. 
¥ Psat. 07.7. Isai. 6.2,3. y- Matt. 4.11. Luk. 2.13,14. 
Heb. 1.6. 
Where all constant soul-converters 
shall shine as doth (z) the Sun ; 
Aftér they (in their frail bodies) 
their stinted Race have run. 
Zemeeees.st- Dan. 12.3. Zoe Matt113-43. 5 Phih-3.20,2¥. 
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II. Inscription on brass in Llangavelach church: 


SUN MOON 
Kneeling figure of man, Kneeling figure of woman. 
In 


FA&LICEM FALICIORIS VIRI MEMORIAM 
MatTHu&!I JOHNES DE NYDVEVCH 
Qvi (VNA CVM. CONIVGE SVA 
DILECTISSIMA MARIA, HIC 
SECVNDVM CHRISTI ADVENTVM 

: EXPECTAT, 


EN HIC IN TVMVLO DEFVNCTOS INTER, AMORIS 
EXEMPLAR VIVVM ( CANDIDE LECTOR, HABES 

Qvos VNIVIT AMOR DUM CONVIXERE, SEPULTI 
QVAM BENE SVNT VNO VIR MVLIERQVE TORO. 

VY VITA VNA FVIT, SIC MORS ESt VNA, SEPVLCHRVM 
VNVM EST AMBOBVS LECTVS VT VNVS ERAT, 

QOvos CONIVNXIT HYMEN, NON MORS DISIVNXIT, VTRISQVE 
VT FVIT VNA CARO, PULVIS ET VNVS ERIT. 

J2MVLA FATA QOVEROR SOCIOS CECIDISSE IVGALES 
GRATVLOR HOC FATVM SIC CECIDISSE SIMVL. 


PATRI MATRIOVE CHARISSIMIS 
FILIUS MAZRENS OFFICIOSA® 
PIEYATIS ET AMORIS ERGO 

ee 
MARMADVCVS MATTHEWES. 


The following is the supplementary legend, 
“scratched rather than graven”: 


EX RAPACIBUS 
SACRILEGOR : 
MAnisus Feelic nt 
de Recuper 
1656 
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The Humble Petition of the Brownists 


THe Hvyms_e | PETITION | or tHE | BROWNISTS. | 
Printed in the yeare | 1641 


THE | HUMBLE PETITION | OF THE | Afflicted Brethren. | 
Humbly shewing 


HAT whereas there are so many different Religions now 
professed in England; as your Honours well know, and 
that with griefe no doubt, casting your eyes upon the great 
confusion that thereby ariseth in the common wealth ; every 

one hoping and expecting that theirs alone shall be received and 
established by this present and powerfull high Court of Parliament 
and all others to bee cast forth abolished and prosecuted, which 
certainely would cause (if it be once Decreed) a farre greater 
confusion and discontentment. 

For the timely prevention of which danger many hold it 
necessarie, and humbly desire, that you would take it into your 
deepe considerations and profound Judgements, whether it were 
not more convenient for the State, and more gratefull to the 
subjects to tollerate all professions whatsoever, every one being 
left to use his owne conscience, none to be punished or pesecuted 
[ste] for it. 

There is no man that prefesseth a Religion, but is in conscience 
perswaded that to be the best wherein to save his soule, & can 
give no doubt some reas, yea, and alleage some authority out of 
the word of God for it, which is an argument that not his will, 
but his Judgement is convinced, and therefore holds it unreasonable, 
. to be forced to follow other mens Judgements and not his owne in 
a matter of so great importance as that of his salvation is, which is 
the onely marke his tender soule aymes at in his Religion, and for 
which hee reades the word daily, and hourely sucking trom thence 
sweet and holy Doctrines as Bees doe honey from sweet flowers in 
the Spring time. . It may be objected that this Tolleration would 
“breede a greater confusion, but wee which know wee have the 
Spirit, beleeve the contrary ; for the establishing of onely one, and 
suppressing all others, will breede in all a generall discontent, 
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jarring, rayling, libelling, and consequently must needs follow a 
mighty confusion, where contrarywise, if all were permitted, all 
would be pleased all in peace, and their obligation and love would 
be farre greater to the King and State for so great a benefit as the 
freedome of conscience, which to all men is the most gratefull 
thing in the world, more for the better maintaining of peace with 
each other, differing in Religion, how easie a matter.it were 
considering the good natures and sweet dispositions of our English 
nation, who willingly would embrace a law enacted to that effect 
that were [? zone] apon some penalty to be imposed, should 
affront or upbraid the other for his Religion. This in divers well 
governed Countries is permitted, as Holland, Germanie, France, 
and Polonia, &c. where though their Religion be as opposite as 
Heaven to Hell, yet their concord is so great, that they say with 
the Prophet David, behold how good and pleasant a thing it is for 
Brethren to dwell together, Psal. 132. 

If therefore the Brownists upon scruple of their tender con- 
science, and grounded upon the word, will separate themselves, 
and not go to the-Church with Protestants, let them alone, give 
them free leave to exercise their Religion where they please 
without disturbance, the place where doth not import, they not 
daring to adde or diminish anything in the written word. If the 
Puritans will not use the Service Booke, Corner Cap, Surplesse; or 
Altar, nor bow at the name of Jesus, their pure hearts esteeming it 
Idolatrie, let them alone, they are great readers of Gods booke, 
and if they bee in errour, they will sooner finde it, having liberty of 
conscience, then being oppressed with the Tyranny of the High 
Commission Court or other kindes of persecutions which disquiet 
their consciences and troubles their patience. If the Socinians 
will not subscribe to the 39 Articles nor credit more then by 
Naturall force of their best witts they can reach unto, Jet them 
alone, they professe that if any man can give them a better reason, 
confute them by the word, they are ready every hower to change 
their opinions, of such soft and pliable natures they are. 

If the Ariminian will have Bishops, Altars, Lights, Organs, hold 
Free-will, merit of good workes, and divers other points with 
Papists, though as yet no sacrifice with them, upon their Altars, 
let them alone, let them use their ceremonies without sacrifice, . 
let every spirit praise the Lord, Psal. 150. 

If the Papists will have Altars, Priests, Sacrifice and ceremonies, 
and the Pope for their supreame head in Spirituall affaires, seeing 
they affirm so confidently they have had these Sixteene hundred 
and odde years,i\let them alone with their pretended prescription, 
and let every Religion take what Spirituall head they please, for 
so they will, whether wee will or no, but the matter imports: not, 
so they obey. the King as temporall ‘head, and humbly subniit to 
the State and civil Lawes, and live quietly together. 
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Let the Adamits Preach in vaults & caves as naked as their 
nailes, and starve themselves with cold, they thinke themselves as 
imnocent as Adam and Eve were in their nakednesse before their 
fall, let them therefore alone till some innocent Eve bee so curious 
as to eate forbidden fruit, aud then they will all make themselves 
aprons of figge leaves perceiving their nakednesse. 

Let the Family of Love meete together in their sweet perfum’d 
Chambers, giving each other the sweet kisse of peace; great 
pitty it were it were [sic.] to hinder their mutuall charity ; let 
them alone: Lastly the same we desire for all professors of the 
Gospel. Let every one abound in his owne sence. Rott. 14. 

Now were this freedome permitted, there would not bee so 
many idle scandalous pamphlets, daily cast abroad to the great 
vexation of each other, & trouble to the whole Realme, every one 
labouring to preferre his owne Religion, 

A. Tolleration therefore would hinder all this strife and dis- 
contentment, but if oppressed with persecution they will cry out 
of the word of God, We will render to Caesar, the things that are due 
to Caesar, ‘and to God that which is due to God, Marke 12. If 
Tollerated, more promptly will they obey the King and State, if 
troubled or molested, they will cry We must obey God rather than 
men, Acts 5. and so remaine discontented and afflicted in spirit. 

Neither doth a Tolleration seeme dissonant, but rather con- 
cordant with the Doctrine of the most learned Protestants: First 
the Primate of Ireland Doctor Vsher, in a Sermon before King 
Fames at Wanstead 1624, admittes all Christians into the Church 
of what Religion soever, good soule | hee will have none perse- 
cuted, his tender heart drawes all to Heaven. Muscovites, Grecians, 
Ethiopians, all reformed Churches even from Constantinople to the 
East Indies, none! none by him are excluded from Paradise, as 
you may reade in the ro. and 11. page of his aforecited sermon, 
his pitifull heart cannot passe such a bloody sentence upon so 
many poor Soules ; nay he will pull in the very Jewes and Papists, 
for the Ethiopians though they baptise with us, yet they circum- 
cise,also both male and female, and in all other things joyne hands 
with the Pope, as in the confession of their faith sent to Gregory 
the 13. is manifest. This learned Doctor being so gracious and 
mercifully pittiful, how.can we Imagine that your clemencies will 
_ persecute those on earth which are esteemed worthy of Heaven. 
Master Hooker in his five bookes of Ecclesiastical policy, page 138. 
affirmes the Church of Rome to be part of the house of God, a 
limbe of the visible Church of Christ, and page 130. he saith, we 
gladly acknowledge them to be of the family of Jesus Christ, then 
I hape you will not deny other professors of the Gospel to be of 
_the family of Christ. If they be of the family of God, others are 
not of the family of the Divell, no, all servants of Christ, brethren 
of Christ, all according to Doctor Vshers doctrine shall be saved : 


* 
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why then should any be persecuted, shall the servants of the same 
family persecute their fellowservants, this must needes bee greatly 
displeasing to the Master of the family, let therefore none of:the 
servants of the familie bee persecuted for the love and honour you 


-beare to the Lord and Master. 


Seeing therefore in the opinion of these and divers other learned 
Protestant Doctors which you know well, the Papists may be 
saved, and as Doctor Some saith, in his defence against Master 
Penrice Page 164, 182 and 176, that it is absurd to think the con- 
trary, yee will without question thinke it more absurd to: hold 
either professors damned, then it follows that it is most absurd to 
persecute any whose names are written in the book of life, never 
to be blotted out, if they persevere and live the life of the 
righteous. 

“Let every one therefore follow his owne Religion so hee bee 
obedient to the State and temporall lawes ; certainely that which 
is erroneous will in time appeare, and, the professors of it will be 
ashamed, it will perish and wither as a flower, vanish as smoake, 
and passe as a shadow. 

The Apostles of Christ preaching (Acis the 5) the Jewes hearing 
these things it cut them to the heart, and they consulted to kill 
them ; but as the same chapter relates verse 34. one of the Counsell 
rising up, a Pharisee called Gaimmalicll, a Doctor of the Law 
honorable to the people commanded the men to bee put forth a 
while, and then he said to them, you men of Israel what meane 
you to yourselves for before these dayes there rose Thendas, saying 
he was somebody, to whom consented a number of men, above 
400, who was slaine, and all that beleived [sic] him were dispersed, 
and brought to nothing. After this fellow there rose Judas of 
Galilee, and drew away the people after him who were dispersed. 

And therefore I say unto you, depart from these men, and let 
them alone, for if this councell a worke be of men, it will be 
dissolved but if it be of God, ye are not able to dissolve them, 
least perhaps you bee found to resist God also. And they con- 
sented to him; here is a president [sic], here is an example even 
from the Scripture itself, follow it wee beseech you, give your 
consents, agree, vote it, that every man may have freedome of 
conscience, let them alone; you desire nothing but the truth by 


' this freedome, and connivency [sic] truth will at last appeare,: 


that which is of man will be dissolved, that which is of God will 
continue and remaine for ever, how many men are wavering what 
to follow, what to embrace, neither will they be contented with 
anything that shall be established by Act of Parliament, were it 
never so geod, onely freedome will in time cause the truth to 
shine upon them. ' 

The matter therefore of so great importance and consequence, 
we prostrate ; leaving to your honours profound and deepe 

fe 

. a 


’ 


” * 
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Judgements, humbly requesting and imploring againe and againe, 
that for the quiet of the State, for the comfort of the subject, and 
for the love of truth, you cause and proclaim a tolleration, that for 
Religion none shall be persecuted, but every one shall freely enjoy 
his conscience. 

This is every mans case, this would bring Joy to all, discontent 
to none ; this would breede the hartiest love, loyalty and affection 
to our dread Soveraigne, our gratious king, this would cause all 
dutifull and loving respects to you, right honourable and noble 
Peeres of the upper House of Parliament, and no less to the most 
noble Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of the Honourable House 
of Commons, the carefull watchfull, and painefull laborus, 
and endeavourers in this behalfe for the good of the Common- 
wealth, and the comforts of afflicted soules and conscie[u]ces ; 
grant therefore this Petition, and for ever you will eternize your 
names, 

And so praying to the Lord that hee wiould endue your hearts 
with the spirit of true wisdome and clemency towards your poore 
servants and brethren in the Lord, and grant their humble petition, 
we ceaes. ° 


[The above tract does not appear to have been reprinted. It is 
a small 4to. of io pp. ; the press mark in the British Museum is 
E. 178.(10).] 
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Editorial 


nesday, roth May. The business was confined to a review 

of the past proceedings of the Society, and of work which it 

is desirable to take in hand. Some anxiety was expressed 
as to our financial position, owing to the loss by death and other- 
wise of members who formerly were liberal subscribers. It is 
earnestly desired that all our friends will endeavour, by making 
our work more widely known, to obtain a large increase of our 
membership. 


QO: Annual Meeting was held at the Memorial Hall on Wed- 


x * 

It is nearly.a hundred years since B. Brook published his monu- 
mental Lives of the Puritans. Since then much light has been shed 
on the history of early Nonconformity by the original researches 
of Bogue and Bennett, Jos. Fletcher, R. Vaughan, Waddington, 
Stoughton, and other less known investigators. Many valuable 
biographies have appeared, some of which have become classical. 
The story of the early Free Churches in several counties has 
been told with great wealth of detail by Browne, B. Dale, T. W. 
Davids; Halley, Nightingale, Ogle, Urwick, and others. But 
since Brook- no student of our Nonconformist Origines has 
presented such an exhibition of painstaking and exhaustive research 
as is to be seen in Official Records of Early Nonconformity Under 
Persecution and Indulgence, by the Rev. Geo. Lyon Turner, M.A. 
This work, which has been fully six years in preparation, contains 
in the first volume: (1) The Episcopal Returns relating to Non- 
conformity obtained in 1665; (2) The Sheldonian Reports of Con- 
venticles in 1669; and (3) The whole of the extant documents, 
from the entry books down to the scrappiest memoranda to be 
found in the Public Record Office, relating to the Indulgence of 
1672. Every document is given verbatim, literatim, et punctuatim, 
in several cases special type being cut to represent abbreviations ; 
and the proofs were corrected, not from the author’s MS., but from 
the originals. In the second volume the whole of this chaotic 
matter is classified by counties and localities, every entry being 
made readily accessible by three elaborate indexes. There are 
also references to such lives of persons named as are found in the 
Nonconformists Meniorial; those which are doubtful being duly 
queried. 


(Trans. Vol. V.,"No. 2, p. 65.) 
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Mr. Turner has not attempted to write a popular narrative ; his 
book is not history, but material for history, and it will be 
indispensable to all future historians of the Free Churches. Books 
of this kind can never be commercially successful; only under very 
exceptional circumstances can their sale repay the cost of pro- 
duction. All the more deeply are the public indebted to scholars 
like Mr. Turner, who without the remotest prospect of gain, and 
for the pure love of truth, devote labour and expenditure to the 
production of works of national importance, whereby students all 
the world over are enabled to utilize the fruits of research which 
for themselves would be impossible. 


* * 


About four years ago a book was published on The Independent 
Church in Westminster Abbey, which one of our correspondents 
criticized with considerable severity. We have read with pleasure 
acompanion volume: The Ministers of the Abbey Independent Church, 
by the Rev. Ira Boseley, which is happily tree from such ana- 
chronisms as disfigured the earlier treatise. It contains interesting 
and appreciative memoirs of the Revs. W. Strong and John Rowe ; 
together with brief notices of Seth Wood (who was assistant to 
both in the abbey) ; Thomas Rowe (tutor of Isaac Watts), Samuel 
Lee, and Theophilus Gale, who were all colleagues with John Rowe 
after his ejection. The book is a welcome tribute to men who 
served their generation by the will of God, and whose memory 
deserves to be kept green. ‘The author has, however, suffered 
from a strange lapse of memory; quoting from a sermon preached 
by Strong before the Long Parliament, that they were ‘the first 
Parliament in this nation which had undertaken by a public Cove- 
nant, with hands uplifted to the most high God, to endeavour a 
perfect Reformation,” he queries ‘“‘ where was this impressive scene 
enacted ?” evidently forgetting the memorable ceremonial in St. 
Margaret’s church, on 25th September, 1643. This, however, may 
be deemed a minor blemish, and the book deserves a wide 
circulation. 

* % 

A sixth volume of the ‘ Congregational Worthies” Series, issued 
by the Congregational Union, is just to hand. It isa Life of Fohn 
Owen, by Dr. Jas. Moffat. The standard life of Owen, by Wm. 
Orme, is too bulky to find many readers inthese days. Dr. Moffat’s 
memoir is not only concise, but scrupulously fair; giving due 
praise to Owen’s many excellences, without concealing or ex- 
tenuating his mistakes and shortcomings. The volume is one of 
the best of the series. 

* * 


At a meeting of the Royal Archaeological Society, on 5th April, 
the Rev. H. R. Wilkinson exhibited a notable relic, which has been 
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preserved in his family for three generations : the embalmed head 
of Oliver Cromwell. It is nothing short of a national disgrace that 
this relic is not replaced in the tomb from which the contemptible 
malice of Charles the Worst ejected it 250 years ago. More than 
once its reinterment.in the Abbey has been urged, but those in 
authority always objected that there was no adequate proof of its 
authenticity. When this doubt is next interposed we may waive 
all the evidence from physical conformation, agreement with the 
death mask, trace of the well known wart, etc., and ask the 
objectors to name any other body which was first royally embalmed, 
and then beheaded, and the head exposed ona pike. We-would 
strenuously protest against any further exhibition of the relic ; but 
we earnestly hope that Mr. Wilkinson will, as heretofore, guard it 
as a sacred trust until public opinion irresistibly demands the only 
possible reparation to the memory of the greatest of Englishmen. 


* * 


In our last issue we omitted to call attention to a valuable article 
in the October, Transactions of the Baptist Historical Society. This 
is a list, probably as complete as can now be made, of all the 
Baptist churches in England circa 1718. It is based on the 
“‘ Ryans” list in Williams’s Library, but supplemented from various 
sources. 

* *® 

We are looking forward with eager interest for a promised work 
by the Rev. B. Nightingale, M.A., on ‘The Ejected of 1662 in 
Cumberland, their Predecessors and Successors.” It is to be in 
two vols., about 700 pp. each ; and will contain a large amount of 
unpublished material from Lambeth, the British Museum, the 
Bodleian, State papers, parish registers, etc. It is expected to set 
in new and interesting light some of the religious problems of the 
Commonwealth and Restoration period. The price will be 28s. net. 

a * 

A meeting of our Society will be held at Nottingham in October, 
in connection with the Autumnal Meetings of the Congregational 
Union. We hope to have a paper from the Rev. H. F. Sanders, 
B.D., on “ Early Nonconformity in Nottinghamshire.” 


* cd 


’ The first number of the Transactions (1901) is entirely out of 
print. The editor would be glad to purchase a copy, if any 
member has one to dispose of. 


* * 
Erratum. In last issue, P. 25, 1. 16, for 1821 read 1822. 
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Early Nonconformist Academies 


ViI—Bedworth 


about five miles N.E. of Coventry, was the 

seat of a small academy in the early part of 
the eighteenth century; about which, however, 
we have but little information. The Congrega- 
tional church in that village was constituted on 
25th January, 1686-7, with twelve members, several 
of whom resided at a considerable distance. This. 
was a result of the preaching of the Rev. JULIUS. 
SAUNDERS, who, in the following November was 
privately ordained as their pastor. Mr. Saunders 
was one of the family that counted amongst its. 
members the faithful martyr Lawrence Saunders. 
of Coventry. In his youth he was sent to Oxford 
to qualify for orders in the Established Church ; 
but having carefully studied the points at issue, 
he was led to take a definite stand on the side of 
Nonconformity. After leaving Oxford, therefore, 
he studied for some time under the Rey. John 
Shuttlewood at Sulby ; and then began to preach 
at Bedworth, where, as it lay beyond the limits of 
the Five Mile Act, it was hoped that meetings. 
might be held in safety. But the Conventicle Act. 
was resorted to, and under its provisions Mr. 
Saunders was imprisoned for two years in Warwick 
gaol. The Revolution brought security; but the 
little church was for a time much disturbed by 
Antinomianism, and peace was only attained by 


B anon ve in Warwickshire, a large village 
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the expulsion of some disorderly members. One 
eftect of this was that Mr. Saunders, though he is 
described as “a stern, awful minister of the strictly 
Calvinistic or Independent sort,’ was moved to 
write: “I hope I shall loathe Antinomianism 
while I live upon the earth.” 

Itt would seem that soon after this he was led 
specially to pray “that God would direct us what 
course to take for the succession of a Gospel 
ministry.” Openings were many, capable preachers 
were few; Mr. Saunders received applications for 
help from various churches; and the advice of 
several brethren concurred in urging on him the 
counsel of St. Paul to Timothy, 2 Tim. i. 2. At 
what time he began to receive students is not 
stated ; probably about the end of the century. 

We have no complete list of Mr. Saunders’s 
students. Ten names have come down to us, two 
or three of whom received instruction from his 
assistant and successor, the Rev. John Kirkpatrick, 
M.A. The names are as follows: 


John Saunders, Bury St. Edmunds and Hertford 
Julius Saunders, Denton (both sons of the tutor) 
Thomas Saunders, Coventry and Kettering (his nephew) 
Joseph Barber, Basingstoke and London 
James Rooker, Bridport 
John Drake, Yardiey Hastings 
Robert Gilbert, succeeded Doddridge at Northampton 

_ ‘Simon Reader, ‘Wareham (also studied with Doddridge) 
Thomas Reader, Weymouth, Newbury, and Taunton 
James Burgess, Whitworth in Lancashire 


The last two, at least, received part if not the 
whole of their tuition from Mr. Kirkpatrick. 

The date of Mr. Saunders’s death is not certainly 
known ; it-was probably in 1730. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
died about 1750. Neither of them published any- 
thing of importance. 
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Bridgwater 


An academy was established here shortly after 
the Revolution. The minister of the Presbyterian 
church was JOHN Moor#, M.A.; born at Musbury, 
Devon, about 1642, and educated at Colyton gram- 
mar school and Brasenose College, Oxford. He 
had episcopal ordination, and ministered at Holnest 
and Long Burton, Dorset, till 1667. But his con- 
formity was by no means perfect, and he became 
convinced that it was his duty to secede from the 
State Church. Accordingly he removed to Ottery 
St. Mary, Devon, where he had a small property, 
and preached as opportunity served ; being much 
esteemed by the country people, but greatly per- 
secuted by those in authority. Removing to Bridg- 
water 1n 1679 he laboured with great success for 
thirty-six years; his force of character and peace- 
able spirit at length disarmed opposition, so that 
he became exceedingly popular. 

Afterthe Revolution he commenced the academy, 
the date is not quite certain; in the conduct of 
which he was assisted by his two sons, the Rev. 
John Moore, junr., and (until about 1700) the Rev. 
Thos. Moore, afterwards of Abingdon. The spirit 
of persecution was not yet extinguished, and 
before the death of King William Mr. Moore, senr., 
was arrested under a warrant from the mayor for 
illegally keeping an academy. The arrest was 
made on a Sunday, just after he had left the 
pulpit; and altogether he was involved in an 
expense of between £20 and £30. 

Mr. Moore, senr., died at the age of 75, on 23rd 
April, 1717. His only published works were a 
sermon preached in 1698 for a “Society for 
Reformation of Manners,’ and a controversial 
piece on Gifts and Forms of Prayer. Ue was suc- 
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ceeded in his pastorate by his son, the Rev. John 
Moore, junr., who carried on the academy till his 
death, at the age of 74, on 3lst December, 1747. 
Somewhat late in life he adopted Arian opinions, 
on account of which several of his pupils sought 
other instructors. He was the author of Propo- 
sitions on Natural and Revealed Religion, and of a 
controversial tract on the Trinity. 

The following list of the Bridgwater students 
was derived from a lady related to the Moore 
family, and is believed to be approximately com- 
plete; but there may be some omissions: 


John Norman, Portsmouth 
Richard Jones, Christchurch 
*Thomas Morgan, M.D., “The 
Moral Philosopher.” 
John Green, died while a student 
James Green, Shaftesbury and 
Exeter 
— Furze, Exeter 
— Flavel, son of Flavel of Dart- 
mouth 
Henry Atkinson, Totness 
Nathaniel Cock, Bideford 
Joshua Cook, Ashburton 
— Thompson, conformed 
Thos. Lavender, conformed 
Simon Welman, Esq. 
>George Speke, colonel » father of 
Lady North 
— Banger, Dorset 
Robt. Batten or Button, Char- 
mouth 


— Denbutry, died at Bristol 

Dr. John Milner, Peckham 

W. Milner, Jeft the ministry 

Simon Browne, Portsmouth and 
London 

John Wade, J.P., Gloucester- 
shire 

Thomas Osler, S. Petherton 

Jos. Pyke, Warminster and 
Tiverton 

4 Samuel Chandler, D.D., London 
Jasper How, Falmouth 
®James How, conformed 

— Cudmore, Plymouth 

Jos. Denham, London 

Saml. Baker, Bridgwater 

James Watts, Bridgwater 

— Waters, Chidleigh 

— Pearce, Mere 

Zachariah Bailey, Esq. 

Thomas Glover, Frome 


°John Diaper, Bristol 


The academy was interrupted for a short time 
on the passing of the Schism Act (1714), and Mr. 
Moore deemed it prudent to retire into privacy. 
The following students were entered after its 
resumption : 
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John Pretty, Waytown 
John Armstrong, died young 
‘Peter Bennet 
® James Chadwick, Taunton 
Baldwin Deacon, Bishops Hull, 
CLC, 
Joshua Keath or Keech, I/mins- 
ter 
Matthew Dowdell, Beckington 
John Osler, Lambrook 
W. or J. Miles, Yeovil 
Thomas Norman, son of Fohn 
N, above 
Samuel Bulstrode, died while a 
student 
John Butler or Rutter, Honiton 
Henry Webb or Webber 
Peter Gifford 
James Berry, Sidmouth and 
Crediton 
James Short, Barnstaple 
»John Kiddel, Tiverton 
Jos. Launce, died young 
George Castle, Hatherleigh 
John Rudge, Tiverton 
John Batson 


Thos. Clark, near Exeter 
Stephen Whitwell, died while a 
student 


»Samuel Lavington, Bideford 


William Lavington, Exeter 

John Frank, Bath 

Matthew ‘Towgood, Bazker, 
London 

Thos. Totterdel, died while a 
student 

John Pool Chamlelas and Tor- 
rington 

Thomas Chapman, Collumpton, 
Aaa yy 

Joseph Jeffries, London’ 

} Peard Jillard, Shepton Mallet 

‘John Diaper, son of ° above 

John Damer, Esq.,M.P., Ireland 

Dr. W. Gifford, Exeter 

— Hawker, Esq., Poundisford 

Benj. Kiddell, Sidmouth, Cork, 
etc, 

John Hawker, died young 

W. Bushnell,. ed! and 
Southwark 


(Another very incomplete list adds the name of Moore, of Ply- 


mouth and Taunton) 


NOTES. 


* Received his education gratuitously. 
>“ Frederick, 2nd Earl of Guildford and 8th Lord North, married 


Ann, 
May, 1756.” 


daughter and sole heir of George Speke, Esq., 20th 


° His son, of the same name, also studied here. 
“Also studied under Samuel Jones at Tewkesbury. 
® Married a niece of Lord Chancellor King. 

‘Also studied under Henry Groves at Taunton. 


’ Became insane. 


” These also studied under John Eames, F.R.S., in London. 


‘These also studied at Edinburgh. 


A large number of these students followed secular pursuits. 
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Manchester 


The foundation of the Manchester Academy is 
traditionally assigned to the learned HENRY NEW- 
COME, M.A., ejected from the Collegiate church, 
and afterwards founder of Cross Street Presby- 
terian church (now Unitarian) in that city. Walter 
Wilson says he ‘‘also taught academical learning, 
a work for which he was well qualified on account 
of his good natural abilities, and large stock of 
acquired knowledge, which he was very free in 
communicating”’ (see Theol. and Bibl. Mag., 1807, 
p. 348). If this be correct, his teaching must have 
been private; for he died 17th September, 1695, 
and there is good evidence that the academy com- 
menced in March, 1698. Its actual founder was 
JOHN CHORLTON, born at Salford in 1666, and 
educated at Frankland’s Academy. He entered 
on 4th April, 1682, when that institution was 
located at Natland, and in August, 1687, became 
assistant to Mr. Newcome. W. Wilson says he 
“was a man of extraordinary abilities, assisted by 
a strong and clean judgement, and a free and 
noble elocution. His temper was mild and amiable, 
his carriage modest and humble, and he was of 
moderate healing principles.” Matthew Henry, 
whose intimate friend he was for 16 years, says: 
“he was eminent for solid judgement, great 
thought, an extraordinary quickness and readiness 
of expression, a casuist one of a thousand, a won- 
-derfully clear head, ...and of great sincerity 
and eminent piety.” On Newcome’s death he suc- 
ceeded him in the pastorate, “and also took upon 
him the care of educating young men for the 
ministry.” Oliver Heywood records that not long 
after Frankland’s death he “set up a-teaching 
university learning in a great house at Man- 
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chester”; and gives a list of his students, 19 in 
number, of whom 14 had previously been with 
Frankland. This list, he says, he obtained 4th 
September, 1699: 


John Lomax, admitted 21st March, 16098. 

Reignold Tetlow,’ admitted 18th February, 1699. 
Joshua Nightingale,’ admitted 20th February, 1699. 
James Clegg,’ admitted 16th March, 1699. 

Richard Chorley,’ admitted 16th March, 1699. 
Richard Key or Clay,’ admitted 16th March, 1699. 
Samuel Audland, admitted 16th March, 1699. 
William Pendlebury,’ admitted 6th April, 1699. 
John Walmsley,’ admitted 15th April, 1699. 
William Woolstenholm,’ admitted 19th April, 1699. 
John Cowper, admitted 15th May, 1699. 

Joseph Crompton,’ admitted 17th May, 1699. 

John Crompton, admitted 27th May, 1699. 

James Brownlow,’ admitted 29th May, 1699. 

John Grace,? admitted 30th May, 1699. 

Edmund Hawarth, admitted 6th June, 1699. 
Richard Rigby, admitted 24th June, 1699. 

John Atkinson,! admitted 26th June, 1699. 
Alexander Stephenson, admitted July 4th, 1699. 


(Those marked * were with Frankland). 


Hunter says the academy “acquired what may 
be called a public character, by a resolution of the 
Lancashire ministers at one of their meetings that 
they gave it their countenance, and meant to 
support it.” 

In 1697-8 Mr. Chorlton had an assistant named 
Gaskeld, who after about a year left suddenly, 
and was afterwards at Hull and in Holland. 
Heywood notes in his diary, 29th Nov., 1698: 
“Letter from Manchester, strange news of Mr. 
Chorlton’s assistant running away.” In 1700 Mr. 
Chorlton obtained the assistance of the Rev. James 
Coningham, M.A., a graduate of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity ; who, having been a licentiate of the 
Church of Scotland, was for about six years pastor 
of a Presbyterian church at Penrith. He was there 
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a successful minister, and acted as tutor to some 
young men in the neighbourhood. The two col- 
leagues laboured harmoniously, both as pastors 
and tutors, till the death of Mr. Chorlton, which 
took place in his 40th year, on 16th May, 1705. 
After this Mr. Coningham’s position became un- 
pleasant ; there was a violent outburst of hostility 
against Nonconformists in the town ; the reaction- 
ary party were getting the upper hand in the 
State, and a prosecution was instituted against 
_Mr. Coningham for keeping the academy; and 
there was dissension in the congregation. Mr. 
Coningham thereupon (in 1712) accepted an in- 
vitation to the Haberdashers’ Hall church, London, 
and the academy was discontinued. The tutor 
did not long survive ; he died 1st September, 1716, 
aged 47. 

There is no complete list of the Manchester 
students. A memorandum among Joshua Wilson’s 
papers at New College gives the following names, 
additional to those furnished by Heywood : 


BOUT ay 4, Cartwright of Northamptonshire 
Harrop” Venables of Oswestry 
Holland of Wem Benj. Mather of Darwent 


P. Walkden of Stockport 


Gloucester and Tewkesbury 


The Carmarthen Presbyterian College has, from 
the early days of the Hanoverian dynasty, repre- 
sented two academical institutions of earlier date. 
Of one of these, Brynllywarch, an account has 
already been given; the other now claims our 
attention. 

SAMUEL, JONES the younger, whose brother David 
was son-in-law to Samuel Jones of Brynllywarch, 
was the son of the Rev. Malachi Jones, sometime 
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of Longtown, Herefordshire. Malachi Jones was 
one of those resolute Puritans “who found across 
the sea a refuge where they could enjoy the civil 
and religious freedom denied them in their native 
land.” He had become pastor of a church in 
Pennsylvania, where Samuel Jones was born 
about 1681. . 

We know nothing of the circumstances under 
which young Samuel came to England. We first 
hear of him as a pupil of Mr. Griffith at Aber- 
gavenny. After that gentleman’s conformity he 
was for a short time under the tuition of the Rev. 
James Weaver, the ejected minister of Knill, on 
the borders of Herefordshire and Radnor. Thence 
he went to the University of Leyden, where he 
enjoyed the instructions of the celebrated James 
Perizonius and Hermann Witsius. 

In 1708 he commenced his academy at Glouces- 
ter. It was located in Barton Street, in a house 
just opposite the then lately built Presbyterian 
meeting house. Languages and mathematics were 
much studied, and “the Academy was famed for 
as much learning as any one seminary among the 
dissenters.” Of the course of study pursued we 
get an interesting account in a letter written by 
Thomas Secker, one of the students, to Dr. Watts, 
dated 18th November, 1711: 


“Our Logic is so contrived as to comprehend all Hereboord, 
and the gr eater part of Mr. Locke’s Essay and the Art of Thinking. 
Though he (Mr. Jones) be no great admirer of the old logic, yet he 
has taken a great deal of pains both in explaining and correcting 
Hereboord, and has for the most part made him intelligible, or 
shewn that he is not so. I began to learn Hebrew as soon as | 
came hither. We read every day two verses apiece in the Hebrew 
Bible, which we turn into Greek, no one knowing which his verses 
shall be ; and this with logic is our morning’s work, 

Mr. Jones also began, about three months ago, some critical 
lectures . . . . about the antiquity of the Hebrew language .. . 
the ancient divisions of the Bible, the Talmud, etc. We are at 
present upon the Septuagint. This is what we first set about in 
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the afternoon, which being finished we read a chapter in the Greek 
Testament, and after that Mathematics. 

This is our daily employment, which in the morning takes up 
about two hours, and something more in the afternoon, only on 
Wednesdays in the morning we read Dionysius’s Periegesis, in 
which we have notes, mostly geographical, but with some criticisms 
intermixed, and in the afternoon we have no lecture at all. So on 
Saturday we have only a thesis, which none but they who have 
done with logic have any concern in. We are also just beginning 
to read Isocrates and Terence, each twice a week. i 

We are obliged to rise at five of the clock every morning, and to 
speak Latin always, except when below stairs amongst the family.” 


In 1712 the academy was removed to Tewkes- 
bury, for the sake of a large and commodious 
house, built in 1701, which is still standing. It is 
called Tudor House, and is in the High Street, 
adjoining Red Lane. It is uncertain whether Mr. 
Jones was a Presbyterian or an Independent; the 
academy was supported by churches of both 
denominations, and members of both worshipped 
together in the town. It has been argued that the 
tutor was an Independent, because the Presby- 
terian Board sent him no students before 1714. A 
contrary conclusion is suggested from a scoffing 
allusion in Somerville’s poem Hobbinol, wherein 
Tewkesbury is described as seated : 

“Where amicably join 
The sister floods, and with their liquid arms 
Greeting embrace. ,, Here Gamaliel sage, 
Of Cameronian brood, with ruling rod 
Trains up his Babes of grace.” 

The Schism Act seems to have been quietly 
ignored by Mr. Jones and his students; but it 
~ would appear that some fanatics of the Sacheverell 
school succeeded in persuading the dregs of the 
populace that the dissenters were friends of the 
Pretender! As a result, on the night of the 
- coronation of King George I., the academy house 
was assailed by a riotous mob, the marks of whose 
hatchets were long to be seen on the ancient 
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massive oak door at the side entrance; and Mr. 
George Moore, the high bailiff of the town, in 
attempting to quell the disturbance, was thrown 
down and beaten. 

From first to last the academy subsisted less 
than twelve years; but in that time it gave in- 
struction to a band of men who did honour to four 
religious denominations: Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Independents and Baptists; and some of 
whom attained to the highest positions both in 
Church and State. It may suffice to name Joseph 
Butler, the author of the immortal Analogy of 
Religion, bishop successively of Bristol and 
Durham; Thomas Secker, bishop successively of 
Bristol and ‘Oxford, and finally archbishop of 
Canterbury ; Samuel Chandler, D.D., F.R.S., said 
to be the most learned man in the island ; Jeremiah 
Jones, author of a once celebrated work on the 
canon of Scripture; and John Bowes, lord chan- 
cellor of Ireland. 

There is no complete list of the Gloucester and 
Tewkesbury students; but in addition to those 
just named the following are recorded : 


J. Allen, M.D. 

— Berry, Salop 

— Braddock, Bury, Lanc. 

— Brooks, M.D., Naturalist 

— Cock 

— Crouch 

— Fernihaug 

Hy. Francis, Southampton 
Andrew Gifford, D.D., London 
Ed. Godwin, London 

Vavasor Griffith, Tutor in Wales 
S. Harvey, London 

— Holland 

— Hollis 

T. Hopkins 

— Howe 

Obadiah Hughes, D.D., London 
W. Hunt, Hackney 

— Johnson 


Joshua Jones, Manchester 
Caleb Jope, Bristol 

— Judge 

— Lane 

Ben. Lewis 

Thos. Mole, Hackney 

— Oldsworth 

T. Pearse, M.D., Chelwood 

kX. Pearsall, Taunton 

John Philips 

— Roberts 

— Rutter, M.D. 

Danl. Scott, LL.D., Colchester 
— Sedgeley, Bideford 

J. Sheldon, Romford 

Jolin Spilsbury, Attorney at Law 
‘T. Thomas, Pershore 
Jeremiah (?) Tidcombe 
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Samuel Jones published nothing; but his MS. 
lectures on Jewish antiquities were used by the 
principals of two other academies: by Joseph 
Jennings at Kibworth, and by Dr. Doddridge at 
Northampton; Dr. Doddridge also mentioning 
that in teaching ethics his critical lectures were an 
abridgement of Jones’s. There is a MS. of his 
lectures in two 8vo. vols. in Dr. Williams’s Library ; 
in the Congregational Library are six 8vo. Vols. of 
MS., entitled: Annotationes in Godwinit Mosen & 
Aaronen, Autore Sa. Jones, 1719; the late Joshua 
Wilson of Tunbridge Wells is said to have had 
a MS. of his Logica seu ars Ratiocinandi, tran- 
scribed by Edward Godwin in 1712; and among 
the Doddridge relics in New College Library is a 
small volume of Prolegomena Critica, sive Appara- 
tus ad S. Scripturae Lectionem, by Samuel Jones, 
with notes interlined here and there in Dodd- 
ridge’s hand. 

“One Mr. Jones” (as Bishop Porteous with fine 
prelatic taste called him) died at the early age 
of 38, on 11th October, 1719. He was buried the 
following day within Tewkesbury Abbey, His 
tombstone (on which a Latin inscription, though 
much worn, can still be traced) had been almost 
forgotten when it was found by Joshua Wilson. 
It is at the back of the chancel, near the entrance 
to the Clarence vault. 

After Mr. Jones’s death Edward Godwin was 
urgently invited to become his successor in the 
conduct of the academy, but declined. He sub- 
sequently married Mrs. Jones, who was the 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Weaver of Hereford. 
Some of the students received instruction from 
the Rev.. Jeremiah Jones at Nailsworth; others 
-went to Carmarthen, where Thomas Perrot, who 
had been S. Jones’s fellow student at Abergavenny, 
was instructing students, some of whom had been 
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pupils of William Evans. In 1721 the library of 
the Tewkesbury academy was transferred to Car- 
marthen ; and the arrangements then made may 
probably be regarded as the real foundation of 
Carmarthen College. 


Stratford-on-Avon, etc. 


Respecting this academy and its tutors our stock 
of information is exceptionally slender. It would 
seem that a Rev. JOSEPH PoRTER of Alcester, who 
died about 1721, was accustomed to receive pupils ; 
amongst whom were “many gentlemen and 
merchants, and two ministers,” viz. the Rey. John 
Perkins of Bromyard, and the Rev. Jos. Carpenter 
of Worcester. Mr. Porter only published a few 
single sermons, preached on public occasions. After 
his death his remaining pupils “were transferred 
to Stratford-on-Avon, and placed under the care 
of the .... minister of a dissenting congregation 
in that town.” Walter Wilson fills the blank with 
the name of the Rev. John Fleming; but this is 
an error, as that gentleman only settled at Strat- 
ford about 1729. The Stratford tutor at the earlier 
date was the Rev. JOHN ALEXANDER. He seems 
to have received pupils at Gloucester ; whence he 
removed to Stratford in 1720, and carried on an 
academy until 1729, when he removed to Dublin. 
He is said to have been “of the first note in his 
time for Oriental learning”; and was the author 
of a learned treatise on Zhe Primitive Doctrine of 
Christ's Divinity, published 1727. He died in 17438. 
Among his pupils were: : 


Rev. Benj. Higges, Faringdon Gabriel Nichols 

Danl. Silk, Aylesbury Robert Gilbert,! Northampton 
John Heywood, Potterspury John Dawley, Lutterworth 

Jas. Floyd, Daventry W. Foot, Bristol 

John Philips, Kingsbury ? Jas. Belsham (father of Thomas 
Daniel Thomas Belsham) 


[? He also studied under Saunders of Bedworth] 
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On Mr. Alexander’s removal to Dublin he was 
succeeded both as pastor and tutor by the Rev. 
John Fleming. All we know of him is that he 
had been pastor at Bridgenorth, Salop; that on 
14th October, 1724, he had preached at the opening 
of the “New chapel” in Vicar Lane, Coventry ; 
and that about 1726 or-7 he had begun to receive 
pupils. The following are mentioned as having 
been under his tuition: 


Rev. John Edge, Stourbridge Thomas Merryman, Rochester 
Samuel Philips, Bromsgrove Edward Smith, Romford 
Samuel Clements, Warwick John Philips, ‘‘near Chester ”’ 
Edward Pickard, London (Car- Edward Nicklin, Bloxham 

ter Lane) Thos. Tingay, Rotherhithe, after- 
John Ward, Taunton wards Beccles 
— Talbot 


The academy probably ceased to exist when, if 
not before, Mr. Fleming left Stratford. This was 
about 1737. What became of him is unknown. 


Saffron Walden 


Several writers mention an academy in this 
town about the end of the seventeenth century ; 
but it is very doubtful whether any such academy 
existed. The Congregational church claims to 
have originated in 1655; but its records do not 
go beyond 1740. However, from the records of 
the Congregational Fund Board and some memor- 
anda of Joshua Wilson’s in the Congregational 
Library, these facts may be gathered : 

WILLIAM PAYNE, eldest son of the ejected vicar 
of Bishop Stortford, born about 1648, was literary 
executor of Dr. John Owen, whom he visited the 
day before his death. Of his education and early 
life we know little or nothing; but he became 
- pastor at Saffron Walden in 1694, and continued 
B 
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until his death on 10th July, 1726. He was one of 
the ministers selected by the Congregational Fund 
Board to train young men as candidates for the 
ministry, before the academy of the Board was 
established. Of his pupils we have the following 
names; whether he had any others we are not 
informed : 


John Guyse, D.D., London Theophilus Lobb, M.D., F.R,S., 
John Green, ? Wimborne Yeovil and London 
Caleb Wroe, Bishop Stortford — Williams 


William Notcutt, Ipswich Richard Rawlin 
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Anti-Brownist Pamphlets, 1641-42 


(Sequel to paper on “ London Conventicles in 1641”; see 
Transactions, vol. iv., pp. 299-304) 


HE | Brothers of the Separation | or | A true Relation of a 
Company of Brow- | nists which kept their Conventicle at 
one M* Porters in Goat Alley in Whitecrosse-Street, | where 
they were apprehended on Sun- | day, Aug. 14. 1641 | 

As also | A,Sermon preached afterwards in the | same Monee by 
Fohn Rogers a Glover, | wherein is shewed their wicked ran-| 
corous minds at full. | This was justified by above twenly men of | good 
Jife and conversation. | Mark 13.30 [quoted in full] | Printed at 
London by Tho: Harper, 1641. 


[B.M., Ho 172.55] 


The tract begins with a paragraph of denun- 
ciation, greatly. resembling portions of The Brown- 
ists Synagogue. Next follows a brief and rather 
ridiculous notice of the arrest and speedy release 
of certain persons at the place and date named. 
Finally an alleged report of the glover’s sermon on 
Leviticus xi. 13-17. HK consists of barely a thousand 
words; and while possibly based on an actual 
reminiscence of what was said, is evidently a 
spiteful burlesque. 


% ; Sd cd 


LVCIFERS | LACKY | or reature. | BEING 
|The true Character of a dissembling | Brownist, whose life is 
hypocriticall, instructi- | ons Schismaticall, thoughts dangerous, 
Actions | malicious, and opinions impious. | With the Relation of 
their repulse from | the Parliament house upon Thursday the 4. of | 
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December | And the reason why Constables had | warrants in the 
City and Liberties of Lon-|don to take up men to guard the 
Parliament- | house upon Friday the 12. of December, 1641.} 
Lonpon, Printed for Foln Greensmith, 1641 


[B.M., E. 180.3] 


This tract of 8 pp. (two of them blank) is little 
else than scurrilous abuse. The only passages. 
worth quoting are these: | 


“ Yet are there amongst this holy assembly (as they tearme them- 
selves) as many several opinions, as men, which will easily be made 
manifest by their last Congregation in the Malt-house of one Job a 
Brewer, the number being about sevenscore, then had every one a 
Religion by himselfe, and every one a nigher way to Heaven than 
the other, each shewed his opinion, which to relate it would be too 
tedious, but their ambitious zeale was so hot, that in snuffe each 
left the other ; but not long after the Reverend Box-maker elevated 
as high as little St. Bartholomew’es Pulpit, where he threw more 
stones against the Bishops and the booke of Common Prayer, then 
little Boyes use to doe Snow-balls in the time of Winter.” ... . 
“Twice have their troopes been collected being armed with 
Swords and staves, and what place have they gone to besiege, a 
place of no lesser consequence than the Parliament house, The 
first day was upon Thursday the 4 of Decemb, the second upon 
Friday the 12 of December, upon the first day the Trayne Band 
ceazed upon them, not knowing otherwise but that they came 
against the Parliament house, but their plea was they came to 
defend the truth, but it was very true that many of them were 
committed to prison. Vpon Friday notice was given to the 
Parliament, how that their number was so great, so that instantly 
there was warrant sent unto each Constable to command sufficient 
men, with Swords and Halberts, to guard the Parliament house 
from Schismaticall oppression.” 


On the next page is a print of a man preaching 
in a tub to a company of ten men and one woman. 
Below is printed : 


When Women Preach, and Coblers Pray, 
The fiends in Hell, make holiday. 


* * a 
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HIS 
MAJESTIES 
Speciall Command under the Great Seale of 

ENGLAND 

To the Lord Major of the Honourable 

city of London, dated Decemb. 9. 1641 

For the speedy sending of Precepts into severall wards 
of the City 
To suppress the Tumultuous and Halal masemblics, and 
Riotous disorders both in 
the City of London and Westminster. 

With a Relation of the Riotous Assemblies, Mu- 
tinous Vproares, and disorders, made and committed by 
a company of Brownists or Separatists within the City of 

London and Westminster. 

Also in what manner they entered into St. Georges Church, 
where one of them made a Sermon, on Sunday, Decemb. 12. 
Whereunto is added the Riotous Insurrection and 
Rebellion of some Persons in Newgate condemned to 
dye, on Munday December 13. 1641 


London, Printed for ohn Thomas, 1641 
[B.M., 1128. G. 11] 


This, notwithstanding its promising title, is little 
better than’ a mere catchpenny. It commences 
with a proclamation by the Lord Mayor (Michell), 
dated 9th December, 1641 ; setting forth that many 
riots, tumults, and unlawful assemblies had lately 
taken place in London and Westminster ; warning 
all persons against being concerned in ‘the like ; 
but containing nota single word about Separatists 
or Brownists. Next comes “A Relation of. the 
disorders, mutinous assemblies, uprores and dis- 
‘tractions committed by many Schismaticall people, 
but especially by the Brownists or Separatists of 
this Kingdome.” The section thus entitled is a 
reprint, almost word for word, of the passages 
marked 7? and *? in The Brownists Synagogue ;”* 
followed by 44 lines of general statements about 


* See Transactions, vol. iv., pp. 390, 301. PA 
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tumults, but with no mention of either Separatists 
or conventicles. At length we have two short 
paragraphs of real information, viz: 

“‘On Sunday last December 12 was a great assembly of these 
Brownists gathered about St George’s Church in Southwark, and one 
of their preachers, a Cobler by profession, violently went up into 
the Pulpit and made a Sermon above an houre long; whom they 
assisted, untill all the Constables thereabouts had raised up ayd to 
suppress these tumultuous outrages. 

After this he went from thence to St. Olave’s Church neare the 
Bridge, with all his illiterate audience after him, thinking to’ make 
another sermon there also; but being prevented, and that they 
could not get into the church, this Preaching Cobler stood up in 
the Church Porch and made a Sermon to them all.” 


The section ends with the passage * * in The 
Brownists Synagogue,* with a few verbal alterations. 
Then follows a short one page report of an attempt 
at mutiny by some condemned prisoners in 
Newgate on the same day, 12th December, 1641 ; 
but the facts, serious enough, which give that 
attempt some historic importance are not men- 
tioned. 


* * * 


The | Discovery | of a Swarme of Seperatists | or | A Leather- 
sellers||Sermon||.Being a most true and exact Relation of the | 
tumultuous combustion in Fleet-street last Sabbath | day being the 
29. of Decem. truly describing how Burboon | a Letherseller had a 
Conventicle of Brownists met at | his house that day about the 
number of an hundred and | fifty, who preached there himselfe 
about five | houres in the afternoone]. 

Shewing likewise how they were discove- | red, and what 
meanes, as also how the Constable | scattered their Nest, and of 
the gr eat tumult in the | Street. 

With another Relation of a Sermon, that Prophet Hut prea- 
ched in St. Pulchers Church the same day aforesaid, meaking | 
Another Combustion in the said Parish, with a description of that 
|Sermon, which he preached in Westminster-hall not long | since, 
with a Relation also of that, which he would | have preached in 
the Old Exchange. | 
Lonpbon, Printed for Ffohn Greensmith, 1641 

B.M., E. 180.25] 8 pp. (2 bl.) 


*%* See Transactions, vol. iv., pp. 300, 201. 
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The greater part of the pamphlet is mere clap- 
trap ; but the following extracts are noteworthy : 


‘At the lower end of Fleet Street neere Fetter lane, one Burboone 
a Lether seller entertained a whole swarme of Brownists in his 
house, (as by credible information about the number of a hundred 
and fifty) who last Sabbath day being the 19. of December preached 
himselfe (I suppose) as the Spirit moved him to his Brownisticall 
Congregation. But he yelped so loud with a horrible exclamation, 
that divers men passing by gave some audience thereunto, and 
immediately conceiving that they were some Nest of Schismaticks, 
they stayed longer, in expectation to heare some of his too 
erroneous Doctrine (as it was afterwards declard to sufficient 
men) and as they still waited in auricular captation, so their 
number increased, and at length they came toa full head. And 
being impatient of the aforesaid Leather Seller’s Sermons, which 
was full of Hereticall opinion, they began to make a Combustion 
thereabouts, and on a sudden broke down all the glasse windowes, 
and withal! striving to break downe the doore; thus they con- 
tinued in this diffusive hurly burly from five of the clocke in the 
afternoone, until past seven; then the Constable of the Ward 
commanded the doore of the sayd Conventicle house to be opened, 
while they sent them all away: there was a tumultuous clamour 
among the Popular conflux of the vulgar, and some of the said 
Brownists being obstinate, and desperate, were committed to 
Bridewell, and others to the Counters. Yet notwithstanding there 
was still an acclamation among the Apprentices and others, who 
would have pulled downe the house, had not the Constable come 
againe and mitigated them with his guard: yet still their raging 
fury could not be abated in a perfect tranquillity and pacification, 
but they broke the Signe of the said Leather Sellers house, having 
a various distraction and great mutiny among them, The said 
Burboone preached very nigh five houres, crying divers times, as 
was audibly heard, Hell and Damnation, telling them they were all 
damned; he did speake likewise much against the Book of 
Common Prayer, against the Bishops and many others; but the 
flexibility of his voice was so various that we could heare no 
perfect sentence of his sermon, but only some fragments thereof. 
’,... Thus the aforementioned Letherseller houled out his new- 
coined Doctrine to his new-united Auditors, who of late have all 
surreptitiously crept in amongst us. There was as many women as 
men, and if the Constable had not come seasonably, as he did, 
there had been great murther among them; for the Apprentices 
-were fully resolved to break open the doores immediately ; there- 
fore in the debate that then was many of the said Brownists crauled 
over the Tyles, and houses, escaping some one way and some 
another. But at length they catcht one of them alone, but they 
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kickt him so vehemently, as if they meant to beate him into a jelly. 
It is ambiguous whither they have killed him or no; but for a 
certainty they did knocke him, as if they meant to pull him in 
pieces. I confesse it had been no matter if they had beaten their 
whole Tribe in the like manner.” 

Then follows an account of one James Hunt, who “divers times 
put himselfe forward in many churches, for which he had great 
rebuke.” He seems to have been somewhat of a crank, certainly a 
fanatic, who claimed to be a prophet. It seems that. after the 
sermon at Sepulchre church on 19th December he stood up and 
began thus: “ Men and brethren, I pray give ear unto my text 
which is taken out of the 7 chap. of the Revelation v. 3. Then he 
began to bawl so loud concerning fire and water, with such 
preremptory confidence, that there did arise a fresh tumult... 
and... he was pulled downe by the Constables and others.’ 
Brought before the Lord Mayor, he was asked: ‘“‘ Whether he had 
the Spirit or no, or how he dare presume to preach having no 
warrant for the ministeriall function; his replie was that he had 
sufficient warrant from God, for he knew that he was his messenger ; 
and as for the Spirit he was confident that he had that, which he 
sayd they apparently might perceive by the fruits thereof.” ] 


* * * 


New | PREACHERS, | NEw. | Greene the Feltmaker, Spencer the 
Horse- | rubber, Quartermine the Brewers Clarke, with | some few 
others, that are mighty sticklers in this new | kinde of talking 
Trade, which many ignorant | Coxcombes Call Preaching.|| Where- 
unto is added the last Tumult in Fleet street, rai- | sed by the 
disorderly preachment, pratings, and pratling of | M* Barebones 
the Leather-seller, and M* Greene the Felt- | maker, on Sunday last 
the 19. of Decemb. 

[A rude woodcut of a man preaching in a tub or rather hogshead, 
with ten men and one woman standing or sitting around. Above 
is printed onone side ‘‘Greene the Feltmaker,” on the other 
“Barebones the Leatherseller.”’ ] 


[B.M., E. 180.26] 


This pamphlet of 8 pp. has for sub title: “An Epistle written by 
a private friend to Fohn Greene, a Hat-maker.” It consists of little 
else but violent abuse, and affords but little information. A few 
brief extracts may therefore suffice. ‘Consider, I pray you, that 
our Lord would not have had the Asse, Maith. 21. 3. if he had not 
stood in need of him. Now the truth is, our Church hath no need 
of such as you, unlearned, a selfe-conceited hatmaker ; Spencer, a 
wavering minded fellow, a stable unstable companion in all his 
waies, having beene a Serving man, a Porter, a Groome toa Stable, 
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a Chandler, a Weaver, yea more, of as many trades almost as 
religions: but the Church hath need of him, so he saith. But I 
say it is a proud speech. It is true, that in the beginning of Queene 
Elizabeth's reigne, the Popish Priests and Friers being dismissed, 
there was a scarcity for the present of learned men, and so some 
tradesmen were permitted to leave their trades, and betake them- 
‘selves to the ministery ; but it was necessity that did then constraine 
so to do; but thanks bee to God we have now no such necessity.” 
fae Raa “One of them told the Lords in the Parliament, that they 
were all preachers, for so they practise and exercise themselves as 
young players doe in private, till they bee by their brethren judged 
fit for the pulpit, and then up they goe, and like mountebankes 
play their parts, making some of there old honest acquaintance 
believe that all they doe is by the Spirits immediate infusion.” 
Saaenver areterence to 1 Cor./14:\15, 24 and Johni4':, 29 the 
writer proceeds: ‘“‘ These were those that could then pray by the 
Spirit, sing by the Spirit, and without studying preach by the 
Spirit: and: now every proud sectarie takes upon him to doe the 
like; Greene, Spencer, Robinson, yea all Brownists, Anabaptists, 
Familists, Arrians, can all preach by the spirit, pray by the spirit, 
but they cannot sing by the spirit.” .... ‘‘ Both he and many of 
his fraternity know very well how to get money, can they but turne 
non-conformists, or deliver strange doctrines, or become a leader 
of some sect, then who but them, both for rich wives, and many 
customers.” The last page of the tract is occupied by an unfriendly 
account of the riot at Barbone’s house in Fleet-street, when he and 
Greene were preaching. It affords no additional information. 


3k a * 


THE BROWNISTS CONVENTICLE: 
or an Assembly of Brownists, Separatists, and Non-Confor- | sists, as 
they met together at a pyivate house to heare a Sermon of a | 
brother of theirs neere Algate, being a learned Fellt-maker,.| Con- 
tayning the whole discourse of his Exposition, with the man | -ner 
and forme of his preaching, praying, giving thankes be | -fore and 
after Dinner and Supper, as it was lately heard | and now dis- 
covered by a brother of theirs who | is turned out of their Society 
“upon some | discontent, to be buffeted by Sathan. | His Auditors 
were Button-makers, Translators, Weavers, Box-makers, | with divers 
other holy Brethren and Sisters. | 

[Print of five men seated at table, one of them labelled “Simple 
Robin.” At the side another man kissing a woman, with the legend 

-““ A little in zealé, good sister Ruth.” ] 


Printed 1641 
8 pp. blackletter. A ludicrous account of a 
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dinner party, with two monstrous “ graces” before 
and after, with a sermon following on Revelation 
12 ¢,7v. The whole is sheer burlesque; and in 
some parts too coarse for reproduction. Itcontains 
references to Samuel How and Samuel Haton ; but 
yields no fresh historical information. 

[B.M., E. 164.13] 


*% * % 
(Title-Page only) 


The | DIVISIONS | of the Church of | ENGLAND | Crepr in 
AT XV SEVERAL DOORS BY DIVERS, | Each having Members very 
earnest in the seeking to have such a | Church and Discipline here 
established, as is agreeable | with their Religion. | 


For Bishops 1 Papists. 2) Arnumans. 
2. Arians, 4. Canontsts. 
(sc, Atheists. (to. Seperatists. 
| 6. Adamites. 11. Brownists. 
Against Bishops< 7. Familists. 412. Puritans. 
|8. Anabapilisls. | Betwixt both. 
\g. Lutherans.! \ Novelists. Timeservers. 


1 Misprinted Luthetans. 
Each in their true colours without any dissimulation in the world. 
LoNnNDON 
Printed and are lo be sould by R. Smithers. Anno Domini. 1642. 


[B.M., E. 180.10] 


Five pp. of text, consisting mainly of definitions ; 
these are mostly fair, except that “ Arians” and 
“ Arminians” are both described as conforming 
ritualists, without any reference to their doctrinal 
specialities. The author’s standpoint appears to 
be Puritan, for he concludes thus: . 


Puritans among us are a people, who’ would have the Bishops 
removed, and the church no more to be ruled by them: but by a 
Presbyteriall Government, as it is in Scotland, and the very same 
Government discipline, and ordinances which they have, they would 
have here, approving of it in their judgments, and conceive it to be 
the happiest Government in the world; especially if we enjoy it, 
because the Church in Scotland, and ours in England, is all in one 
and the same Iland, and under one and the same King. 
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The Author, and those of his mind, pray to God for a Reformation, 
and that God would bee with the great Assembly in the setling 
thereof, waiting Gods time, and their accomplishment thereof: not 
doubting but that God will be with them, to worke such a reforma- 
tion, as shall make the church of England glorious, and what that 
high Court shall establish, we doubt not, but that their Declaration 
will bee sufficient to give satisfaction to all true hearted Protestants, 
and all who wish well to the King, Church, and Kingdome of 
England, 

All true hearted Protestants desire and pray, that God would bee 
pleased, to bee with that great Assembly, and to guide them, that 
they’ may establish such things, and only such as may be pleasing 
to Almighty God, for the honour of the King, the comfort of the 
Church, and the good of the whole Kingdome, and that for Christ 
his sake. Ament. 


On the last page is a “ POSTSCRIPT”; a rude 
print of two persons, looking from the windows of 
two adjacent houses toward a scaffold, on which 
kneels a friar as if praying: a fourth person walks 
toward the spectator between the houses and the 
scaffold. Above and below are these lines: 

Ariminians and fryers, soe neare together dwell, 
There is but one wall betweene both, One like cach other well 


The Protestant walks up and downe the streete (with greefe,) 
And in his sad distractions to God praes for yreletfe. 


Samuel Chidley, Philanthropist and Iconoclast 


N Transaclions ii., pp. 335-6, a list is given of the writings of 
Samuel Chidley, the protagonist of criminal law reform, and 
son of Katharine Chidley, the amazonian champion of Inde- 
pendency against Edwards of the Gangraena. He is there 

spoken of as an “eminent Commonwealth lawyer,” a mistake which 
would have been avoided had the writer then seen the pieces here 
reproduced. He was no lawyer, but an idealist who could not 
imagine how godly men should fail to perceive what was to him 
self evident truth. 

As his most important work is reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, 
vol. vi., pp. 272-288, it is not necessary to reproduce it here; but a 
short summary of its contents may be a fitting prelude to other 
pieces of his on the same topic. 

The (reprinted) work is a pamphlet of 24 pp., 4to., printed in red. 
The title is: 

“mes A Cry against a crying sin; or a just complaint to the 
magistrates against those that have broke the Statute laws of God 
by killing men merely for theft.” Several passages of Scripture 
are quoted at length; after which follows: ‘‘ Printed for Samuel 
Chidley, dwelling in Bow Lane at the Sign of the Chequer. 1652.” 
{B.M., E. 659,24. ] 

The contents are: (1) A Preface. (2) A Petition to the Lord 
Mayor (Thomas Andrews), Aldermen, and Common Council, that 
they would address themselves to Parliament for Amendment of 
the law which punished theft with death. (3) A Letter to Thos. 
Andrews, dated ‘London Bridge, 25 June 1649,” referring to the 
petition, and enclosing ‘Certain reasons of weighty consideration 
in reference to the petition to the Common Council on behalf of 
transgressors.” (4) The ‘weighty reasons” in full. (5) A Letter,’ 
written by Samuel Chidley on 11th December, 1651 “Yo the Right 
Honourable the Commissioners of Oyer'and Terminer and Gaol 
Delivery of Newgate.’ (6) A Statement that the letter was 
delivered to the bench ; that Chidley, being called upon, publicly 
owned it; and that immediately after his withdrawal a poor wretch 
charged with felony was adjudged to be pressed to death for 
refusing to plead. (7) A Petition (undated) to the Council of State 
for the reprieve of such condemned persons as are “not guilty of 
death by the laws of God, nature, or equity.” (8) A Petition To 
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the Right Honourable the General Council for the Army, entitled 
“The Humble Proposals of S. Ch.,” dated 31st December, 1651. 
(9) ‘“‘A Letter written to the regulators of the law, appointed by 
Parliament, and sent and presented to that Committee” ; it encloses. 
a copy of the ‘‘Humble Proposals,” and expresses grief and in- 
dignation that at the last sessions men had been hanged at Tyburn 
for stealing 5s. 6d.; dated ‘“From my Mother’s House in Soper 
Lane, London, 25th February, 1651/2.” (10) An Appeal to the 
reader to promulgate the contents ; with a statement that by the 
author’s direction a copy should have been nailed to the gallows at 
Tyburn before the last execution ; and, this being impracticable, it 
had been nailed to a tree near by. 


' Before the end of the year 1652 Chidley put into circulation the 
following on a fly leaf, about 7 in. by 5%, with a wide black border : 


To the Honourable Committee for Petitions, 


The humble Petition of Samuel Chidley, against 
the crying sin of Murder. 
Sheweth 

That your Petitioner setting the fear of the Lord of lords before 
his eyes, and advancing the Judgements and Laws of the God of 
gods in his heart, before the Precepts of frail Man, (though he 
know none of his friends or acquaintance to be guilty of Theft) was. 
moved, in zeal to his most sacred Majesty, to discharge his con- 
science, by shewing the unlawfulness of killing men for stealing 
nothing but food and raiment; and accordingly hath given 
testimony of the same truth, to the Court of Aldermen and Common 
Councel of Londo, and those who are called the learned judges of 
the Land, and at the Judgement seat before the Sessions, and to 
the General Council for the Army, and the Committee for the Law, 
as may appear unto your Honours, by the printed relations hereunto 
annexed ; yet notwithstanding they proceed in their horrid sin 
(according to the usual @nd ungodly. custom) of killing men only 
for stealing food and rayment; All which is against the Law of 
God, the good things contained in the Solemn League and Cove- 
nants of the Nation, t the Oath of every Free-man of London, Reason 
itself, the witness of Conscience well check’d or rightly rectified, 
- and the whole creation of God. 

Your Petitioners humble desire therefore is, That this Honourable 
Committee would report the whole matter to the House forthwith, and 
that Mr. Cary (the Chairman for the Officers of the Armies Petition) 
may be called upon to prefer the Bill with all expedition which is in his 

_ custody, and which he received from the Lieutenant-General, for putting 
‘an end to such cursed practices; and that inquisition may be made 
after the blood of those inen which have been murdered under pretence 
of Law; and that all Records may be examined, and Evidences, con- 
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cerning the premises; and that the Murderers who are yel alive (upon 
conviction) though in never so great places (as he who was the supremest 
Magistrate of England) may suffer as Murderers and Traytors, for 
subverting the Fundamental and tunrepealed Laws of God, which them- 
selves have sworn lo observe inviolably ; and that the Supreme Authority 
would pardon none bul such who are pardonable by the unrepealed 
Laws of God: so that the Fudgements of God which ave like to over- 
whelm this Land for their Sin, may be stayed, 
And your Petitioner shall we pray &c. 
Samuel. Chidley 


(On The Reverse) 


Now seeing two hours time in a [illegible] is too little for the 
Committee to set for tryal of Petitions, it were better to meet oftner, 
and sit longer; and it would be more for their honours : For this 
Petition concerning Life and Death, having lain dead before the 
Committee for Petitions the space of six months, and no report 
thereof made to the House, I thought it not good to tarry any 
Jonger, but save the Committee a labour, and report it myself, that 
it may not lie all the year long in hand. 

And whereas Doctor Turner, Bishop, of Kent, in the time of the 
late King, after 16 years’ experience by imprisonment, ‘did affirm 
to the Committee for [illegible] in the Exchequer Chamber That 
the Parliament were not set by God to make Laws, but to obey 
Laws; I suppose the good old Father meant no harm in it, but his 
words may bear this construction, that either it is to be understood 
of matters in Religion, or in civil things, of those Laws that are 
absolutely forbidden or commanded by the Law of God ; that in 
such cases the Parliament has no power to make Laws in opposition ; 
and if they make any for confirmation, it may be taken rather as a 
declaration, or command, for putting the said Laws in execution, 
which is the Magistrates proper work. But in worldly things of an 
indifferent nature, He holdeth the Magistrate to have liberty as a 
Father, or a Master of a Family in his house ; as may appear by 
his Creed, called the Saints belief. Hence it will follow, that the 
Parliament hath power to destroy all wicked Statutes such as were 
made by Omri King of Israel, and to cause all such Statute-Books, 
in contempt, to be burnt by the hands of the Common Hangman. 

Thus have I discharged my duty in plainness, Aly Conscience’ 
bearing me witness, with Goa’s holy Word and Spirit; And I would 
rather seal his truth with my dearest blood, then deny any part 
thereof ; though he that departeth from evil, inaketh himself a prey, 
and a snare is layd for him that reproveth in ihe gate, who is a brother 
to Ostriches, but none of their Fraternity, and a companion to Owles, 
though not of their Company. 

Psalm 119. 31. 
I have stuck unto thy Testimonies: O Lord, pul me nol to shame. 
FINIS 
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Early in 1653 Chidley wrote a tract concerning ‘‘ The Publique- 
Faith Souldiers Arrears, and Other Publique Debts of the Nation.” 
It is, for 14 pages, a bitter complaint of bad faith on the part of the 
decadent Long Parliament, in respect of obligations to public 
creditors which, he says, no honest attempt had been made to 
discharge. He claims to have presented petitions on behalf of a 
thousand creditors, many of whom had been reduced to poverty 
through failure of payments to which they were justly entitled. 
The tract-seems to have been still unfinished when Cromwell 
effected the memorable coup a’élat of 20th April; and Chidley 
wrote: ‘‘When they could they would not, and now if they would 
they cannot ; God hath removed them ; and now I find the words 
of understanding men to be true, which they have often spoke at 
the Bell-Savage and elsewhere, and which I desired might have 
proved otherwise: That the work which I had in hand was too 
good and too great for God to honour this Parliament with, and 
whereof I did admonish them in my printed books which I 
delivered at the Parliament door. But I thought I would never 
give over till I saw the utmost of it, believing the words of the wise 
would prove true, He that being often reproved hardeneth his 
neck shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy.” 

On 22nd April the tract was published, with the rather inappro- 
priate title: A Remonstrance To the Valiant and well-deserving 
Souldier, And the rest of the Creditors of the Conunonwealth. The 
actual Remonstrance is contained in an appendix of two pages; 
whereof the substance is condensed in these sentences: ‘‘ You 
wel-affected and valiant Souldiers, that have born the burden and 
heat of the day ; You bear not the Sword for nought. And you 
that have lent Money, Plate, or other useful materials for the 
Commonwealth, do not repent your bargain. You welaffected 
Creditors of the late King, etc., The right Successors must pay 
their Predecessor’s lawful debts. And you that have been plundered 
by the late Kings party, and lost upon the publick account ; the 
Parliment gain’d when you lost, and now their losse is likely to be 
your gain.” 


The following 8 pp., 4to., printed in red, is undated; but the 
British Museum copy has a MS. note at the top, ‘‘2 March 1656.” 


To his Highness the Lord Protector, and the Parliament of 

England, etc. 
Mortal Gods, 

The Eternal Being, without which nothing can be, hath made of 
one blood all nations of men Act. 17. 26. Menare the offspring of 
God, v. 29. and made in his own Image, Gen. I. 23. and therefore 
‘God said unto our fathers soon after the floud, Whoso sheddeth 
mans blood, by man shall his blood be shed, Gen. 9.6. Yea (except 
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in some special cases) bloud must be shed for the bloud of a thief : 
for he should have lived to make full restitution, Exo. 223'3. “And 
therefore you ought to be more tender of a man’s life, then of 
matter of estate : and all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, ye should do even so to them, Matt. 7.1. And I have so 
much charity towards you, to hope that you are not void of all 
humanity, but have some natural affection ; so that if any of your 
children or neer relations through poverty should fall to steal, and 
happen to be hanged for the value of 13 d. ob. (or pressed to death 
for not speaking) it would touch you to the quick. And think you 
that other mens children and relations are not as dear and precious 
to them, as yours are to you? And this I say, not that I allow of 
theft, nor do I know any of my relations guilty thereof ; but only 
shew unto you the unnaturalness of the act and fact of putting men 
to death for simple Theft ; that so you may be thorowly sensible 
and sorrowful, and you hearts may be made better, Eccl. 7.3. You 
know its’ a common thing to arraign men for stealing Horses; a 
man is hang’d ordinarily tor a Mare: for your Law values not a 
man more then a horse: Is not this a brutish estimation, O ye 
Heads of Great Britain ? 

You have sate now above these 4o days twice told, and passed 
some Acts for transporting Corn and Cattel out of the Land, and 
against Charles Stuarts’, etc. but (as I humbly conceive) have left 
undone matters of greater concernment; amongst which, the not 
curbing this over-muchi justice in hanging men for Stealing, is one ; 
the not suppressing the Pressing of men to death for not answering 
against themselves, is another: And what think you of taking 
away a mans life upon a single testimony! (especially being for 
such small matters) can you justifie the same before the great 
Law-giver, who is able to save and to destroy? If you cannot, 
then be as diligent to make a thorow Reformation, as I have been 
in importunate Sollicitation. 

Wot ye not also, that it is a general grievance and open disgrace 
to the Nation, that the Publick debts are yet unpaid, although you 
are deeply engaged by Art. 39. of this present Government? Ye 
know the Laws are executed with great severity against Pick- 
pockets, petty thieves, and silent malefactors, who are pressed to 
death for holding their tongues, and are taken pro confesso: But. 
judg in your selves, Whether are the greater sinners, those that 
steal for meer necessity, to supply their present wants, or such as 
defraud the old soldier of his Pay, and the laborer of his hire, and 
borrow money and not pay again but engage faith and promise 
upon it, give Debenters, Bills and Bonds for it, and establish 
Securities to satisfie it, and afterwards by force or fraud take it, or 
suffer it to be taken away again; and yet again binde themselves 
by a solemn Oath, as in the presence of God, that the Securities 
given shall remain firm and good, and not be made void or invalid 
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upon any pretence whatsoever; and afterwards neither regard 
debts nor debtors, but suffer many of them to perish, while justice 
is bought and sold, and cometh by a drop at a time, and doth not 
run down as it ought like a mighty stream: And by swearing and 
lying, and killing and stealing, and committing adultery, men break 
out, and blood toucheth blood. And for these things doth the land 
mourn. Hos. 4. 2. 3. 

In the land of Israel there was a special provision made for the 
poor, the fatherless and the widow; yea, the very stranger was not 
to be forgotten in that land: so that Theft was much more to be 
punished than now, sith the Thieves then were not driven to such 
straits and calamities as many now have been, and are still here in 
England (under such rude Forms of Government) by calamities, as 
impotency of body, loss of estates, bad debts, like the Publick faith 
and Arreres of Souldiers, so much undervalued, as if the High and 
Mighty States of England were broken. And God then gave free 
liberty amongst the Jews, for a man to eat his fill of his neighbour’s 
field, vineyard, or oliveyard: but by the rustical law of England, 
men arrest;men as trespassers for coming upon their ground, and 
obtain Judgements against them for Costs, although there is no 
damage. Such practices as these disquiet the Land, create com- 
bustions, bring confusions, and procure work for a sort of villains 
called Catchpoles, and employ a company of lascivious Lubbers, I 
mean the lying Lawyers, whose heads are full of mischief, and 
their pens dipt in gall and wormwood ; their tongues are as sharp 
arrows, their teeth as swords and spears, and their throats open 
sepulchres, to devour and swallow up the poor and needy from 
amongst men: These are like a sweeping rain to the poor, not 
leaving them a shilling to be a shield of defence, nor a peny in 
their pocket, to encounter with their enemy Hunger: and so the 
poor men’s noses are held to the Grindstone, and their faces 
ground away, as may be seen by their countenances: and the 
Poor’s poverty comes to be their absolute destruction, and swarms 
of beggers and thieves jngendered in the Commonwealth by 
Pecuniarians: and the poor mans Suit cannot go on currantly 
without money, though his Cause be never so just ; but I suppose 
a Lawyer may easily be got to speak twenty lyes against him for 
tos. and cloak his lyes with pretences of Clyents informations. 
These things may easily be reformed by you, if ye will, O ye men 

of high degree. 

And because you are the Patrons of Englands Statutes, and have 
power to redress the Grievances which by your Law cannot be 
redressed without you; I have presented you with these lines 
printed in red letters, because, though Tophet is prepared of old for 
Kings, because of their crying crimes ; yet Parliaments sins are sins 
red as scarlet, of a deep and double dye; and they must be 
accountable to him by whom their Legislative power is limited. 


Cc 
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Repent, therefore, O Parliament of England, and be not as your 
predecessors the former Parliaments. Parliaments have been 
Pillars of Popery, Panders to the Whore of Babylon, abominable 
Idolaters, propagators of Adultery and Covetousness in the Clergy : 
Parliaments have been Murderers of Saints and sinners; Parlia- 
ments have done and undone their self-denying Ordinances, been 
puffed up with pride, tyrannous towards their inferiours, slavish to 
their superiours, submitting to force against freedom; using 
publike fraud and private flattery, to the destruction of the people. 
Therefore whatsoever heavy burdens they bound, and grievous to be 
born, you must unbinde, loosing the bands of wickedness, undoing 
the heavy burdens, and letting the oppressed go free, and breaking 
every yoke, so much as the putting forth of the finger, or speaking 
vanity.” : 


It is to be feared that Chidley’s plea for more humane and 
equitable legislation was largely discounted by his assumption of a 
judicial réle; and passing sentence, not merely on the statute law, 
but on its administrators, as trangressors of the Law Divine. Nor 
would his philanthropic endeavours be greatly aided by his extreme 
iconoclastic sentiments, far outrunning the saying traditionally 
ascribed to Knox: ‘‘Ding down the nests, the rooks will fly.” 
These find expression in a pamphlet of go 4to pages, issued in 
February 1652/3, entitled : 


THUNDER | From the | THRONE | of | GOD | against | The 
Temples of | Idols | 


The title is printed first in Hebrew and thenin English. The 
tract commences : 


‘““To the Church of God (in Edmondsbury) even to the living 
Temples of the Holy Ghost : Samuel Chidley, the servant of Jesus 
Christ, sendeth greeting. In the name of Jehovah, the Eternal 
God of our Salvation.” 


The patronal, almost apostolic, style may be excused by the fact 
that Chidley and his mother were concerned in the constituting of 
the church at Bury St. Edmunds (see Trans. ii., 334). But only the 
wildest ultra-puritanic fanaticism could demand, and support the 
demand by elaborate argumentation, that all church buildings 
which had been erected for or profaned by “superstitious and 
Idolatrous services” should be utterly demolished, as the law of 
Moses ordained for the Idol-temples of the Canaanites. 
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The last mention we have found of Chidley is in a Lay Subsidy 
Roll for London, %} Hearth money, probably 1668. 


‘“ Bishopsgate Ward, St. Buttolphe w™out 
West Side 
Hearths fet S. 
Samuel Chidley 2 o 6 0 
in prison” 


Under what circumstances he was imprisoned we do not know ; 
but it is probable that he would be an object of suspicion, certainly 
of dislike, to those in power at that time, seeing that his latest 
known publication was an address (1658) To the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth of England, against the restoration of monarchy. 
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The Free Churches of Sussex 


Part a 


Churches of England the materials at the 
disposal of the enquirer are far less abundant 
than in the Hstablished Church. Until recent 
years the buildings were plain and barn like, and 
Nonconformists possessed none of those glorious 
edifices of the Middle Ages, the cathedrals and 
large parish churches, which are the admiration of 
all succeeding ages—indeed of all who have the 
most elementary knowledge and appreciation of 
architecture ; neither have their records been (with 
one great exception, the Friends’) long and care- 
fully kept. 
The reasons for this difference are not far to seek. 
In the first place, although on the accession of 
Elizabeth England was nominally a Protestant 
country, yet the Reformation was sprung upon 
the nation generally by the arbitrary act of 
Henry VIII, and was not immediately accepted 
by the mass of the people. During her reign, and 
for several reigns afterward, the Protestant forms. 
were regarded with doubt and suspicion, and. 
multitudes of the inhabitants of our island clung 
to the faith and practices of the past; it was still 
practically a religio illicita, and men and women 
who desired to worship according to the simpler 
forms had to practise them in secret, in woods, and 
private houses, having contrivances by which the 
preacher could rapidly escape should the alarm of 
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the approach of informers be given by those who 
were posted as guards to the assembly. 

Another reason was that very many of the early 
Nonconformists (at least the ordinary private 
members) were poor men with little of this world’s 
wealth or learning, and their minds were so 
occupied with the thought of building up living 
temples that they. gave no heed to the beauty of 
the material edifice; moreover, for many years 
the government of those times would not have 
allowed buildings to be erected which seemed in 
the slightest degree to compete with those of the 
Hstablished Church. Instead their places of wor- 
ship were carefully hidden away up some obscure 
side street or alley (¢.g., Union Street, Brighton; 
Chapel Street, Guildford). 

With regard to the records, owing to their 
frequent harassment it was no doubt not always 
safe to make entries. It has indeed been said that 
memoranda of baptisms were recorded in pocket 
books which the ministers carried about with 
them at great personal risk. 

But after making all allowances, undoubtedly 
much more, especially of the earlier records, would 
remain to us, had their custodians been more 
deeply impressed with their importance. This is 
the more surprising remembering what a serious 
matter it has often been to be unable to state the 
exact date of birth or baptism for legal purposes 
and government appointments, and there was no 

_general civil registration in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, in fact not until 1837. 

Notwithstanding that Mr. Timbs in his London 
and Westminster (Bentley, 1868) maintains that 
Dr. Waddington found evidence that a Congre- 
gational church existed in London in 1567 with its 
duly appointed minister, Richard Fitz, and deacon, 
Thomas Rowland ; yet such instances must have 
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been sporadic, and until the Revolution and the 
reign of William and Mary there appears no 
systematic attempt to establish churches in the 
midst of large centres of population. 

There can be no doubt that the theory of every 
Christian church being independent of every other 
in every respect was carried to an absurd extreme 
by the early Independents, and that consequently 
they lost the weight and dignity which attaches to 
one united Church such as is found amongst the 
Moravians, the Church of England, and the 
Presbyterians. 

It is noteworthy that those churches (not being 
of the Church of England) whose records are 
fullest and most complete are, or have been at 
some time in their past history, Presbyterian in 
their origin. 

The old story of the bundle of. sticks seems to 
apply here, singly they are easily broken, but 
united they are broken with the greatest difficulty. 
United, the larger churches not only strengthen 
but reflect honour upon the smaller country 
churches. 

In any systematic attempt to trace the history 
of the Congregational churches of England it 
seems desirable to enquire into: 

1. Particulars whether anything is known con- 
cerning the building ; when the original has been 
destroyed, then to learn whether any sketch 
taken by an old member of the congregation is 
in existence; or if still standing, then a photo- 
graph or photographs of the old place of worship. 

2. Any early communion plate, of pewter or 
‘silver, such as the Flavel communion cup, dated 
1663, the property of Princes Street church, Devon- 
port; the Pilgrim Father beakers of silver, be- 
longing to the Pilgrim Fathers church, Southwark ; 
and a set of pewter patens, given by the Rey. 
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J. Owen in 1694. Instance: set of pewter cups 
and patens found in a disused cupboard in Old 
Fetter Lane church, and exhibited with other 
objects at an evening meeting of the London and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society some years since. 

3. The church records: baptisms, births and 
burials. In many cases there are others than 
those preserved among the non-parochial records 
at Somerset House, e.g., at Horsham, at Ditchling. 

4. Complete copy of the inscriptions on monu- 
ments in the church (line for line) and in the 
adjoining burial ground; in the case of the latter, 
at least all the facts upon the headstones and 
tombs. This would apply chiefly to cases where 
the church is an old one. 

It may not be known to many that the Society 
of Antiquaries put forth a paper recently sug- 
gesting that complete transcripts should be made 
not only of the inscriptions in the churchyards 
of the parish church, but also in Nonconformist 
burial grounds, as useful in tracing families 
some of whose ancestors were Churchmen and 
some Dissenters. Most families have relatives 
belonging to the Established Church, whilst 
others, members of the same family, are connected 
with-the Free Churches. 

The present writer has transcribed the inscrip- 
tions in many of the churchyards of Surrey and 
Sussex, and in Nonconformist burial grounds in 
both counties. Of those of Sussex: almost every 
inscription in the Free Christian church and burial 
ground (very many, some early,) at Horsham, 
(formerly General Baptist, now Unitarian). Also 
at Billingshurst ; all the names, and inscriptions in 
full of certain selected ones, e.g., Jeffery, Taylor, 
- Hvershed, Greenfield, Towse, Turner, Moore, 
Heath, Kensett. 

At Brighton the interesting tablets formerly on 
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the walls of Union Street church have, since the 
congregation has united with Queen Square church, 
been carefully removed and placed on the walls of 
the latter building under the superintendence of 
the late minister, the Rev. J. G. Stevenson, and his 
deacons. The writer copied these verbatim some 
years ago when in situ on the walls of Union 
Street church. 

5. The names of the ministers, with the duration 
of their ministry, dates of appointment, and 
resignation, and death. 

These should be painted on a board and placed 
on the entrance, or one of the vestries of the 
church. The suggestion came originally from a 
late Archbishop of Canterbury (I think it was 
Dr. Tait) to the clergy of his diocese, and has been 
adopted by many of them. 

Where ministers have been sufficiently famous 
to have their portraits taken, engravings of them 
framed might be arranged in chronological order 
in the vestry. 

Ina paper entitled Admissions to Sussex Benefices 
(temp. Commonwealih) by the Commissioners for 
the Approbation of Public Preachers, by Mr. B. Hi. 
W. Dunkin, F.S.A., published in the collections of 
the Sussex Archaeological Society, vol. xxxiil., 
p- 218, that gentleman has shewn, in his valuable 
notes to the admissions, how many of the Sussex 
clergy declined to conform and were consequently 
ejected in 1662. He mentions 22 names: John 
Harrison, appointed in 1645, and removed from — 
the rectory of Bexhill. Thomas Reeves, it is 
supposed from Bigner. Robert Everden, from 
vicarage of Brighthelmstone. Joseph Bennett, from 
the rectory of Brightling. Thomas Goldham, M.A., 
from Burwash. William Martin (fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, appointed to churches in Chiches- 
ter, but vacated the livings in 1662; he died 8rd 
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August, 1686, in his 66th year, and was buried in 
Witney churchyard, Oxon). Robert Parke, from 
Hast Havant rectory, appointed 1637, silenced 
in 1662. John Stone, appointed to vicarage of 
Helingligh, ejected. Joseph Hayhurst, appointed 
to Iping rectory with Chithurst, 1654-5; declined 
to conform, 1662. Edward Newton, from St. 
Anne’s, Lewes, and Southover, appointed, 1657 ; 
born at Maidstone, fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford; died in January, 1712, at an advanced 
age. Thomas Delves, M.A., from Nenfield rectory, 
in 1660. Thomas Wilmer, "from vicarage of Pag- 
ham. Samuel Willmer from Patching, with Cl ap- 
ham; died at Havant, Hants., October 7th, 1671, 
aged 46. John Greenfield, from Peasemarsh vicar- 
age. Jilias Arnold,from Ringmer. Paul d’Aranda, 
from Rotherfield rectory; at one time curate to 
John Maynard, vicar of Mayfield; subsequently 
pastor of the French or Walloon church in the 
Undercroft, Canterbury Cathedral; minister of 
Patcham, 1655. John Hamper, from vicarage of 
Selsey, appointed 1657. John Etheredge, M.A., 
refused to conform at the Restoration ; John Earle, 
from Tarring Nevil rectory, appointed 1654-5. 
Francis Cuffley, appointed 1655, April 12th, from 
Pertington ; Calamy says he died March 20th, 1669, 
aged about 35. William Pixie, M.A., from West 
Tarring, silenced in 1662.7 

The first attempt to collect names of places in 
each county where meetings were held and of their 
heads and teachers (7.e. ministers) seems to be in the 
Return of: Conventicles in Sussex in 1669, made by the 
bishops at the request of the Ar chbishop Sheldon. 

The archbishop directs that speedy enquiry 
should be made: “what and how many conven- 
ticles are held in every parish, what are the 


1 Many other Sussex ministers were ejected or silenced in 1660 and 1662. Nhe Noncon- 
formists’ Memorial names more than 50. [ED.] 
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numbers which usually meet at them, and of 
what condition or sort of people they consist. 

From this return we learn that there were at 
that time fifty conventicles in Sussex, of which 
eleven belonged to the Anabaptists, six to the 
Quakers, four to Presbyterians, three to Inde- 
pendents, one to Papists,and twenty-four of which 
the sect is not recorded (see the late Canon J. H. 
Cooper’s Return of Conventicles in Sussex, 1669, and 
in Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. li). 

The writer took out these returns some years 
since from the original MS. (Tenison 639) preserved 
in the library of Lambeth Palace. They are of 
special value as the report of those who were 
antagonistic to dissent, and therefore not likely to 
represent an optimistic view of Nonconformity, as 
a return made by one of its friends might be 
considered. 

There are some slight differences in this tran- 
script and the canon’s, as in the latter the division 
into deaneries is ignored. 

The particulars are divided into five heads, viz, 
parishes and conventiclesin them ; sects ; numbers 
of their adherents; quality or social position ; 
heads or teachers. The sects represented are 
' Anabaptists, Quakers, Presbyterians, Independents ; 
they frequently met in private houses, their num- 
bers vary from 16, 20, 30 to 200 and even 500 (S. 
Malling), their quality is variously described as 
‘of middle sort,” ‘‘ yeomen and labourers,” ‘‘meane 
for the most parte,” “of all sorts under the degree 
of a gentleman,” “tradesmen and labourers.” At 
Wartling the congregation is said to contain 
“many of good estate.” At Midhurst the note is 
that there “are great numbers, some of them 
persons of good quality.” ” 


2 At least 18 of the ‘‘Teachers’’ named were ejected ministers, most of them from 
benefices within the county. [ED.] 
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DIOCESSE OF CHICHESTER 


Nidhurst Deanry 


Parishes and Con- 


wenticles insthem Sects Numbers Quality 
Petworth i 50 or 60 some midle 
sort 
others inferior 

Lurgisale 1 about 40 yeomen and 

atthe houses Labourers 
~ of John 

Hooke and 

Richard 

Launder 
Stedham 1' sometimes some of the 

at y® house 200 gentry 

of Richard 

Smyth of 

Bridge foot 

Arundell Deanry 
Yapton about 6 of ordinary 
rake 
Arundell 3 Presby- about 40 meane psons 
terians 
Quakers 
Anabaptists few 
a 
Boxgrave ils Bosgraue Deanry 

Birdham 2  Anabaptists about 30 inferior 

att the house people 

of Will™ 

Atwell 

at the house 

of Richard 

Greene Quakers 20 or 30 meane 


- Sidlesham i 
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Heads & Teachers 


Mr. Henry 
Staples one 
Reeves and 
one Willmott 


Mr. Kemes 
and oth*s 
whose names 


are unknowne 


Mr. Richard 
Garrett 
Mr. Staples 


John Lutter 


Samuel 
Wilmere 
Mr. Staples 
Mr. Fish 
Mr. Wilson 


one Cleyton 
and others 
unknowne 


Thomas 


Willmore and 


Will™ 
Vousden 
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Lewys Deanry 


Parishes and Con- Sects 


Stale aaa Ta Numbers Quality Heads & Teachers 

Twyneham i Anabaptists about 4o meane for y°® Michael 
at the house and most part Martyn and 
of James Quakers others 
Wood unknowne 

Marsfeild i Quakers 
at the houses 
of Walter 
Norman and 
Edward 
Gerrard 

Barcomb 1 Bee ABE vs Thomas 

Chroucher 

Ditchling 2 Anabaptists about 10  midle sort unknowne 

Presbi- about 8 midle sort Mr. Lulham 
terlans 

Beeding als) . ; 

Seale yi Quakers seldome Strangers 
att the house fewer then unknowne 
of Thomas 200 
Parson 
liuing att 
Peppersgate 

Plumpton 
att y® house about 200 ofallsorts the said Mr. 
of Mr. Tur- under the de- Turner 
ner a Non- gree of a Gent 
conformist 
minister 

East Grin- Papists about 16 
stead 


at y® house 

of Mr. Chris- 

topher Snell Independ® 20 or 30 Mr. Chris- 
; topher Snell 


at the house Anabaptists about 30 Thomas 
of James and Turner a 
Woodman Quakers chirurgeon 


Balcomb 1 Anabaptists sevenor Tradesmen 
eight and 
familys Labourers 


b 
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" Parishes and Cox- 
venticles in them 


Westmeston i 
Cum Cap and 
Chiltin gton 
at a house 
called Black 
brooke 


Sects Numbers Quality 


about 200 many of good 
estate 


See the Returne 
Figure the 6™ 


Slaugham i Quakers 
att the house 
of Thomas 


Parsons 


Brighthelm- 
ston i 
atthe houses 
of W™ 
Beard and: 
Henry 
Smyth 


about 200 
See their names in the Returne 


Peuensey Deanry 


Haylesham i about 40 most meanest 
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Heads & Teachers. 


Richard 
Turner 
Thomas 
Hallet 
Edward 
Lullham 
John Earle 


unknowne 


Mr. Newton 
Mr. Earle 
Mr. Samuel 
Wilmer 
Mr. Louer 
Mr. Fish 
Mr. Euerden 
Mr. Turner 
Mr. Hallett 


the said John 


sort of people Louer 
Allfriston 2 Quakers (30r4 
Anabaptists familyes 
besides 
_Atrangers 
Storrington Deanry 
Thake- 20 or 30. poore people Samuel 
ham o (?) Wilmore 
John Beaton 
Mr. Stapler 
Mr. Wilson 
Itchingfeild noe Conventicles But seuerall that neuer come to 


Storrington i 20 or 30. _poore people 


_Church. See the names in the Returne 


Samuel 
Wilmer 
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Parishes and Con- 
venticles in them 


Castle Parish i 
[Hastings] 
at the house 
of John 
Thorpe 


Beckley i 
at a house 
called 
Farmo™ 
where Abra- 
bam Feauer 
dwells 


Pease marsh 
at the house 
of Thomas 
Mococke 


Warbleton 2 
at the house 
of John 
Ellis and of 
‘Thomas 
Soare? 


Nenfeild 1 
in an empty 
house 


Herstmon- 
caue i 
at the house 
of Joane 
Syllis a 
poore 
woman once 
a week 


Wartling i 
euery 
Sunday 


Heathfield 1 
at the house 
of the widow 
Grouer 
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Dallington Deanry 


Sects Numbers 
40 or 50 
50 or 60 
sometimes 
Too 
Quakers » 
of other 
sects 
Anabaptists 


many persons of cosider- 
able estates 


Anabaptists 


Heads & Teachers 


one Thomas 
Bennett 


one Ham- 
mond and one 
Bennett 


Thomas Ben- 
nett of Rolu- 
enden in Kent 


Mr. Earle and 
Mr. Vousden 
Noconf. 
ministers 
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Parishes and Con- 
venticles in them 


Crowhurst 1 Anabaptists the said Rich- 
at the house ard Yielding 
of Richard and others 
Yelding 


Sedlescomb)y 
als >i 
Selscomb / 
at Thomas 
Frencham’s 
houseand at 
the house of 
Edmund 
Thorpe 


Salehurst i 
at the house unknowne unknowne 
of Will 
Steede of 
Robts bridge 


Westfield i Anabaptists one Bennett 
at y® houses out of Kent 
of Joseph 
Stoneham 
Rich : Coul- 
stock and 
Francis 
Langley 


Sects Numbers Quality Heads & Teachers 


Peculiars of Canterbury 


South Maw- Presby- “at least midle sort Mr, Newton 


ling 1 terians 500 Mr. Earle 
All S* in Independ® numerous  midle sort Walter 
Lewys i Possleth wait 
Lindfeild noe conventicles although many factious psons live 
there. See the names in the Returne 
Cliffe i 60 midle sort 
Pagham i 20 or 30 Thomas Will- 
' sée the names in the Returne mer ejected 


thence for 
Noconformity 
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Hastings Deanry 


Rariihe? Aegan Sects Numbers Quality Heads & Teachers 
Rye 1 
at the house I00 


of Samel see the persons named in the Returne 
Jeake 


Midhurst Deanry 
Stedham i 


Trotham i 


Farnhurst i no particulars 

Trotten . 
cum 2 Anabaptists from Joseph 
Taxlith , 50 to 100 Varnden 


at y® house 
of Anthony 


Whiteyeard 

atthe house  Presbi- fro Mr. Garrett 

of Arthur  teriansand_ 50 to 100 Mr. Rowele 

Bettesworth, Independ® 

Joseph 

Varndenand 

Clement 

Loueder 

see the names of the Sectaries in the Returne 

Medhurst i great some of them Mr. Samuell 

atthe houses nobers persons of Marner 

of Robert good quality Mr. Richard 

Marner and Garrett 

Nicholas Mr. Staples 

Brewer and the two 


Brothers Mr. 
Thomas and 


Mr. Willmott 
Fernhurst men 200 midleranke Mr. Corbett 
att the house and 
of Roger Mr. Reeues 


Shotters 


The next account of Nonconformist congrega- 
tions and their preachers, the places where they 
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assembled, and the approximate number of their 
hearers, is found in a letter from Mr. Robt. Bag- 
ster, of. Chichester, to Mr. Joseph Robens, dated 
8th November, 1717, in the Hvans MSS. in Dr. 
Williams’s Library, Gordon Square.* 


week : Preachers Directions ny a ener 
Count Burr Mag 
Chichester Robert ) OJang17o% at Chichester 550 60 61 1 
Baxter | 22 men and 
>»P ye 
John | 200 men fro 
Boucher } 300" to rool 
p ann 
Ditto John Eaton at Madam Le too 15 11 — 
removed to Gays at 
Newington Stoke near 
I ea ds Chichester 
Horsham Peter Bristow at Horsham 120 12 8 
BoP Pt 
Joseph 


Stokes 7"! 
removed to 


Dorking 
John Sherman O Aug 1718 
1718 re- 
/moved 1726 
Lewes B T Thomas at Lewis 425 Suss 42 42 
Barnard 1 Gent 33 45 
John Olive Yeom 18 K5 
Joseph Beach Tradesm 50 
Thomas is Labour 19 
‘ Force P 
Arundel 2 Benjamin at Arundel 90 Io 14 — 
1S Keeue 1 
Midhurst removed to 100 16 12 


BrP: Andover John 
Boucher 1719 
Rye BP Merriman 
Norris I 
Button 140 15 15 15 


a rs following explanations appear necessary: C, city; B T, borough town; M, market 
town; O, ordained; P, Presbyterian; Pf, aided by Presi yietian fund (the figures some- 
times indicate the amount) ; Re Independent; A, Anabaptist. Under the number of Voters, 
Mag ‘‘ for magistrates,”’ who in a few places were then elective. [ED.] 
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Number of Hearers 


50 


Place of Meeting Preachers Directions Voters tae 
Count Burr Ma 
Byworth near ) John Buckley Pf O a Pettworth 82 7 : 
Petworth | 5% removed to 
>» Kent 1720 
Wormingshurst | Jeremiah Owen 
near Steyning! removed 1726 6 aes 
Battle M William Potter O 120) igo 
died 1716 Pf 
JohnAshmore £5 
John Smith 
Brighthelmstone John Duke P at Brighthelm- 560 22 
stone 
Gent30 Yeom 
2 Capt™ and 
Masters of 
Ships 14 
Tradesmen 32 
Able sailors 52 
Labour 13 
; Benjamin Onis 
Ree) Chandler Ba 
Pee ) Joseph | O'Jan*? ag irg2 
} Chandler 7} 
Mayfield in John Sammon =O 100 7 
Pevensey Rape dead 1720 Pf ts 
Framhfield John Hammond O 200 21 
Pi 
Downhall 
Xmas 1727 
Burwash near Edward Dear at Mr. Polhills 90 7 1 
Kent Rates near Burwash 
New Shoreham Thomas Frost P at Heward’s 
Heath in y° 
Parish of 
Coockfield 
Gent 4 
Yeom I 
Cap” I 
Tradesm 11 
Labour 3 
Glinley near John Smith P at Mr. Faggs 
Helcham at Glinly Ilo 12 
Linfield Thomas Frost P Gent7 yeom12 110 If 


Joseph Stedman 
conformed in 


1717 


‘Tradesm 1 
Labour 16 


30 
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Place of 


Meeting Preachers Directions Momber ot Wogrer 
Count Burr Mag 

Carter’s 

Corner in 

Helling- Thomas Heys at Mr. 30 4 

ley B Luxford’s 
Michellam Samuel Park 

Alriston Xmas 1727 P 

and*Hel- .._ removed to 

lingley Wallingford 

1728 5i 

—preaches John Studley 1 at Lewis 

occasion- dead 1726 

ally 
Chichester C William Smith A at 164 8 14 

Chichester 
5 Isaac Hanns PartA “ 4s 69 2 

Steyning’ BT John Jefferys A at Ashurst 50 4 7 
Horsham BT ——— A 350 
Lewes BY ; A 
Linfeild % A 
Warbelton A 120 
Wadhurst A 60 


In the Thompson MSS. congregations existed at 
the following places: Arundel and Midhurst, 
Battle, Burwash, Brighthelmston, Chichester, Grin- 
ley near Healcham, I'ramfield, Horsham, Lewes, 
Mayfield, Petsforth (Petworth) and Thakam, Rye 
and Worth. 

To these may .be added, 1772: Billingshurst, 
Cuckfield, Ditchling and Green, and in 1773: 
- Green, Turner’s Hill, West Hoathley, Wivelsfield, 
Waldron or Warbelton. 


A. RIDLEY BAX 


(To be continued) 
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ARTLY owing to family associations, the present writer has 
been led to take especial interest in the life of this old 
Puritan worthy ; which has recently been revived by the 
acquisition of a folio manuscript containing some sixty of 

his later sermons. q 

So far as we are aware there is no separate biography of this remark- 
able man; though there are interesting accounts of himin the Non- 
conforimists’ Memorial (1802, ii., pp. 461-7), in Chambers’s Biographical 
Dictionary (1815, xxi., p. 508), and notably in the Dictionary of 
National Biography (1st edn., xxxvii., p. 180). From these and other 
sources we gather the following brief summary of his life. 

Matthew Meade (so he spelled the name, though his son, the 
eminent physician, omitted the final e) was the second. son of 
Richard Meade of Mursley, Bucks, gentleman, by his wife Joane, 
and was born at Leighton Buzzard, circa 1630. Richard seems to 
have settled later at Great Brickhill, also in Bucks, one of the 
scenes of his son Matthew’s labours ; for there are in our possession 
two indentures of 1663 and 1664, one of the parties being “* Richard. 
Meade of Great Brickhill, gentleman.” It is indeed possible that 
this Meade was brother to Matthew, but scarcely likely. 

In 1648 Matthew was scholar, and in 1649 fellow, of King’s. 
College, Cambridge; this fellowship he resigned in 1651 (Cole 
says to avoid expulsion). .We next find him rector of Great 
Brickhill aforesaid ; there were controversies and suits about the 
presentation. The parish register of St. Mary Woolnoth, London, 
records the marriage, on 3rd. January, 1654, of ‘“‘ Matthew Meade,, 
of Solber, Bucks,” and Elizabeth Walton, of Allhallows, Lombard 
Street. ‘Solber” is no doubt intended for Soulberry, a village on the 
river Ouzel, 2% miles N.W. of Leighton Buzzard, and about 3 miles 
S.W. from Brickhill Magna. By his wife Matthew had fifteen 
children, to some of whom we shall have occasion to allude hereafter. 

Somewhat later Meade became morning lecturer at St. Dunstan’s 
church, Stepney ; and on 28th December, 1656, became a member 
of the Independent church which had been formed in Stepney as 
early as 1644 under the pastorate of the rector, Wm. Greenhill 
(1591-1671 ; see Dictionary of National Biography, xxiti., p. 80). In 
1658 he was presented by Cromwell to the new chapel of St. Paul's, 
Shadwell. He was displaced both from his lectureship and his 
cure of Shadwell at the Restoration; and, obtaining another 
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Jectureship at St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn, was finally ejected by the 
Act of Uniformity, 1662. 

In 1663 Meade took up his abode at Stepney, in Worcester 
House, a fine old mansion, formerly the residence of Henry 
Somerset (1577-1646) ; created Marquis of Worcester in 1642. In 
Meade’s time it was divided into four messuages; and Lysons 
mentions that in 18r1 the fine brick gateway still remained, and the 
site had been recently purchased for an academy for training Baptist 
ministers (the precursor of Regent’s Park College). The house was 
nearly opposite Stepney rectory ; and here in 1673 Richard Mead, 
the physician, was born, being his father’s eleventh child. 

In 1666 Matthew Meade went to Holland; and on his return he 
- became, early in 1669, assistant to Greenhill in his ministry as 
pastor of the Independent church. On the death of Greenhill in 
1671 he succeeded to the pastorate. His ordination took place on 
14th December, 1671 ; Dr. John Owen and others participated in 
the service. In 1674 a spacious meeting house was built for him 
in Stepney, which was opened on 13th September. The roof was 
supported by four huge wooden pillars, presented to him by the 
States of Holland, where he had made many friends. Above the 
ceiling was a carefully concealed entrance to a hiding place for use 
in times of persecution.} 

Meade’s preaching was much sought after ; he isspoken of as “‘ the 
most popular preacher,” and as “having the largest congregation,” 
about London. On 1st May, 1674, he instituted a May morning 
service for the young; which after 235 years is still continued. 

In 1683 Meade, together with Dr. Owen and a Mr. Griffith, was 
accused of’ being privy to the Rye House plot. Conscious of 
his innocence, he obeyed a summons to attend the privy council ; 
and the king, who was present, was so well satisfied with his 
answers to the interrogatories put to him that he ordered his 
immediate enlargement. The accusation was repeated by Sprat, 
Bishop of Rochester ; and later by Dr. Nichols; but these were 
fully answered both by Neal and Peirce. The latter says of Mr. 
‘Meade: ‘This worthy man was my guardian ... he was a 
gentleman and a scholar, and a most excellent preacher.” Matthew 
Meade died, somewhat suddenly, at Stepney on 16th October, 1699, 
aged 70. When nearing his end he was asked how he did, and 
replied: ‘‘Going home,.as every honest man ought when his work 
is done.” His last words were: ‘‘Come, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly!” So entered into rest one of the noblest of the faithful 
two thousand ; leaving behind him a mourning congregation, and 
the character of a faithful pastor and preacher, and.a man of God. 
_ It is said that'the chair in which he died had been made for the 
wife of Lily, the astrologer. His funeral sermon was preached by 

1 Such is the tradition; but A. T. Jones, in Notes on the Early Days of Stepney Meeting 


(1887), says that the galleries and rooms in the roof were only constructed in 1689, when a 
“hiding place’’ would scarcely be thought needful. [ED.] 
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the celebrated John Howe. A long extract is given by Palmer in 
the Nonconformists’ Memorial ; from which we learn that he was a 
man of excellent natural abilities and education, of deep spiritual 
attainments, and of great industry and zeal. He refrained from 
fruitless controversies; making the great substantial truths of the 
Gospel the principal themes of his discourses. On his tombstone 
in Stepney churchyard is a Latin inscription, of which a a“ 
transcript and translation is given by Palmer. 


The published works of Matthew Meade are not numerous or 
bulky. The best known are the following : 

1. The Almost Christian Discovered; or, The False Professor 
Tried and Cast: Being the substance of seven sermons, 
first preached at Sepulchres, London, 1661; and now at 
the importunity of friends made public. Of this sermon 
we have three editions: the first, printed by Thomas 
Parkhurst, Cheapside, in 1662, is a small 8vo. of 333 pages 
of good paper and print. Other editions of smaller size 
and type are dated 1670 and 1691, the latter being the 
ninth edition. A later one was printed in 1720. 

The Good of Early Obedience ; or, the Advantage of Bearing the 
Yoke of Christ betimes. his was an 8vo. of some 456 
pages, dated 1683. 

3. The Vision of the Wheels seen by the Prophet Ezekiel ; opened 

and explained. 112 pages, 1689. 

4. Two Slicks made One; or, the Excellency of Unity: A sermon 
preached by appointment of ministers of Congregational 
and Presbyterian persuasion, at their happy union; by 
Matthew Meade, pastor of a church at Stepney. This, om 
Ezekiel 37 c., 19 v., is a small qto., published 1691. 


Other printed sermons are : 

The Young Man’s Remembrancer. 

A Name in Heaven the truest Ground of Foy (on Luke 
TLOICn 2OW =): 

The Power of Grace in Weaning the Heart from the World ; 
two discourses on Psalm 131. 

Spiritual Wisdom Improved against Templation, and A Farewell . 
Sermon on tI Cor.ic., 3 v., of which Palmer gives a long 
account. 

Mr. Meade also printed funeral sermons for Thomas Rose- 
well, Timothy Cruso, etc. 

In 1836 appeared a volume of Sermons on the Fews, etc., 
ascribed to Meade, together with the farewell sermon ; 
edited by Bickersteth. 


The Dictionary of National Biography says that there are MSS. 
of Meade’s, perhaps sermons, in the British Museum; and that 
three engraved portraits of him are known, 
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Mention was made above of a MS. of Meade’s sermons, which 
lately came into our possession. It is a large folio bound in parch- 
ment, measuring 15 inches by 10, of stout handmade paper, con- 
taining 547 pages of MS., with several blank leaves at the end. It 
is neatly lettered on the back : Meaa’s Sermons, 1694; and on the 
front of the cover a defaced description of the book is discernible. 
The title, in large printed characters, reads: Sermons | And 
Discourses | on Several | Divine Subjects | By the Late Reverend 
& Learned | Mr. Matthew Mead | Minister of y® Gospel | And 
Pastour of a Church of Christ | At Stepney Near London | Taken 
in Short Hand from His Mou[th] By | ‘Thomas Akers: And by him 
Tr | anscribed or translated | into This Book.” There is also at 
the top of the title an old number in large figures 15.5.0. A few 
pages containing the first sermon and a small portion of the second 
are missing ; pp. 122 and 344 are blank ; also three leaves between 
pp. 98 and 99, and one or two between 134 and 135 have been 
torn out. Otherwise the MS. is in excellent preservation. The 
caligraphy is a good educated hand, and is a monument of pains- 
taking industry. The lines in a page vary from 45 to 54, written 
(within a margin ruled in red) without ruling, but in perfect 
alignment. Reckoning 50 lines to a page, this makes 27,200 lines ; 
and with an average of twelve words to a line we have the enor- 
mous total of 326,400 words. 

There are 62 sermons, all dated from May 1694, to February 
1693. They consist virtually of only three discourses in many 
heads, continuing the same theme week by week, though sometimes 
a fortnight or more elapses between two parts. The first discourse, 
commencing in May, was not concluded until 30th September, 
occupying 14 Sundays; and Mr. Akers has a note that “the other 
branch of the Exhortation, promised in the sermon foregoing to be 
directed to those that through grace have experienced these teachings 
of Christ in their hearts, is wanting and was never preached by the 
Authour of the preceding sermons to complete the subject.” 

The next discourse, commenced on 14th October, is upon Luke 
xix., 10. Here Mr. Akers begins to place at the end of each 
sermon, first the parts of the discourse, and second the number of 
the sermon from the beginning of the collection. The margins 
contain references to chapter and verse. This series continues for 
about 25 Sundays, from the date last named to 5th May, 1695. 

The third discourse is on John x., 10; and commencing 16th 
June, 1695, continues to the end of the volume, viz., 9th February, 
169%, occupying 23 Sundays. The sermons average ten closely 
written folio pages apiece, some more, some less; which gives 
some idea of the time they must have taken in delivery, probably 
not less than two hours. 

From a note on p. 1gt that a ‘middle sermon comes in after 
16th December, 1693,” it seems likely that this bulky folio is only 
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one of aseries. Who Thomas Akers, the stenographer and tran- 
scriber, was we do not know; but he is worthy of remembrance 
for his extraordinary patience, industry, and ability. 

We now proceed to give a brief account of Meade’s posterity. 
Strange to say, we know nothing of any of his fifteen children, 
except two sons; most of the rest probably died young. 

Samuel Meade, born. about 1670, was the elder of the two 
survivers. There isa memorial of him in the Temple churchyard, 
London, erected against a house, and contiguous to that of Oliver 
Goldsmith. It has a long Latin inscription of thirty lines, written 
by his brother the doctor (who was buried in the Temple church), 
which informs us that Samuel Mead, I.C., son of the Rev. Matthew 
Meade, was of Lincoln’s Inn, and died 73th April, 1733, aged 63. 
He was apparently the father ‘of Samuel Mead of Hornsey, Captain 
R.N., F.R.S., one of the Commissioners of H.M. Customs, 1741-76 ; 
who by his wile, Mary Brathwaite, of Wood Ditton, Co. Cambridge, 
was father of an only surviving daughter, Mary Mead (1768-1837). 
She married, in 31791, Michael Stephen Joseph MacCarthy, of 
Ennis, Co. Clare, Ireland (1770-1829) ; whose third son, Michael 
MacCarthy, M.A., clerk in holy orders (1804-1891), married in 1835 
Frances Mary Robinson, eldest daughter of William Robinson, . 
LL.D., F.S.A., of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law ; by his wife 
Mary Ridge, second daughter of William Ridge of Chichester, 
banker ; and of Sarah Lacy, his wife. 

Dr. Robinson, who resided at Tottenham, was the celebrated 
topographer of Greater London, and by marriage a great-uncle of 
the wife of the present writer. Another of Dr. Robinson’s 
daughters married Sir Frederick Madden, F.R.S. (1801-73), the 
distinguished antiquary. 

The MacCarthy family possess several portraits of their Meade 

ancestors: including the Rev. Matthew Meade, Captain Samuel 
Mead, R.N., Edward Mead (his son), Sir Thomas Meade and his 
lady ; and the parchment conveying the freedom of the City of 
Edinburgh to Captain Samuel Mead in 1730. 
- Among other descendants of the Meade family were: the Rev. 
Francis Egerton Mead MacCarthy, M.A., the distinguished Bir- 
mingham educationist, whose wife was a daughter of Hedley 
Vicars, M.A., barrister-at-law, of the family of the well remembered 
soldier saint ; Herbert Charles MacCarthy, who matried Elizabeth 
Denman Hodgson, daughter of the Rev. Francis Hodgson, B.D., 
Provost of Eton, son-in-law of the great Lord Denman, and friend 
of Byron; and Constance Amelia MacCarthy, wife of Albert 
Hartshorne, F-.S.A., antiquary and art writer. 

Of Richard Mead, M.D., F.R.S., etc., etc., (1673-1754), one of the 
most picturesque figures of the eighteenth century, of whom 
Chalmers says he “was alone ‘sufficient to give celebrity to the 
name of Meade,” volumes might be written. We have not space 
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to write even a short biographical notice ; but would like to draw 
attention to his marriage, of which an account is given by the 
present writer in an article entitled ‘‘ Marshes and Meads” in the 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, October, 1907. Dr. Mead married 
Ruth Marsh (1683-1720), eldest daughter of John Marsh a Quaker 
merchant:of Bristol and London, and granddaughter of Richard 
Marsh, a much persecuted Quaker merchant, also of Bristol and 
London (1630-1704). Ruth’s mother was Elizabeth Matthews, 
daughter of Captain Richard Matthews of Limehouse, mariner, and 
of Sarah, his wife; she married John Marsh at the~Friends’ 
meeting house, Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, in 1681; and the 
wedding was graced by the presence of William and Gulielma 
Maria Penn. John Marsh and his wife apparently left the 
Quakers ; he died in 1699, she predeceasing him in 1695, in the 
parish of St. Dionis Backchurch, where they resided. Maitland, 
in his London (ed. 1756), says that in the churchyard of St. 
Dunstan’s, Stepney, towards the south, was a marble tombstone 
with this inscription : 
“Captain Richard Matthew was buried here April 1665, and his Daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Marsh, who died April the 13th 1695, late wife of Mr. John 
Marsh, of London, merchant. 
Thus fled our Dear away, 
And with a Dove-like mind, 
She like a Dove in Spirit, 
And so she was inclin’d, 
And left us here to mourn, 
We, who are left behind.” 

Bon the.north side of the same tomb, in gold letters, was the 
inscription to the Rev. Matthew Meade, in 1699, which has already 
been noticed. So the Independent and the Quaker sleep in peace 
in the same tomb. 

Both Richard Mead and John Marsh name in their wills as 
beneficiaries to considerable amounts the present writer’s direct 
ancestors, Robert Ruddle, of Bristol and London, merchant, and 
Anne Dolcing, his wife. “It is probable that Ruddle and the 
Marshes were closely associated in business, as we know of no 
other relationship. John Marsh names his daughter Ruth, ‘now 
wife of Richard Mead, Dr. in Physick,’ to whom he had given 
£2,000 upon marriage, and now gives her husband 100 guineas. 
He remembers the Quakers by a gift of £50 for their poor in the 
cities of London and Bristol, and appoints Ruddle an executor. 

It may appear somewhat singular that the Meades were asso- 
ciated by marriage, and otherwise, with the family of both the 
present writer and that of his wife. 

- A Matthew Mead who died near Somerset House in 1747 may 

possibly have been a son of his more illustrious namesake. 

Sera Sac, JOSEPH J. GREEN. 
Hastings. 
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A Letter of Hugh Peters to Henry Cromwell 


B.M., Lansdowne MS. 823, fol. 364 


yi -Lord . 

M These are to return you my harty acknow- 

ledgments of your care of young M* Weld 
and men of hie [? his] constitution, & hope your 
lord”? shall have no cause to repent you of any 
requests made by mee and answered by you. for 
truly therein I shall be tender because I tender 
you as myne own hart, and doe often please my 
selfe with my thoughts about you and the presence 
of the Lord with you in y* worke. how will doe 
[? the] matters goe on when we measure them by 
the other world, where eternity dwells, and where 
our workes must be weigh’d over agayne. The 
blood of Christ mingled w” them will give them 
their true alloy. Oh (my Lord) Labor after that 
meate w will never perish, that ioy where no 
mixtures have accesse. You have known in your 
few days much vanity written upon most creatures, 
and you may see an end of all perfections, but the 
law is exceeding broad. Goon and prosper in the 
name and power of the Lord. You heare by 
others how it is here. I am very much taken of 
by age and other wayse from busy business, and 
would fayne see Jesus. None can more love 
you I thinke than y* lords 
Wh : H.240f8 [i.e. 24 Aug 1656] hele 

Pray salute my lady (illegible) all w"" you. 
Zach 8. 16, 17, et 19. 

ffor his Excellency my Lord Harry. 
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Letters relating to the Condition of the Church in Kent 
During the primacy of Archbishop Sancroft, 1678-90 


[Transcribed, by the Rev. C. E. Woodruff, M.A., from the 
Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian Library. Printed in the Archaeologia 
Cantiana, vol. xxi. (1895), pp. 184 flg.] 


V. Dr. Giles Hinton’s Account of the Rectory of Biddenden (1683) 


HE State and Condition of the Rectory of Biddenden in the 
diocese and patronage of the See of Canterbury humbly 
offered to his Grace the Archbishop of the same 1683. 

Imprimis. The parish of Biddenden in the Weld of Kent 
is situate neer the midway between Tenterden and Cranbrook of 
large extent, and containing about six thousand acres of land, but 
not soe populous now as formerly when the clothing trade there 
flourished. 

The parishioners there (as elsewhere in the Weld of Kent) have 
among them all the vulgar sects about London and one more, for 
there are alsoe remaining some Brownists who boast that they 
have kept themselves unmingld with all other dissenters ever since 
the days of that notable seismatic from whom they have their 
denomination. But the generality of the dissenters there are not 
soe much by their own choice as by the ignorance or errour of 
their education, for they are as much to weke in the Constitution 
and usages of the Churclf of England as the disciples of Ephesus 
were of the Holy Ghost." 


VI. Giles Hinton to the Archbishop, 2nd May, 1685 


This year (my Lord) I have presented four persons of the 

paciale of Biddenden for not coming to the holy Communion after 
many earnest exhortations. They are not formidable otherwise 
than that they are old and in this point most pernicious examples. 
I cannot follow them now as I would, but hope that in y* Grace’s 
courts effectual course may be taken that they be noe longer 
» hinderers of that reformation that is begun among the younger sort. 


» In 1672 George Hammond, Anabaptist, was licensed to preach in the house of James 
Harding at Biddenden. No Nonconformist congregation of any kind is noted there in the 
Evans list, 1718-29. [ED.] 
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IX. Alfred Mills, curate of Ash next Sandwich, to the arch- 
bishop’s chaplain, respecting the reconciliation to the 
church of a Brownist and Anabaptist. Sandwich, 17th 
March, 1682 


Reverend Sir, 

There is one Valentine Dilnot living in my parish of 
Ash neer Sandwich who fora long time hath been a follower and 
a member of the sect of Brownists, whom after some considerable 
time and paines I have so far prevailed as to be willing to be 
reconciled to and received again into the Church ; heeseemes to be 
so well satished with his reconciliation that he hath promised and 
intends to receive the Holy Eucharist at Easter, and for farther 
security as to the truth and sincerity of it, I did oblige him on 
Sunday last in the said Parish Church to take and subscribe the 
submission and declaration in such cases made and provided to be 
taken by the Act made in the 35 of Queen Eliz. and entitled an Act 
to restrain the Queenes Maties subjects in their due obedience, by 
which Act it is likewise provided that the minister of every parish 
where such submission and declaration of Conformity is made, 
-shall within ten dayes after certifie the same in writeing to the 
Bishop of the diocese. This, Sir, is the reason w? makes me give 
you this trouble that you would be pleased to acquaint his Grace 
with what hath passed in this affayr. And, furthermore, to 
acquaint his Grace also that there is another Francis Holt of the 
same parish, aged full 28 years, who hath from his infancy been 
trained up in the way of Anabaptism, so that hitherto he hath 
continued without receiving the benefit of the holy Sacrament of 
Baptism, as it ought to be in the Christian Church. I have taken 
due care for his examination so that he is now sufficiently instructed 
in the true principles of the Christian religion, and earnestly 
desires this so useful and necessary Sacrament. I humbly desire 
to know of his Grace whether I shall proceed to the administration 
of it, or what his Grace will be pleased to determine therein, as 
also whether after baptism he may be admitted to holy Communion 
at Easter, to which he would be most willingly admitted, and saith 
that it is his earnest desire ; or whether he must be kept back till 
the next Confirmation that most Conveniently may be had after his 
baptism. 

I have several others of the same sort in my parish, and I wish I 
may have the like good success with them, in the meanwhil pray 
favor me with an answer to these particulars with the first con- 
venience, and present my humble duty to his Grace. 


Reverend Sir, 
Yo" most humble servant, 
AL. MILts. °°, 
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X. The same to the same, 14th July, 1682 


Reverend Sir I here send you an account at last of the pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Samuel Pomfrett, who was excommunicated, 
which { doubt not you will peruse with delight when you shall have 
beheld the whole circumstances which attended them, after all his. 
little false tricks used in Chancery by which he put us to considerable 
chardge, we obtained the writ de exco’cato capiendo, but he con- 
cluded that the falsity of his suggestion which he had used there, 
together with the perjury of his triend who swore briskly for him, 
had done the business, began with his old trade of impudence and 
presumption not only to preach publickly but to walk about without 
fear, and so on Sunday last was made prisoner much about 
8 o’clock at night. You may imagine he was not a little struck 
with such a sudden alarm, but, however, he offered no resistance 
to the officer, but entreated him to take him immediately to Dover 
Castle (for that is the proper prison) till he spoke with some of his. 
friends, to which he condescended carrying him to a little alelhouse 
near his own dwelling. They had been there but a very little 
while when there was a very numerous convention of all the 
Godly brethren and holy sisters, and very much concerned they 
were that so good a man should have thus fallen into the paw of 
the lyon, and after whole volleys of sighs and groans with wheels 
and turning of their eyes more than usual, the richer and more 
substantial part of them began to proffer bail and their words and 
promises for a 1000 poundes for his appearance tomorrow to the 
officer. Many words they used, but finding all to no purpose they 
at last retired. And now, the night being pretty much spent, 
and the prisoner inclined to rest, he earnestly besought the officer 
to suffer him to go to bed; this he was loath to do but being prest 
with all the protestations imaginable of his honesty and sincerity, 
bidding him conclude that all his preaching hitherto was false and 
praying vain if he did so much as attempt to escape, he at last was. 
prevailed with, won with these good and fair words he permitted 
him to go to bed in a room above and stayed below at the foot of 
the same stairs in another room, through which he must of necessity 
pass. So to bed he went, there lay some houres, where he received 
frequent visits from the officer, but at last finding an opportunity, 
and not being so fond of his religion as to venture to suffer too 
much for it, especially when he found it was likely to be no longer 
useful for him, he contrived his escape, out at a little window, for 
having left all his cloathes scattered up and down the room he 
tyed his shirt to a barr of the window, and to that a little piece of 
rope, and thus away he went, naked as he was born. It is true 
indeed we somewhere read that men went out to preach the 
Gospel without script or purses or money, but I think nowhere that 
they went out without shirts before, and thus he not only altered. 
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his condition from a captive to a freeman, but his religion from a 
Presbyterian to an Adamite and left his shirt behind him for a 
whole day brandishing at the window as a trophy of his victory or 
rather escape. And now I will have you to imagine how kindly he 
was received by the holy sisterhood when they found him in such 
an innocent dresse. Thus marching off and the officer quickly 
discovering the cheat makes immediate application to the right 
worshipful the Mayor for his warrant to search to recover his 
prisoner, but he being too much a friend to such kind of cattle 
refused his warrant, expressing his refusal in very coarse words ; 
several hours after another person having occasion to speak to the 
Mayor seemed to prevail so far with him as to grant a warrant, and 
so sending for the officer, he orders him to go and fetch his town 
clerk, and it should be done; accordingly he went, brought the 
town clerk’s man along with him, but before their return the Mayor 
had so secured his door that nothing under a troop of horse could 
gett in, nor no noyse below that of a cannon could make him hear, 
and thus he continued for many hours till he was sure the other 
was gone. My most humble duty to his Grace, and I am, Sir, 
yo? most humble servant AL. MILLs. 


Along with these letters is preserved an undated and incomplete 
document, probably of about the year 1668, containing a review 
of ‘All Benefices within the Jurisdiction of the Archdeacon 
of Canterbury.” Twenty-seven parishes are noted, “and the 
compiler, whoever he may have been, is amusingly frank in 
his statements.” The following extracts relate to Puritanism 
and Nonconformity. 


St. Andrew’s, Canterbury.— The parish full of sectaries and 
schismatics. 

St. Mildred’s, Canterbury.— Incumbent Mr. James Arderne, a 
young man of good schollerlike parts but vaine, unlike a clergyman 
in his hayre, and habit, and garbe, followed by Presbyterians and 
Schismaties, and proud of his popularity. 

Si. Mary’s Northgate, Canterbury.—Incumbent Mr. John Stockar, 
a Switzer by birth, a civil person of good parts ..... preaches a 
little after the Presbyterian Modell, and gives measure enough, but 
sound in his judgment for and conformable to the government and 
ceremonies of the church. 

St. Paul’s, Canterbury.—Communicants in y® Parish, if they would 
come, about goo. Durand, a washball maker, and Minister in 
Oliver’s dayes, now a great keeper of Conventicles. 

Harbledown.—Some Fanaticks in y® Parish but not considerable, 
about 40 families, 30 Communicants last Easter, which was thought 
a great Reformation. 
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Fordwich.—Incumbent Mr. William Osborne, a parson inclined 
to Presbytery . . . the inhabitants inclining to their Minister. 

Hardres parva——No gentlemen in the parish ; 2 inconsiderable 
families Anabaptists. 

St. Peter’s, Thannelt——Incumbent Mr. James Shipton, a good man. 
No gentlemen but Culmer’s? son (an Independent preacher, presby- 
terian, Anabaptist, anything, dead) this Culmer comes to church. 
The parish full of seamen. Noe Papists, norsectaryes, rather dull 
and worldly men, Church in good repayre. They have font and 
Communion table, and a Surplice in making. 

St. Lawrence, Thanet.—The parish full of Presbyterians, of whom 
the leader is Mr. Johnson, the late Minister outed for not subscribing, 
who together with his brother makes a violent party against the 
Incumbent, holds Conventicles, and is implacable to the Church. 

St. Mary’s, Sandwich.—Incumbent Mr. John Lodowick, a Fleming, 
lately put in, of good parts and right for the Church, and a sober 
man, preaches a little after the Presbyterian Model; 200 houses in 
the parish, many Dutch in it. Many sectaryes and enemyes to the 
late King, Some subscribers to his death. 

St. Peter's, Sandwich._—Presbyterians and Sectaryes much infest 
the towne and parish, noe surplice, nor will be endured. The 
incumbent hopes well of the parish, because he came with their 
desire . . . The Church fallen down? but now rebuilding. 

St. Clement’s, Sandwich.—F ull of sectaryes and grossly ignorant 
persons. 

East Langdon.—Incumbent William Osborne, sen’, a presbyterian. 
Parishioners all farmers indifferently well affected, as y® incumbent 
sayes, all but a carpenter and cobler. 

Eythorn.—Incumbent Thomas Walton a presbyterian. 

Mungeham Magna.—Incumbent Mr. John Sackett kept in all these 
Jast times, Presbyterian heretofore but now Conformable ... The 
Church much out of repayre, preaches in y® Chancell, parish much 
infested with sectaryes. One third of y® parish at least absentees 
from the church, noe surplice. 

Northbourne.—Forty families or thereabouts, full of Anabaptists 
and Quakers, whereof Wildbore, Slaughter, and Verryer are the 
chief, poore fellowes. Font and surplice providing. 

Deale.—They all generally come to Church, not above 20 sec- 
taryes, of whom Captain Taverner the chief... . They have no 
font nor surplice. 


+ Richard Culmer, one of the Six Preachers during the Commonwealth, aman of more zeal 
than judgment, is credited with destroying the ancient stained glass in the Cathedral. [Ep.] 


s Fell 13th October, 1661. 
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Letters of Thomas Jollie (Ejected Minister of Altham, 
Lancashire) to Oliver Heywood 


From Birch MS. 4276. Brit. Mus. fol. 4 


Y dear Brother 
After entire love and service in the Lord presented to 
you and Mrs. Heywood, these are to excuse my not seeing 


you at this time of my going to Attercliff. Yet I think it 
fitt to give you a particular account of what I desir’d Tho: 
ffarrand of Bradford to give you some general account of. 

The greater part of the enclosed came from a very worthy 
minister in London, who desires to have the contents thereof to be 
communicated to all who need the advice contained therein: but 
hee would have his name concealed. 

Wee have taken notice of it at our general meeting in Bolton, 
and have also written to our brethren in London accordingly. 
What you, with the rest of our brethren within your district, may 
judg fitt to be done in this case, I leav to your consideration. 

I have not time to enlarge: let us still remember each other at 
the throne of grace: I hope we shall shortly meet at the throne of . 
glory. Itis 

Your very dearly loving Brother ° 
THo. JOLLIE 
Tingly 
Apr. 29th 1696 
ffor The Reverend Mr. Oliver Heywood at North-Owram 


fol. 5 


Newchappel Jan : 13th, 1698/9 

My dearest Brother 

The importunity of some, and compliance of others, 
draw from mee the enclosed paper: yet with much reluctancy on 
my part, becaus of the hardness of the times in general, and the 
hardness of hearts also. You know better how it is with psons in 
your parts, at present, both as to their condition and frame: I have 
also an entire confidence in you, and therefore would leave this 
affair to your conduct: if you think it not convenient to proceed at 
all in it, you shall not at all offend, or disoblige mee, if you let it 
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fall. If you judg it fitt that there be further progress in it, I leav 
it wholly to you to direct the bearer, to whom to apply himself. 
Alass, others may bee in as poor circumstances as wee, and bee as 
hardly putt to it. I would not trouble others too. I propound 
this to you, not to engage you to do anything in the case, but 
rather to excuse you: for you and friends with you have already 
show’d your kindness upon the Surey-occasion. I confess, I doe 
affectionatly expect your treatise you speak of, not only as yours, 
but as being upon that subject. My dear respects in the Lord to 
you, to Mrs, Heywood, and to my kind freinds with you. 

The Spirit of the Bridegroom saith to us, Come; The Spirit in 
the Bride saith to him, Come, that wee may all be gatherd 
together, first in Spirit among the Spiritts of just men made pfect, 
then in pson, at last: Heb: 12; 22, 23, 24, Rev. 22; 17-20. 

Your brother in the same lord and spirit, 
faith and hope. Tho: Jollie 


[No superscription ] 


fol. 6 


THE FOLLOWING APPEARS TO BE FROM Timothy JOLLIE, 
THE SON OF THOMAS. 


Nov. 29th, 1700 
Ever honoured & Dear St 
You wil excuse me if I say the Truth, The Souw/- 
refreshment I had under your roof in my last return from Lancashire 
gave me the livelyest adumbration of y® Society above y* ever I 
found in private conversation anywhere ; but I must forbear lest I 
trespass ; my very heart rejoiceth to hear of you, or see your lines ; 
yet I would not think of you above what is meet; If I can pray, 
you share largely in that kind of remembrance, that you may yet 
see more of God’s salvation, w™ your soul has long travelled for. 
I have not yet seen Mr. Smith’s booke. Oh y* we of the ministry 
were more cloathed with humility! but Alass I find it one thing to 
preach Christ, another to put him on: I must conclude my case 
hopeless if my Iniquities be not laid on Christ, & his Righteousness 
(who is y® Lord our Righteousness) be not imputed to me. I do 
heartily condole with you in the apprehension the comon [enemy] 
Adversary wil gain by these efforts, but I trust the Faith of the 
Martyrs & glorious Reformers wil not be abandoned to Novellists. 
I thank you for your prayerful remembrance, truly I need it, my 
head, hands, heart, are filled with the Lord’s work. I bless the 
Lord for good success both in church and pupil work, Soli Deo in 
Christo sit Gloria. 46 hopeful young ministers are gone forth from my 
Eye to do good service in the Lord’s Vineyard, & sundry of them 
Spiritual Fathers. I mention this with an humble freedom, That 
our dear Lord may have his due. 
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Mr. Hemingway is every way a choice young man, both for 
parts and piety. Elk. Bury is truly hopeful and capable... My 
wives service with my hearty duty and Love to y'self. Service to 
good Mrs. Hey. with thanks for your kindness last vissit ; when I 
can forecast my travelling-affairs I should be glad to see you once 
more ; what will the meeting in the general gathering be! I send 
you the enclosed subscribed. Dear S', let me be reckoned 

Your unworthy and much obliged Son in the gospel, etc., 
T. JOLLIE. 

To | The Reverend & honoured | Mr. Oliver Heywood at his| 
house in North-aurum | near Hallifax | These | 


Editorial 


Young Men’s Room of Castlegate Church, on Thursday, 

12th October, at three o’clock. Papers were read by 

the Rev. H. F. Saunders, on “Early Nonconformity in 
Nottinghamshire,” and by the Rev. G. L. Turner, on a 
“Spy-Book” of the time of Charles II. These will appear 
in our next and following issues. 


O° Autumnal Meeting was held at Nottingham, in the 


* * 


The 24th August in next year will be the 250th anniversary of 
the Great Schism. No doubt there will be many local com- 
memorations, especially in churches which trace their origin to the 
labours of the ‘‘ Ejected Ministers.” In the commemoration of 50 
years ago room was afforded for unfriendly criticism by the general 
overlooking of the fact that the above familiar term included three 
groups of men: 1, Occupants of sequestrated benefices and 
others ousted in 1660 and 1661 for defect of legal title: of these 
Palmer indicates about 190; 2, Incumbents, curates, lecturers, &c., 
ejected 24th August, 1662, for nonconformity : Palmer makes these 
about 1840; 3, Unsettled preachers and candidates whom the 
Bartholomew Act debarred from preferment, apparently about 145. 
To these may be added 244 who at first demurred but afterwards 
conformed ; bringing up the total to 2419. But the information 
available to Calamy and Palmer did not always clearly discriminate 
between the first and second groups. Local research as to the 
antecedents of Ejected Ministers is much to be desired. 


* * 


Traditions about the so-called ‘‘ 1662 churches” are not always 
reliable. Many congregations gathered by the Bartholomew Con- 
fessors became extinct during the general decline of the Dissenting 
Interest in the eighteenth century. Some existing churches are 
evangelican secessions from communities which had become 
Arian or Unitarian ; others, the fruit of the Evangelical Revival, 
occupied the meeting-houses of societies which had become 
extinct. There is need of research on this matter, as well as that 


(Trans. Vol. V., No, 3, p. 131) 
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mentioned in the last paragraph, in at least half the counties of 
England. 


* * 


We purpose to present to our readers, next year, a general 
survey of English Nonconformity in 1772 (just a hundred years 
after the Indulgence), extracted from the MSS. of the Rev. Josiah 
Thompson in Williams’s Library. 


* * 


The expulsion of six students from Oxford University for 
“ Methodism,” in 1768, was a peculiarly disgraceful instance of 
religious intolerance, aggravated by unmitigated snobbery; the 
alleged offences of three of the victims being not only attendance 
at prayer meetings and unauthorised exposition of the Scriptures, 
but having been ‘‘ brought up to trades”! Most of the facts are 
narrated in Seymour's Life and Times of the Countess of Huntingdon, 
and in Tyerman’s Life of Whitefield ; but a concise view of the . 
whole has long been a desideratum. This is now accessible under 
the title The Six Students of St. Edmund’s Hall, Expelled from the 
University of Oxford in 1768: by S. L. Ollard, M.A., vice-principal 
and tutor there. The author brings to light the startling fact that 
the then vice-principal, the ostensible promoter of the persecution, 
was not at all times compos mentis ! The question seems naturally 
to arise: Was he not, probably, the tool of others who did not wish 
to seem prominent in the business? The after careers of four of 
the expelled students are well known: Erasmus Middleton, after 
several curacies, became rector of Turvey and editor of the 
Biographia Evangelica; Thomas Grove was the founder of the 
Congregational church at Core’s End, Bucks, and afterwards 
pastor at Rotherham and Walsall; Joseph Simpson preached, 
under the patronage of the Countess of Huntingdon, at Bristol, 
Plymouth, and Haverfordwest, but died young; Thomas Jones 
was curate at Clifton, near Olney, till 1792, after which date he 
was lost sight of}; James Matthews pursued his studies at Trevecca, 
but his after course is uncertain ; while of Benjamin Kay Mr. 
Ollard has found no definite trace. It would be interesting to 
know whether the records of any Congregational church afford 
information as to work done by Kay or Matthews. 


oS * 


Mr. Pierce’s annotated edition of the complete writings of 
Martin Marprelate is on the eve of publication. The date of 
Mr. Nightingale’s promised book on the Ejected Ministers of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland is not yet announced. We 
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understand that Mr. A. Peel has in hand a very important work 
on Elizabethan Puritanism. 


* * 


The Transactions of the Baptist Historical Society, just pub- 
lished, contain a valuable list of all the Baptist churches known to 
have existed in England and Wales in or before 1660. They are 
about 270 in number; and we are glad to see that the compiler 
quietly rejects several traditional claims to an incredible antiquity. 


We are informed that documents have lately been discovered 
throwing fresh light on the latest period of Robert Browne’s 
chequered life, including the official record of his Excommunication 
and his Will. We hope to be furnished with particulars for 
publication in our next issue. 
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Origin of the Congregational Fund Board 


Y the courtesy of the Rev. Owen Thomas, 
M.A., secretary of the Congregational Fund 
Board, the editor has been enabled to tran- 

scribe a large part of the Board’s first Minute 
book, containing the authentic record of its pro- 
ceedings from 1695 to 1699. No official scribe 
having been appointed, the entries are in various 
hands, scarcely the same for two consecutive 
meetings; and in some cases the spelling is 
erratic. We have pleasure in laying before our 
readers the entire proceedings of the Board during 
the first year of its existence. All the really 
important entries are given literatim; while those 
of less interest are briefly summarized. 

' At the outset these minutes correct an erroneous 
tradition which has long been accepted as 
historical, and has been repeated in the Year 
Books from 1902 onward, to the effect that the 
Fund Board was “founded by John Howe and 
others.” Asa matter of fact the name of Howe 
does not appear at all in the minutes. The Board 
consisted of ministers and delegates from nineteen 
Congregational churches in and about London ; 
and from the first it combined the objects of a 
Church Aid and Home Missionary Society, a 
Pastors’ Augmentation Fund, a Settlements and 
Removals Committee, and a Board of Hducation. 
Its total income, to the first audit (about 14 
months), was somewhat over £1,057. 
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“Some Persons, Members of Congregational Churches in 
London, having bin made acquainted with the necessities of 
severall godly Ministers in the Countrey who by their preaching 
greatly promote the interest of our Lord Jesus Christ, and being 
apprehensive the same in other places might be propagated were 
there some assistance afforded anda supply provided, comunicating 
their thoughts to some others It was concluded to advise with 
Mr. Mead Mr. Cole and Mr. Mather concerning the same which 
accordingly was done the 25" November 1695. Who being very 
willing to assist in so good a worke, It was agreed that severall of 
the Pastors and Members of churches in and about London would 
meet on Tuesday the 37 Decemb™ at Mr. Mather’s Meeting place 
to consider of so good a worke, which accordingly they did, And 
Agreed to prosecute the same: And to that end it was concluded 
that the severall Pastors be desired to propose it to their severall 
churches to appoint with themselves one or two of their Members 
to meet with others at Mr. Mather’s Meeting-house! the 317™ 
Decemb™ to consider of the same.” 


THE NAMES OF THE MESSENGERS OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


Mr. Matthew Barker Mr. Rich? Taylor 
Mr. — Bragge Mr. Rich* Wavell 
Dr. Isaac Channcey Mr. Gre 
Mr. Thomas Cole, Dect. Single- Mie ene ales 
a hana Je Mr. Bennoni Rowe? 

epee EOS Mr. Wiley and Mr. Hud 
Mr. fford and Mr. Clerke BAW ageces Bigs Ovals 
Mr. George Griffiths Mr. Pickard, Mr. Blackburne, 
Mr. Thomas Gouge ; Mr. Matt Rapier and Coll Collett 
Mr. Fohn Fames, Mr. Meidol Mr. Thompson and Mr. Stanton 


Mr. Richard Larner* Mr. Lack Deca. and Mr. Harda- 
Mr. Stephen Lobb castle Deca. 


Mr. Natt Matther, Bragg’ and Dr. Clarke, Mr. Rd. Taylor, Mr. 


Collins? Jacob Whiton? 
Mr. Matt. Mead Mr. Brooks and Mr. Lloyd 
Mr. John Nesbett Mr. Shallett, Mr. Pindert and Mr. 
Mr. Jonathan Owen Vandyke 
Mr. Thomas Powell Mr. Ward, Mr. Cadman 
Mr. Thomas Rowe Mr. Haley, Mr. Porter 


1 In Paved Alley, Lime Street. 

2 These names were evidently added later. 

8 Query, is this Richard Lardner of Hoxton Square? 

+ These names appear to be substituted after the decease or removal of those denoted 
by italics. 
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Esqr. Owen Mr. Hodgkins and Mr. Powell 
Mr. Badding and Mr. Brooks- Mr. Smith and Bellamy 

bank Mr, Parrey and Mr. Dixon 
Mr. Gracedieu, Mr. Coxon Mr. Robt Hackshaw and Mr. 
Mr. Underhill, Mr. Stredwick’ Hum. Hackshaw 

and Mr. Read Mr. Hollys, Mr. Torrys 


Meeting 17 Dec* 1695. (Present 15 ministers and 23 lay- 
brethren.) 

“Ordered that Mr. Griffith, Mr. Mead, Mr. Cole, Mr. Mather, 
Mr. Rapier, Mr. Coxon, Mr. Bowles, Mr. Robt. Hackshaw, Mr. 
Pickard, Mr. Collet, Mr. Read, Mr. Bodington, Mr. Shallet and 
Bellamy to meet ye 25th inst to consider and propose a method 
for the ends afores*, 

Ordered that y® next general meeting be on Munday y® 3oth inst 
at Mr. Mather’s Meeting house at g in y® morning. ” 


Of the above committee the four ministers and seven of the lay 
brethren met as arranged, and 

“ Resolved that it is y" opinion that the meeting for the purpose 
afore mentioned shall be called the Meeting of the Messengers of 
the Congregational churches for incouraging y® preaching of y® 
Gospel in England and Wales. 

Resolved that for the more effectual carying on of y® same It is 
their opinion that the following proposalls be made to y® next 
generall meeting, viz. 


(1) That the Messengers of y® Congregationall churches be 
desired to move their severall churches and others respectively to 
procure what sums they can for the ends before mentioned. 

(2) That they do elect a person to receive and pay such money 
as shall be procured and brought in for the purpose aforesaid. 

(3) That the Messengers of the Congregational Churches do 
continue from their meeting on the 30 Decemb*™ to meet 
for the ends before mentioned at a certain time to be by them 
appointed, and that at every such meeting the time and place of 
their next meeting be resolved on. 

(4) That any Seaven of the said Messengers so mett be a 
Quorum, and not less to determine what is necessary to be done 
for the purpose aforesaid.” 


30 Dect 1695. Mr. Mead, Chairman. 21 present, 7 ministers 
and 14 lay delegates. The scheme proposed by the com- 
mittee was adopted, Mr. Bodington was appointed Treasurer, 
and Mr. Bellamy Minute Secretary. It was desired that as many 
contributors as possible should be gathered in by the first Monday 


5 Query, is this John Strudwick, the friend of Bunyan. 
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in February. Meetings to be held at Mr. Mather’s meeting-house 
unless otherwise ordered. 


13 Jany., 1695/6. Mr. James, Chairman. 21 present. The 
treasurer reported receipt of roof per Mr. Mather; and Mr. 
Rapier promised 4o£ for himself and his brother. 


Correspondents were appointed for every County, as follows :— 


Berkshire Mr. Jos. Brooksbank and Mr. Mather 

Bedfordshire Messrs. R? Taylor and Matt. Mead 

Buckinghamshire Messrs. Mead, Taylor, and Nesbitt 

Cambridgeshire... Messrs. Lobb, Bellamy, and Taylor 

Cheshire’... : Messrs, Mather and Nesbitt 

Cornwall... Messrs. Lobb and Rowe 

Cumberland Messrs. R. Taylor, Nesbitt, Pindar, and 
Capt. Thompson 

Derbyshire Messrs. Clerke, Coxon, Mather, and 
James 

Devon Messrs. T. Rowe, Mather, and Lobb 

Dorset Messrs. Mather, Nesbitt, and Bodding- 
ton 

Durham ... Mr. John Nesbitt 

Essex sa Messrs. T. Gouge, Read, and Bowles 

Gloucestershire... Messrs. Loyd, Mead, and Boddington 

Hampshire Dr. Chauncey, Messrs. Larner, Shallett, 


Hertfordshire 


Wavell, Gracedieu, and Mead 
Mr. Griffiths 


Herefordshire ... Messrs. J. Nesbett and Lloyd 

Huntingdonshire Messrs. Lobb and Nesbitt 

Kent Messrs. Larner, Mead, and Clerke 

Lancashire Messrs. Mather and Mead 

Leicestershire Messrs. Jon. Owen, Clerke, and Mead 

Lincolnshire Messrs. Bodington and Clerke 

Middlesex Mr. Mead 

Norfolk .. Messrs. Thos. Puckle, Matt. Rapier, 
Gouge, and Dr. Chauncey 

Northamptonshire Messrs. Rapier, Owen, Clerke, and 
Stanton 

Northumberland Messrs. Nesbitt and R¢ Taylor 

Nottinghamshire Messrs. Mather and Clarke 

Oxfordshire Messrs. Mead and Lobb 

Rutland ... Messrs. Owen and Clerke 

Shropshire Mr. Lloyd 

Somerset... Mr. Rowe 

Staffordshire Mr. Coxon 

Suffolk Messrs. Gouge, Bowles, Read, and 


Mather 
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Sussex ‘ss. ia Messrs. Nesbitt, Larner, and Vandyke 

Surrey... Ba Messrs. J. Bellamy, Lobb, Grace, Bragg, 
and Collins 

Warwickshire ... Mr. Owen 

Westmoreland ... Messrs. Taylor and Pinder, and Capt. 
Thompson 

Wiltshire Sec Dr. Channcey 

Worcestershire ... Messrs. Owen and Lloyd 

_ Yorkshire oa Messrs. James, Jos. Brooks, Brooksbank, 

Trail, Nesbitt, Taylor, Dixon 

North Wales... Messrs. G. Griffith and Lloyd 

South Wales... Messrs. G. Griffith and Lloyd, and Dr. 
Channcey 


20 Jany 1695/6. Mr. Mead, Chairman. 20 present. Mr. Mead 
promised 100, and Mr. Mather 60£ additional. 

“Ordered that the heads of correspondency be as fol. (viz.) 

(1) That the Congregational Churches in and about London by 
joynt consent have-bin considering how they may be helpfull to 
the propagating and supporting the Gospell. 

(2) That the persons corresponding do inform themselves how 
the Gospell may be best propagated in those parts where they 
correspond. 

(3) What is most adviseable to be done as to the setting up 
meetings where there are none. 

(4) The state and circumstances of the Congregational Churches 
in those counties w™ which they corespond. 

(5) That they inform themselves if there be any Congregationall 
Ministers that are past their labour in the Ministry, and their 
present circumstances, 

(6) To get information what persons there are in the Countrys 
[sic] of the same perswasion in faith and Order with ourselves fit 
to be used in the propagating the Gospels who are at present 
unfixed.” 


27 Jany 1695/6. Mr. Taylor, Chairman. 20 present. “ Mr. 
Mather reported the Necessity of a Pastor of a Congregation in 
Lancashire in the ffile (Fylde) Country. The Consideration of an 
Allowance referred till there be a better acco' of the Person and 
place. 

Mr. Lloyd gave in a Paper of Several Pastors of Congregationall 
Churches in Herifordshire and in South Wales, with their several 
circumstances.” 


The next four meetings were chiefly occupied in registering 
contributions paid and promised. These included several 
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“‘ suyneys” ; and two persons were directed to dispose of them 
“at the best price they can get for the same.” The prices seem 
to have been 28/- or 30/- apiece. 


2d March 1695/6. Mr. Nesbitt, Chairman. 13 present. A dona- 
tion of 100f was received from “ Mr. John Strudwick” ; 

A letter was read respecting a church at Cambridge; and it 
was “Ordered that Mr. Nesbitt, Mr. Gouge, and Mr. Larner be 
desired to speak with Mr. Short, Mr. Harris, and Mr. Pooke, and 
to endeavour to prevail with one of them to supply that church at 
Cambridge for the present. Ordered that such person who shall 
go down to Cambridge to supply the same for the present shall 
have a suitable encouragem* p? to him out of this ffund.” 

A similar resolution was passed respecting Pershore, which a 
Mr. Weaver was requested to supply. 

The treasurer had in hand, at this date, 605£ 3s. 


g* March 1695/6. Mr Larner, Chairman. 17 present. (Inter alia) 

“Mr. Gouge is desired to speak with. Mr. Shallet to endeavour 
that Mr. Watts do go out to the Ministry. 

“Ordered that Mr. Taylor, Mr. Rowe, Mr. Nesbitt, and Mr. 
Gouge, together with Mr. Mead and Mr. Lobb, do bring in the 
Names of such Ministers in London and Middx who are at present 
not settled in y® Ministry.” 


[16 March. Nothing of importance]. 


23° March 1695/6. Mr. Gouge, Chairman. 17 Present. (Inter 
alia 

eoeited that Mr. Mather and Mr. Mead doe discourse with 
Mr. Patterson, and y* Mr. Mead doe write to Mr. fforbs relating 
to Mr. Patterson for y® meeting at Partior (Pershore). 

Ordered that Mr. Nesbitt speak to Mr. Griffith to goe to 
Cambridg’ to Preach there, and that he be allowed from y® ffund 
20 a Sabboth for soe long as he Preaches there ; that Mr. Bellamy 
be Desired to write to Cambridge to give an Acco‘ thereof.” 

The “Mr. fforbs” above mentioned is the Rev. Jas. Forbes, M.A., 
of Gloucester, who in his later years gave private tuition to 
students for the ministry. This explains the following :— 


30 March 1696. Mr. Owen, Chairman. 14 present. 

“Ordered that Mr. Lobb and Mr. Nesbit discourse Mr. Turner 
to goe to Mr. fforbs. Ordered that Mr. Gouge and Mr. Learner 
speake with Mr. Boaze to goe alsoe to Mr. fforbs. . . Ordered 


5 Query, was this at Green Street Meeting? see Trans. iv. 223 fig. 
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that Mr. Mather speake with Mr. Boarler for sending him to 
Mr. fforbs.” 


6 April 1696. Mr. Cross, Chairman. 17 present. 

“Ordered That Mr. Boaze be one of y® Persons sent to Mr. 
fforbs and that Mr. Cross and Mr. Gouge write to Mr. fforbs to 
know what will be necessary for y® maintenance of such persons. 
as shall be sent. 

Ordered that Mr. Cross, Dr. Chauncey, Mr. Mather, and 
Mr. Taylor discourse y® young Person recomended by Mr. Cross, 
and that they alsoe Examine and Discourse Mr. King. 

Ordered that Mr. Mather write a letter by Mr. Boarler to 
the Church at Partior. 

Ordered that a letter be sent to Mr. Hussy about James. 
Watson y® young Convert. 

Ordered that A General Meeting of the Pastors and Messen- 
gers of the severall Churches be on Munday next in order to 
Consider those Churches and Ministers that had formerly A Stated 
Allowance.” 

[It would be interesting to know something about that former 
‘Stated Allowance.” | 


13 April 1696. Mr. Lobb, Chairman. 16 present. 
‘Mr. Boddington gave an Acco! that he had writt to Mr. fforbs. 
Chancy gave his Oppinion concerning Mr. Keath and Mr. 

King for their being further instructed in their Studdies. 

Ordered That Mr. Cross discourse with Mr. Keath’s mother 
about his maintenance. 

Ordered That Mr. Gouge write to Mr. Langston about taking 
young Students.” 


The following Grants were voted, being the first on record :— 


Mr. Eben Chandler, Bedford ioe note ts aie 
Mr. Larkham, of Cumberland ia se) Gee 
Mr. Sleigh, Penruddock, Cumbnd. Re =: 
Mr. Kincade in Cumberland ier hy 
‘Phe People of y® Congr mem in Poole 

in Dorsetshire ”’ Ho pe 
Mr. ffenner at hibeaanien nh Bete ‘5 
Mr. Pagit in Essex ... Sat nae ive) ee 
Mr. Ovee at Tadly, Hants . se) aa 


Mr. Malleky Jones of Herefordshire... ay (Total 434) 


“Ordered that Mr. Menzy at Carlyle be put off till another 
time.” 


20™ April 1696. Mr. Mather, Chairman. 1g present. 
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“Ordered that Mr. Griffith be allowed him for goeing to 
Camebridg, 3£.” 
The following Grants were voted :— 


Mr. Edward Rothwellin Lancashire ... 6£ 
Mr. Blunt in Northumberland _... REDS teh 
Mr. Dickinson in Nottinghamshire i i. 
Mr. Whitmarsh in Sussex ... Nee Bah Bs 


Mr. ffish in Surry 
The People of y° Congregation" Church at 


Eland in Yorkshire _.. Ae 
Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Griffith, for y® “‘Congre- 
gational Churches in North Wales ... 105; 
do. do. for the Congre- 
gational Churches in South Wales ... a BS 
Mr. Barnes of South Wales pe SANE OI 
Mr. Dowlie in Leisestershire sist ys aN ,, (Total £85) 


27 April 1696. Dr. Chauncey, Chairman. 14 present. It was 
reported that a Collection at Pinners’ Hall, on 21* April, amounted 
to 1394 18s. 8d. 

ae poowing sums were granted :— 


. Paine Sent at Saffron Walden ... subs ee AOU 
me Gouge of Coxell in Essex SEEN WES 
Mr. Mark Putt under the care of Mr. ‘Paine SUN aeote 


Mr. Drew and Mr. Barston in Gloucestershire,each 3,, 

“Ordered that Mr. fforbs shall have sent him in consideration 
of his Breeding up his two Grandchildren for the Ministry, 10£. 

Ordered that Mr. Boaz and Mr. King be sent to Mr. fforbs by 
the persons corresponding for Glostershire, and that the Treasurer 
ishue out mony for their charges; and that Mr. Boaz and Mr. 
King be taken care of for one whole yeare. 

Ordered that Dr. Chancy and Mr. Nesbitt inquire into y® circum- 
stances of Mr. Saddington and Mr. Wells and report it.” 


4 May 1696. Mr. Owen, Chairman. 18 present. 

“Ordered that Mr. Saddington be taken care of by Mr. Paine 
for one year at the charge of this fund. 

Ordered that Mr. Wells be taken care of by s* Mr. Paine and be 
allowed 44 towards his maintenance and education. 

Ordered that Mr. Cross, Mr. Taylorand Mr. Nesbitt do discourse 
with Mr, Keith. 

Ordered that Mr. Taylor be desired to write to Mr. Larkham to 
discourse young Mr. Niccolson and to give an account of him. 

Ordered that Mr. Hunt (now with Mr. Rowe) be considered 
with respect to his maintenance and education. 

Ordered that Mr. Hussey have £5 towards the maintenance 
and education of James Watson. 
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Ordered that the two congregations in Norfolk recomended 
by Mr. Rapier be supplyd with Pastors as soon as they can be 


provided, the s* congregations to be at the charge thereof 
them selves.” 


The following grants were made :— 
Mr. Bush of Feversham oe 5 sie a ae 
Mr. Paine jun” of Saffron Walden ... aa oy eee 


11 May 1696. Mr. Rowe, Chairman. 14 present. (Juter alia) 

“Ordered that soe much shall be allowed out of the fund for 
the Education of Mr. Wells as shall be sufficient for one yeare, 
including the af already ordered him. 

Ordered that 10f be allowed unto young Mr. Keith for his 
instruction for one yeare, leaveing the conduct of him to Mr. 
Crosse. 

Ordered that 64 be given to the congregation at Stroud. 

Ordered that Mr. Row be desired to discourse and give an 
account at the next meeting of Mr. Hunt. 

Ordered that Mr. Brookes and Mr. Rapier discourse Mr. Wine 
about going to a Congregation in Norfolk. 

Ordered that Mr. James discourse Mr. Thompson about going 
to another Congregation in the same county. 

Ordered that Mr. Mather and Mr. Crosse discourse Mr. Paterson 
about goeing to Stroud in Glowstershire.” 


18" May 1696. Dr. Channcey, Chairman. 18 present. (Jnter 
alia) 

‘“Mr. Mather, Dr. Channcey and Mr. James are desired to dis- 
course Mr. Thompson about going to Denton. 

Ordered that Mr. Mather doe correspond to Cambridgeshire, 
and particularly about Mr. Paterson. 

Ordered that Mr. Wilson, a member of Mr. Wavell’s church, 
be for the p[ er]fecting his Academicall Studyes [unintelligible] for 
one year and sent to Mr. fforbes. 

Ordered that gos. be paid to Mr. Bowes for his journey. 

Ordered that 6£ be allowed Mr. Hunt, student at Mr. Rows. 

Ordered that 5£ be allowed Mr. ffoxon for pfecting his Studyes, 
and that he be sent to Mr. Payne. 

Ordered that Mr. Griffith and Mr. Lloyd speak to St Edward 
and Mr. Hartley concerning the Ld. Wharton’s legacy. 

Ordered that the supplying the Church att Chesterfield with a 
pastor be taken into consideration. 

Ordered that 10 be allowed unto Mr. Phillips of Leicestershire 
to encourage the embodying the people he preaches to there.” 


25 May 1696. Mr. Mead, Chairman. 11 present. (Jnter alia) 
‘Ordered Beachill congregation when a Pastor is fixt 10£. 
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Ordered Wm. Bedford of Bedfordshire be allowed 5£. 

Ordered Mr. Mead, Mr. Mather, Mr. Cross obtaine of Mr. 
Patterson to goe to Cambridge for one month, and y® Treasurer 
to allow 54 to him; and if he fix not there care bee taken to 
recommend some other place to him.” 


I June 1696. Mr. Mather, Chairman. 15 present. 

“Orderd y* what Students are sent downe any where the 
Treasurer to allow what necessary for their Journey to y™ y* send 
y™ downe. 

Ordered y* Mr. Mather and Doctor Chancey doe write to y® 
parte of y® Church y‘is gone off from Mr. Taylor of Cambridge 
to promote their union. ® 

Ordered Mr. Mead do Wright [sic] to Mr. Tho. Jolly to know 
whether he will parte with his Kinsman . . . Jolly in order to fix 
with a people.” 

The following grants were voted :-- 


Mr. Holland of Cheshire... nee oo nites 18a 
Mr. Nicholson of Cumberland sh See Neel Wey 
Mr. Monro of do. 0c ae sean ides 
Mr. Conningham of do. ake Li Se ieay= iy, 
Mr. Ashwood of Exeter : a: ode eA ET On, 
Mr. Drew of Gloucestershire, adal” aes sen eee 
Mr. Terry of Hertfordshire ... se ope Se Mtns 
Mr. Hayworth of do. dr ta seh Ere AE vet 
Mr. Luke of Huntingdonshire ons ane Siateh aces 
Mr. Fowle of Deal... Bh 
““To Allow for setting up a lecture i in n Lincolnshire’ 

neare Boston if kept up one yeare__... 10 £ 
To Allow Henry Ward now with Mr. Pain for one 

yeare “3 nea Mera eto 
Mr. Spencer of Lestershire.. S09 op ion, eee 


8 June 1696. Mr. Lobb, Chairman. 17 present. 
The following sums were granted :— 


Mr. Frazer of Henley, Oxfordshire ... noe) ee ® 
Mr. Turner in ‘‘Summersetshire” ... Bebe Pee ee eOs: 
Mr. Backaler do ee <2 ReURTOS: 
Mr. Ben Pike in Sussex BAe bal ae 


Mr. Fax (Marg. Faux) in Warwickshire appeal 
Mr. John Rashley in Wiltshire ‘ aa 
Mr. Wm Coster [Wiltshire] 
Mr. Hollis do. 5. 

“Orderd y* when y® Countyes a are gone through to''take into 


* See Trans. iv. 187, 224. F 
7 Interlined ‘‘at Wanlip’’; a manifest error: Wanlip is in Leicestershire. 
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consideration the sending persons into the Country to supply 
Churches and to begin with Bury.” 


15 June 1696. Mr. James, Chairman. 13 present. 

“Ordered y’ Mr. Oddy bee recommended to Doctor Singleton 
as an assistant. 

Ordered y* it bee referred to Mr. Nesbitt to provide for Mr. 
Saddington and Mr. Foxon with Mr. Paine what books he judgeth 
absolutely necessary.” 

The following grants were voted :— 


Mr. John Jolly of Lancashire ae a, ooo) ORR 
For support of a Lecture at Tenbury Se 1 NS ein 
Mr. Alston in Yorkshire Hse Abe oe SN Oe 
Mr. Noble do. te og Oy | Oem aL SG 
Mr. Bagshaw do. see el 
Mr. Hugh Owen of North Wales, addl. 5c Bins 


Wa diional for ministers and candidates in Sous 
Wales, to be distributed Mee Messrs. Griffiths 


and Lloyd Sey 20 £ 
For Goytrey in South Wales .. 4a 6£ 
For Sibbertoft and Welford i in Northants ‘Gf Mr. 

Owen judge it needed” ... : se, 


22 June 1696. Mr. Nesbitt, Chairman. 12 present 
The following grants were made :— 
Mr. Burges of Pam ce as sae ae 54 
Mr. Starr. of Sussex ... “0 eee ee ee ORS 
The Church at Chesterfield Ay, 
Dr. Chauncey, Mr. Gouge, and Mr. Rowe were divected to dis- 
course with Mr. Lewis ; and if convenient send him to Mr. Paine 
for one yeare. To another Mr. Lewis “with Mr. Lobb” £5 was 
allowed. 
“Ordered y* Doctor Chancy and Mr. Gouge speak to Mr. 
Humphreys about his goeing to Bury. 
Ordered y* Mr. Nesbitt write to Mr. Birch, to knowe whether 
Mr. Hollands Sonn bee a fitt object for our care, and what may bee 
absolutely necessary for his incouragem*.” 


29 June 1696. Mr. Rowe, Chairman. 18 present. 
The following grants were made :— 
The Church of ‘Broughton towr,” Lancashire ... 6£ 
To support a lecture at ‘‘Woolver,’”’ Northumberland 6,, 
The Church at Kimbolton, Huntingdonshire sg ae 
To Mr. Petts, for encouraging a lecture near Boxford ms 
To three students :—Mr. Masters, with Mr. Rowe... 5 ,, 
Mr. Copeman, with Mr. Rowe. a, 
Mr. Say, with Mr. Rowe were 4 
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“Orderd y* Robt Watkins bee placed w* Mr. Rowe, and have 
an allowance if needed not exceeding 5 £. 

Orderd y*’ Mr. Rowe be allowed towards what he was out for 
Mr. Astee and Mr. Poke and Mr. Keen £20. 

Ordered y* Mr. Mead, Mr. Nesbitt, Doc. Chancey, Mr. Gouge 
discourse with Mr. Goodwin® about educateing young Students. 

Ordered y* Doc, Chancy write to Mr. Thomas about goeing to 
y® Church at Hull. 

Orderd Mr. Roper speak to Mr. Phillips about reinbursting 
[sic] Mr. Lobb what he is out for Mr. Lewis education, and what 
may fall shorte be allowed from this Board. Adjourned to y° first 
Munday after Bartholmutide.” 


7 September 1696. Mr. Mather, Chairman. 14 present. 

‘“Orderd that Mr. Hollands Son have allowed him 10¥ in case 
he is not allowed out of the ffund in Cheshire. 

Orderd that Mr. Julius Sanders in Warwickshire have allowed 


10f. 

é iba that Mr. Mather and Mr. Nesbitt gitt further information 
concerning Mr. William Marsh of Budworth in Cheshire. 

Orderd that Mr. Nicholsons Son have an allowance of 10£ 
And that he and Mr. Hollands Son be sent to Mr. Jolly. 

Orderd that Mr. Patterson have 3£ more allowed him for his 
being at Cambridge.” 


14 September, 1696. Mr. Tallor, Chairman. 11 present. 

Ordered y* Mr. Bragsberry at Leeds have allow’d him 54, and 
y’ it be left to Mr. Whiteaker and Mr. Noble to dispose of y® same. 

Ordered y® Mr. Nesbitt have allow’d him what money he lays 
out for Bookes for young Studients (sic). 

Ordered y* Mr. Langstone have allow’d him towards y® education 
of Phillip King for one yeare 5£. 

Orderd y* Mr. Tallor goe to Mr. Cross to discourse him about 
Mr. Keith and report y° same to y® Board.” 


21 September 1696. Mr. Nesbit, Chairman. 13 present. 

‘Ordered that Mr. Peter Lobb in Surry be allowed 6£. 

Ordered that all Studients (sic) under the care of this Board 
be Paid and Discharged to Michaelmas next and that the Accounts 
be setled by Mr. Nesbitt. 

Ordered that Mr. Nesbit have liberty to Buy Torreteen (?) 
Bookes® to be sent to Mr. Saddington who is with Mr. Pain. 

Ordered that Mr. Larner doe write to Mr. Starr to inquire con- 
cerning the surcumstances (sic) and carrector (sic) of Mr. Wildman 
and his Church in Kent.” 


® Thomas Goodwin of Pinner. , 
® Query, is this meant for ‘‘ Turretin’s Books’’? 
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28th September 1696. Mr. Mather, Chairman. 9 present. 
(Unter alia) 

‘“ Order’d That Mr. Tho. Worden in Oxfordshire be allowed 4£ 
as a present gifft beeing in necessity.” 


5 October 1696. Mr. Gouge, Chairman. 10 present. 
“Orderd that Mr. Paine have 30s. for erecting 3 Studdies ae 
three Studients with him. 


Order’d that Mr. fforbs be allowed the same, for Bowes, King < 


and Willson. 


Order’d that Mr. Boddington speake with Mr. Gooding™ to | 
know if 34 pr Ann for Tutoridg be taken to include for the use — 


of his Bookes. 

Orderd that Mr. Meers be sent to Mr. Gooding to Board when 
other Persons are found proper to goe with him. 

Order’d that Mr. Lobb write to Mr. Moore of Tiverton.” 


12 October 1696. Mr. Owen, Chairman. 12 present. 

‘Ordered that there be allowed for the three Studients at Mr. 
Paines, vizt ffoxon, Saddington and Wells, to y® 29 Sept* last 
14 16s. 

“Ordered that there be allowed for Mr. Boaz, King and Wilson 
at Mr. fforbs to the 29th of September last 10£ Ios. 

Ordered that Mr. Hollands Son, that was to have £10 if he 
went to Mr. Jollife™ shall have the same provided he shall goe to 
Mr. Goodding’s. 

Ordered that Mr. Gouge write concerning Mr. Jon Taylor of 


2: 


Camebridg to incourage his goeing to Gaynesbury” in Lincoln-_ 


shire.” 


19 October 1696. Mr. Lobb, Chairman. 13 present. 

“Ordered that Mr. Tyrer of Lincolnshire have given him £5, 
and that Mr. Mather be desired to take care in y® conveyance 
thereof. 

Ordered that Mr. Mather be desired to write to Mr. Jollie to 
know wither Mr. Thorlie be Congregationall. 

Ordered that Mr. James be Desired to write to the Church at 
Gainesbury That *wee are of y® oppinion* * that they apply them- 
selves to Mr. John Taylor at Camebridge to preach amongst them. 

Mr. Lobb represented the case of Mr. Burrowes of Wishby. 
Ordered that it be considered when the case is given in writeing.” 


10 Margin, ‘‘Goodwin.”’ 

21 See 7th Sept. 

22 Gainsborough 

is ** added as a correction. 
14 Wisbech. 
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26 October 1696 Mr. Nesbitt, Chairman. 11 present. 

“Ordered that 4£ be allowed to Stroud in Glostersh. w w™ the 
6£ fformerly allowed y™ is to be appropriated by Sos. a q* expiring 
25th xbr. 96. 

Ordered y* Mr. Borroughs of Wishbytch in Lincolnshire have 
5 given. 
- Ordered that Mr. Bartram of Spaldwick in Huntingdonshire 
' have 4f£ given him.” 


2 November 1696. Mr. Taylor, Chairman. 11 present. 

“ Ordered that Mr. Mather, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Gouge, Mr. Larner, 
Mr. Nesbitt, and Mr. Boddington be Appointed to Consider of the 
disposall of Students, where they shall be Educated, being such as 
are Ordred to be taken care of by y® Messeng™. 

Order that Mr, Taylor be desired to write to Mr. Nickolson to 
Acquaint him that it hee and his son be not ffree that his Son 
should be disposed on as this Board shall think ffitt, that then they 
shall take no further care about him.” 

An Acct being given y' Mr Meers” is Already with Mr. Payne, 
order that Mr. Meers be continued with Mr. Payne.” 


g November 1696. Mr. Rowe, Chairman. 6 present. 
No business. Adjourned to 7th December. 


7 December 1696. Mr. Mather, Chairman. 13 present. 

A grant of 5£ was made to Mr. Nicholate® of Havant. 

Inquiries were directed to be made about Mr. Keath. 

Agreed that the first business at the next meeting should be 
“to Inq* who have not p* in thear mony.” 


14 December 1696. Mr. James, Chairman. Io present. 

Ordered that Mr. Mead be desired that the next time he preaches 
at Mr. Lobbs he recommend to the Auditory a Collection for the 
use of this fund; & that Mr. Mather be desired to acquaint 
Mr. Mead therewith. 

Ordered that the Messengers of the severall Churches who have 
not broughtin their Contributions to this fund be desired to attend 
here upon Monday next. 

Ordered that 6£ be payd to Mr. Samuel Jones towards the 
Mayntenance of Jacob Prester," Joseph Thomas, & the son of 
Mr. Thomas Bynon, now under his instruction in University 
Learning.” 


18 See 5th October. 
1¢ Margin, ‘‘ Niccolet.’’ 
17 Margin, Prosser. 


B 
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28 December 1696. Dr. Chauncey, Chairman. 16 present. 

‘““Ordered that Mr. Boddington pay Mr. Cole 20£ to be distri- 
buted unto Tenn Such Ministers as he shall think fitt, giveing in 
the Names of the said Ministers unto this Board. 

Ordered that Mr. Cole & Mr. Boddington be Added for 
Oxfordshire. 

Ordered that Care about the young man from Wales be left to 
Dr. Chancy, Mr. Taylor, & Mr. Nesbitt; & that it be deter- 
mined about him next Munday. 

Ordered that Mr. Wildman have given him presently qos. to be 
paid him by Mr. Learner.” 


The Accounts of the Fund were not made up till 4 Feby 1696/7 ; 
previous to which, but subsequent to 31st Dec", there had been 
granted 4£ to “Mr. Bartram of Lincolnshire,” 3£ to “ Mr. Blunt 
of Northumberland,” 5 £ to “ Mr. Allen of Hampshire,” and various 
sums in respect of seven students, amounting altogether to 26£. 
This included 2£ each for the three students who were with Mr. 
Forbes, ‘‘to bring them to town”; and from subsequent entries 
it would seem that Mr. Forbes’s tutorship was discontinued, at 
least for the time. 

The accounts were audited by Messrs. Strudwick and Hackshaw. 
The following summary is given :— 

“To about 150 Pastors of Churches, Churches, Itinerants 
Ministers, setting up and continuing several Lectures, Candidates 
and Students for the Ministry, the sume of 745 : 19 : 0.” 

The balance in hand was 311 17s. 3d. 
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The Old Meeting-house, Alnwick 


purely secular purposes can seldom be 

thought of without regret. There are cases, 
however, where such appropriation has only been 
preliminary to the erection of a larger or more 
commodious edifice, and regret is then clearly out 
of place. It has frequently happened that build- 
ings thus desecrated have been so changed in 
their appearance as to become unrecognizable, so 
that the very tradition of their original purpose 
has became obscure. We are therefore glad to be 
able, through the kindness of Geo. Reavell, Esq., 
to exhibit the present condition of the original 
Congregational church building at Alnwick. 

On referring to Mr. Boag’s two papers in Trans- 
actions, vol iv., pp. 4, 79, it will been seen that the 
Rev. Gilbert Rule, M.D., was ejected from Alnwick 
parish church in 1660 or -62; that in 1669 twelve 
persons were reported as frequenting conventicles 
there ; that in 1672 an unsuccessful application 
was made to have the Tolbooth in that town 
licensed for Nonconformist worship; and that 
soon afterwards Robert Blunt (presumably the 
ejected minister of Kirk Harle), was licensed as a 
Congregationalist to preach in his own house at 
Alnwick. 

In 1717, according to Evans’s List, Jonathan 
Harle, M.D., was ministering to a congregation of 
400, of whom 380 were county voters. These are 
called Presbyterians, and T.8. James (Presbyterian 


‘le appropriation of a church building tc 
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Chapels and Charities) regarded the present Con- 
gregational church as their historical representa- 
tive. This is likely in itself, as all the existing 
Presbyterian churches in the town are of later 
origin ; but the Year Book only dates the Congre- 
gational church from 1731. However, the meeting- 
house was built in 1736; and being found too 
small, was partly rebuilt in 1770. In 1800 the 
membership is said to have been 600. In 1816, 
being badly out of repair, the building was sold 
and the present church erected. The old meeting- 
house has been remodeled for various secular 
purposes, but much of the original building 
remains. Its latest use has been for the Officers’ 
Mess of the Northumberland Militia. 


MEETING-HOUSE AT ALNWICK, 1736. 
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Early Nonconformist Academies 


ViIl—Derby and Findern 


NE of the most considerable academies in the 
earlier half of the eighteenth century was 
that commenced by the Rev. THos. HILL, 

and continued by the Rev. EBENEZER LATHAM, 
M.D. Like most of these institutions, it combined 
the functions of a grammar school with those of a 
divinity college. 

The Rev. Thos. Hill was the son of a minister 
of the same name, who in 1662 was ejected from 
Shuffington, Warwickshire. Of his early life and 
education we have no account; but early in the 
reign of Queen Anne we find him teaching school 
at Derby. On 9th August, 1712, he was presented 
by the grand jury for “keeping a school for the 
boarding of youth within the town of Derby, 
without having licence for so doing according to 
the law.” What came of the presentment is not 
recorded ; but it is said that Mr. Hill sought to 
protect himself by the practice of occasional 
conformity. He also removed to Hartshorne, a 
village about ten miles from Derby and five from 
Burton-on-Trent; and thence to Findern, six or 
seven miles from Hartshorne and five from Derby. 
Here he remained until his death, which occurred 
on 2nd March, 1720. 

Mr. Hill was a man of considerable learning, 
and of liberal evangelical sentiments, if we may 
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judge from the fact that his theological text book 
was Baxter’s End to Doctrinal Controversies. 

' For logic his students read Le Clerc’s Ars 
Cogitandi; for philosophy, Clerc and Rohault ; 
for metaphysics, Fromenius. He printed a small 
selection of metrical psalms in Greek and Latin 
from the versions of Dupont and Buchanan, for 
his pupils to sing on certain stated occasions. 
This custom was kept up by his successor. 

Dr. Latham was born at Mickledale in Cheshire ; 
but came in early childhood to Wem, Salop; 
where he received the rudiments of education. 
He afterwards studied under Dr. Benion at 
Shrewsbury, in whose house he was privately 
ordained in 1707 or -8. After this he went to 
- Glasgow, presumably to study medicine. About 
1714 or -15 we find him at a place called Caldwall, 
near Burton-on-Trent, where he commenced an 
academy ; but soon removed to Findern, uniting 
his pupils with Hill’s. By one account he was 
for a short time colleague with Hillin the work of 
tuition ; by another he merely succeeded him. 

As to his method of tuition, he is said to have 
used the following books in the order given: 
Carmichael’s Logic, Locke On the Understanding, 
Whiston’s Huclid, part of Ward’s Mathematician’s 
Guide, Gravesand’s Natural Philosophy, part of 
Le Clere’s Physics, Stranchius’ Chronology, Keil’s. 
Anatomy, Spavan’s Puffendorf, Strickland’s Hebrew 
Grammar, Reland’s Hebrew Antiquities, Pictet’s 
Syslem of Theology and Lectures on the Chief 
Epistles of the New Testament. 

Dr. Latham was a man of vast learning, and of 
a retiring disposition. After a time, but at what 
date we have not been able to ascertain, he 
removed the academy to Derby, where it had 
originated. From first to last above 300 pupils. 
enjoyed his instructions; but his determination 
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never to make his teaching subservient to the 
views of any party led to suspicions as to his 
orthodoxy ; and his academy declined in numbers 
as that of Dr. Doddridge increased. Before his 


death it was reduced to very 
He died at Derby on 17th January, 1754. 


small dimensions. 
His 


only publications were sermons. 

We have no complete list of the students either 
at Findern or Derby; but the following names 
are found among the J. Wilson MSS. at New 


College. 


Pupils of the Rev. Thos. Hill: 


— Roades 

— Charnell 

Jer. Taylor 

— Orme (went to Maryland) 
Quintus Nailor (conformed) 
John Whitlock (? Nottingham) 
— Goundrel 

— Raistrick (prob. Lynn) 

— Huphwait 

— Fleming (? Dr. Caleb F.) 
John Taylor, Norwich, d. 1761 
— Ray, M.D., Birmingham 


Edw. Broadhurst, Birmingham 

— Brentnall 

— Gregory 

— Anger 

John Bent 

Emman. Ellarcare 

— Jollie (conformed) 

S. Harvey, Crutched Friars. 
d. 1729 

Dr. Hadfield, Peckham 

— Barrett (prob. Bewdley) 


And many more, some of whom finished with Dr. Latham, 


Pupils of Dr. Latham, list furnished by the Rev. 


Jas. Fownes: 


John Moore, Abingdon 

— Este 

John Woodhouse, 
Leic. 

Dr. Colthurst, Knutsford 

— Hartley, Cheshire 

— Dixon 

— Eden, nr. Halifax 

— Turnbull, rem. to Leyden 

— Davison, M.D., Nottingham 

Joshua or Josiah Bradshaw 


Rearsby, 


Robt. Newton, Esq., Norton, 
Derb. 
Geo. Wade, “in the law” 
*John (?) Parker, d. in Georgia 
John Ward, Witney, Yeovil, 
Taunton 
— Brook 
— Gilbert, Boston, Linc., and 
Lancaster 
— Harrison, Kirkstead 
Dr. Woodhouse, Lichfield 
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— Malkin, Stone, Wirksworth 
— Bond, Stand, Lanc. 

— Harrop, Wem. 

John Bayley, London 

Wm. Abney, Esq., nr. Tam- 


worth 

Jos. Fownes, Cradley, Shrews- 
bury 

— Moffitt, Tutor in Mathe- 
matics 


— Lathrop, from Ledbury 
Dr. Jos. Hervey, Birmingham 
— Toogood 
Gamaliel Jones, Marple 
Wm. Turner, Congleton and 
Wakefield 
— Whitelegg 
John Kendall, Esq., Stourbridge 
— Hill, from Kirkstead 
— Nicklin, from Dudley 
— Garnett, from Yorkshire 
S. Benion, Esq., Dearnfield 
— Orell, Findern 
1 Samuel Stubbs, Longden, Staf. 
— Ford 
— White, Derby 
Daniel Philips 
— Perrott 
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— Sawyer Smith, rem. to Cam- 
bridge 
Laurence Holden 
* Thos. Hornblower, Dursley 
Samuel Blyth, Birmingham 
— Rawlins, Ashbourn 
— Hunt, Esq., Borealton 
Sir Conyers Jocelyn 
3 Fras. Blackmore 
+Edward Blackmore 
Paul Cardale, Evesham 
Fras. Spilsbury, Salters’ Hall 
— Broadhurst, Alcester 
Jas. Hancox, Dudley 
John Stokes, Worcester 
— Ragdale, Normanton, Leic. 
Josiah Basset, Kenilworth 
— Hughes 
°>(M) Bradshaw, Kidderminster 
Jeremiah Dethick, Barden, Leic. 
® {ohn Wiche, Maidstone 
Jos. Hankinson, Wirksworth 


7Wm. Willets, Princes Ris- 
borough & Newcastle, Staf. 
W. Hawkins, Birmingham 


New Mtg. 
Eliezer Heywood, junr. 


* “Tames (?) Parker, born at Leicester, educated under Dr. Latham 
at Findern ; ordained in London, settled in Gravesend, there 
five years ; sent out to Charlestown 1740 by Dr. Watts and 


three other dissenting ministers.” 


MSS.) 
1 Died 1753, aged 38. 


(Note among J. Wilson’s 


2 Died 29th September, 1766, aged 51. 


3 and 4, sons of Chewning Blackmore of Coventry and Worcester, 


both removed to Glasgow. 


5 Died 4th November, 1742, aged 42. 


*Entered 1740, died 7th April, 1794, aged 76; had been at 


Taunton and Kendall. 
7 Died 1779, aged 82. 
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Highgate and Clerkenwell 


Very little information is obtainable about 
JOHN KERR, M.D., who had the happiness of 
training several persons who gained distinction 
in the ministry, and in other professions. He was 
a Scotsman; and having pursued his early 
studies in one of the Scottish universities pro- 
ceeded to Leyden, where he graduated as doctor 
of medicine on 5th March, 1696-7. His Latin 
thesis was printed under the title: Disputaiio 
physico-medica inauguralis de secretionis animalis 
efficiente causa et ordine. 

On his return to England he set up a private 
academy, first at Highgate, and afterwards in St. 
John’s Square, Clerkenwell. Of his numerous 
pupils only a few names are recorded, viz. : 


Dr. Samuel Clark, St. Albans Rev. Joseph Burroughs, Genl. 
Rev. George Smyth, Hackney Bapt. 
,, Thos. Hall, London J. Southwell 
5, Jas. Read, London Dr. John Ward, Professor of 
» Henry Read, Southwark Rhetoric in Gresham College 


Dr. Kerr seems to have attained great excellence 
asa classical scholar. Hisonly known publication 
beside the thesis above named is Selectarum de 
lingua latina observationum, libri duo. The date 
of his death, or of the dissolution of his academy, 
is not recorded. 


Exeter 


The Rev. JOSEPH HALLET, born 1656, son of a 
minister of the same name who was ejected from 
Chesleborough, Dorset, was ordained at Exeter in 
1687. Towards the end of the century (or possibly 
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a few years later) he commenced an academy, in 
which a considerable number of persons (some of 
whom attained to distinction) received part of 
ers The following names are men- 
tioned : 


James Foster, D.D., London T. Jeffrey, Lavington 
Hubert Stogden, Trowbridge — Cock, Bideford 
— Atkey, ?Shepton Mallett — Prior 

— Parr — Bond, Ashburton 
— Chorley, Uffculm Jos, Hallett, junr. 

— Huxham, M.D., Plymouth — Trenn, Colchester 
— Martin, M.D. — Pitt 

— Mudge — Youatt, Colyton 


— Wescott, Tiverton 


The name of Dr. Conybeare, Bishop of Bristol, 
has sometimes been added, but incorrectly. He 
was a friend and schoolmate (at the grammar 
school) of Hallett junior; but was not of the 
academy. 

Mr. Hallett was the author of a treatise on 
Christ's Ascension into Heaven and of a Life of the 
Rev. George Trosse, a dissenting minister in 
Exeter. Latterly he was assisted by his son, who 
with his colleague, the Rev. Jas. Peirce, was. 
excluded from his pulpits by the trustees in 1719 
on account of his Arian proclivities. This eviction 
led to violent controversy, both in the west of 
England and in London; one of the incidents of 
which was the Salters’ Hall conference. Another 
result was the breaking up of the academy, which 
came to an end in 1720 or -21. Dr. Bogue says: 
“The heresy of the tutor, and the new opinions 
adopted by some of the students, ruined its 
character; parents withheld or withdrew their 
sons from what they accounted a spiritual pesti- 
lence.” Certainly a large proportion of the 
students adopted Arian opinions. 
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Mr. Hallett senior died in 1722. His son sur- 
vived till 1744. His principal writings are these: 


Account of Transactions in the Assembly of United Ministers of 
Devon and Cornwall met at Exon, May 5th and 6th, 1719. 

Notes on Some Peculiar Texts, 3 vols. 8vo. 1729-’32-’36. 

Paraphrase on Hebrews 11, 12,13. 4to. 1733. 

On Christian Worship and Communion. 12m0. 1739. 

A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Enty in Answer to his ‘‘ Preservative,’ 1730. 

A Defence of a Discourse on the Impossibility of Proving a Future 
State by the Light of Nature, 1731. 

An Essay on the Nature and Use of Miracles, 1730. 

The Consistent Christian, a reply to Thos. Chubb, 1738. 

Index Librorum MSS. Graecorum et Versionum Antiquarum Novt 
Foederis, &c., 1728. 


Several controversial tracts published anonym- 
ously are ascribed to him with considerable 
probability. 


Lyme, Colyton, Shepton Mallet 


The ejected minister of Lyme Regis, the Rev. 
AMES SHORT, became pastor of a_ dissenting 
congregation in that town, where he died in 1697. 
For some time he had as colleague his son, the 
Rev. JOHN SHORT, who removed from Lyme to 
Colyton. The latter commenced a grammar school, 
and also educated some young men for the 
ministry. The only name definitely mentioned is 
that of the Rev. John Ball of Honiton, who is said 
to have studied under Hickman at Bromsgrove 
and under Shortin Dorset. This statement leaves 
it doubtful whether Ames Short or John Short is 
intended. In 1698 or -9 the latter removed to 
London, where he ministered till his death in 
1718. He is described as learned and pious, but. 
not popular as a preacher, owing to an impedi- 
ment inhis speech. He was succeeded at Colyton 
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by the Rev. Matthew Towgood, son of the ejected 
minister of Semley, Wilts. Mr. Towgood “ kept 
for some years a seminary ... where he trained 
up young men in academical as well as classical 
learning.” In 1716 he accepted an invitation to 
Shepton Mallet, where he continued till 1729; 
when he removed to Poole, and subsequently 
declined the ministry. He is understood to have 
had some pupils at Shepton Mallet, but the only 
names given are the Revs. Pierce of Mere (Wilts.), 
and West of Colyton, afterwards of Exeter. It is 
questionable whether the term “academy” is 
properly associated with the names of Short and 
Towgood; they were probably schoolmasters, 
who gave private instructions to a few divinity 
students, these perhaps assisting in their scholastic 
labours. 


Kendal 


The discontinuance of the academies at Man- 
chester and Attercliffe left an appreciable void in 
the ecclesiastical arrangements of Nonconformity — 
in the north of England. This was temporarily 
supplied by the institution at Kendal, conducted 
by Dr. CALEB ROTHERAM. 

This eminent man was born at Great Salkeld, 
about five miles from Penrith, on 7th March, 1694. 
He was instructed in classical learning by Mr. 
Anthony Ireland, master of a grammar school at 
Blencowe; and received his theological training 
from the Rev. Thos. Dixon, M.D., minister of the 
Congregatioual church at Whitehaven. In 1716 
he became stated pastor of the Protestant dis- 
senting congregation (now Unitarian) at Kendal ; 
where he ministered with much acceptance for 
nearly 36 years. In 1733, at the request of many 
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influential Nonconformists, both ministers and 
laymen, he commenced an academy, chiefly with 
a view of training young men for the ministry, 
but also “for the instruction of youth in various 
branches of useful literature.” Of his character 
as a tutor one of his students wrote as follows: 
“His capacity was equal to his department. He 
was of a most communicative temper, and his 
lectures were rather the open informations of a 
friend than the dictates of a master. As he was 
an impartial lover of truth, he encouraged the 
most free and unbounded inquiry after it in every 
branch of science.” Hspecially was he imbued 
with the spirit of liberty, so tuat he “ permitted, 
encouraged, and assisted” his students “to think 
freely upon every subject of natural and revealed 
religion.” Unfortunately in his case, as in that 
of Doddridge, excessive care to avoid any undue 
bias in favour of traditional orthodoxy produced 
a tendency in the opposite direction ; and a con- 
siderable number of the divinity students became 
Arians and Unitarians. 

Mr. Rotheram took his degree of D.D. in Hdin- 
burgh University on 27th May, 1743; on which 
occasion he maintained a Latin disputation on 
the evidences of Christianity, refuting the notion 
of Tindal that “the probability of facts depending 
on human testimony must needs diminish with 
lapse of time, and at length becomes evanescent.” 
Dr. Rotheram’s health failed toward the end of 
1751, and he was thereby compelled to break up 
his academy. The following spring he took a 
journey to Hexham, where his eldest son was 
settled asa physician. A temporary improvement 
in his condition proved fallacious ; he died on 7th 
June, 1752, and was buried in the south aisle of 
Hexham Abbey, wherea mural monument records 
his learning, labours, and virtues. He does not 
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appear to have published anything except his 
academical thesis: De Religionis Christianae 
Evidentia. 


A complete list of Dr. Rotheram’s divinity 
students, with numerous biographical notes, is 
given in the Monthly Repository for 1810. Their 
names and locations are as follows: 


- Entered 1733. James Alderson, Lowestoft, d. 1761. (Mrs. Opie 
the poet, Judge Alderson, and the late 
Marchioness of Salisbury, were among his 
descendants.) 

Joseph Whitiside, Keswick and Yarmouth, d. 1784 

*John Seddon,® M.A., Manchester, d. 1769 

a 1734. Benjamin Peile, Keswick and Hexham, d. 1790 

. 1735. — Street, Macclesfield, d. 1767 

y 1730. \John Daye, Lancaster, d. 1765 

George Braithwaite, Elland; conformed, aftwd. 

curate at Rastrick 

, John Hardy, Bispham and Riseley, d. 1748 

1737. Benjamin Sandford, Ormskirk, d. 1767 

J Richard Meanley, Nantwich and Platt, d. 1790 

John Jollie, Rotherham, d. 1747 

Joseph Dawson, Hull; conformed, aftwd. vicar of 
Paull 

a , john Blackburne, Ravenstonedale, Southwark, 

and Newbury 

% 1738. David Graham, Tewkesbury and Yeovil, d. abt. 1770 

Ps Edward Crane, Norwich 

if iy Titus Cordingley, Whitworth, Doblane, and Hull, 
d. 1758 

*Thomas Dixon, Bolton, d. 1754 

* Tatlock Mathers, Rainford 

sy 1739. George Buxton, Buxton, d. 179— 

Mi i Jeremiah Rudsdell, Northampton 

A, , “John Wicke, (General Baptist) Maidstone. He 

studied also at Taunton and Findern, d. 1794 
rf i — Stacey, Deptford 

_ “ — Smith, Selby 

r 1740. John Holland, Nottingham and Chowbent, d. 1751 

I » “Samuel Lowthion, Ravenstonedale, Penrith, and 

Newcastle, d. 1780 

a John Hardy, Horwich 

ar ye — Lowe 

ip cf Joseph Valentine, Wharton, d. 1783 
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Entered 1740. Isaac Robinson, Carlisle, N. Shields, and New- 


”” 


” 


741. 


” 


” 


1749 


1750 


castle, d. 1782 
Robert Andrews, Platt, Bridgnorth, d. (insane) 1766 
— Maddox, Gloucester or Nantwich 
John Clarke, Lancashire ? 
James Benn, Forton, Blackley, Smarber Hall, 
d. 1782 
— Lazenby 
John Helme, M.D., Penruddock and Walmsley, 
drowned 1760 
*Richard Godwin, Gatacre, d. 1787 
Samuel Devis, London ? 
Joseph Westray 
. *John Seddon, Warrington, d. 1770. 
Benjamin Holland, Burton-on-Trent, d. 1793 
John Coppock,® Pontefract, d. 1789 
Joseph Clegg, ? Hull 
William Gaskell, Rivington and Tunley, d. 1781 
John Dickenson, Penruddock, Diss, and Sheffield 
d. 1780 
Thomas Dawson, physician, Hackney 
*Benjamin Dawson,? M.A., LL.D., Congleton, 
London; conformed, afterwards rector of 
Burgh, Suffolk 
William Davenport, Chowbent and Hindley, 
d. 1779 ; 
John Collier, ? Trowbridge 
Daniel Noble, London 
. *Isaac Smithson,” Harlestone and Nottingham, 
d. 1769 
*Caleb Rotheram, junr.,? Kendal, d. 1795 
Joseph Threlkeld, Longdon, and America 
James Wood, Chowbent (son of the Rev. Jas. 
Wood, known as ‘General Wood” for his 
martial spirit shewn in 1715), died young 
. *George Walker,® Durham, Yarmouth, Warrington, 
Nottingham, and Manchester, d. 1807 
Thomas Whitehead,” Box Lane, Herts. 
. John Beverley, Hull, d. 1812 


© These studied at Glasgow also. 

DP These removed to Daventry after the dissolution of the Kendal 
Academy. 

* These were certainly, and several others probably, Unitarians. 


In addition to the foregoing, Dr. Rotheram in- 
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structed about 120 lay pupils, chiefly in the 
departments of mathematics and philosophy. No 
list of these is available ; we have the names of 
only Jeremiah Dyson, M.P., long chairman of 
Committees in the House of Commons; John 
Widdrington, Esq., banker of Newcastle; and 
John Manning, M.D., of Norwich. 


The Free Churches of Sussex 


Past it 


in five MS. volumes, collected by the Rev. 

Joseph Thompson, a Baptist minister. In 
them he enumerates places where meetings existed 
in 1715-1716 and in 1772-1773. Probably those in 
the earlier dates were from loose memoranda, now 
lost; and the later records contain information 
which he had himself acquired during many 
years of a long life. 

The following is his list for 1715 and 1716, 
divided into 3 columns, headed C.H.B.: C. for Con- 
gregational,* H. for Hearers, and B. for Baptist 
According to this list, there were at that time 24 
Congregational meetings and 7 Baptist, and the 
total number of hearers was estimated at 3,502. 


‘Tas last of the early records are those contained 


List A. 1715. fe. H B 
Arundel and Midhurst — - - SEIN te NG ove) 
Battle - - - - EMEC pero) 
B iaiihelmstone - - - Sh ia) s(ole 
Chichester - - - NS OOM LED 
Carter’s Corner in Hellingly - alba 30 
Glinley near Hetcham — - - Sen Luma LO 
Framhfield - - - - = VN 206 
Horsham - - - Sat hy Oca) NTE 
Lewes - - - - - = Mite OO 
Linfield - - - - - aw MeL TOM 


* Query, does not O stand for Congregations of all kinds, Congregational, Presbyterian, 
and Baptist ?—[Editor] 


C 
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1716. Cc ape 33 
Mayfield in on Rape - - | 2 ee 
Peterworth - - - I 82 
Rye - - - - (Db page 
Worth near East Gnisiend - : I — 
Wadhurst - = - - o I 60 I 
Warbelton = : : Seer: I20 I 
Burwash near Kent - - : aw go 


aq 38Ge) a7 


In the list for 1772 the numbers of the worship- 
pers are not given. 


Cis By We 72N c B 
Burwash and ee - 2 : ee 
Battle - = = J A ae 
Brighthelmstone - z : = 3 = 
Billinghurst — - - - 3 ou we I 
Chichester - - - . 4 ste I 
Cuckfield - : = “ i pola I 
Ditchlin - - = : £ Z Ly alter I 
Green - - - : i 2 Sat 
Horsham - - : = Z b Pedals I 
Lewes - - = 2 2 z =. ae I 
1773: 
Rye - - = a = Se = r I 
Turner’s Hill - - : & <I I 
West Heathley - : s : tela I 
Weevlesfield” - : : = c ne! I 
Waldron and Heathfield - - . =) ie 
East Grinsteed - - : = : ike I 


Writing about 1773 Mr. Thompson or his corres- 
pondent says: “The Paedobaptist part of the 
Dissenting interest:in this County is manifestly 
in a declining state. The Congregations are gener- 
ally small, and it too often happens that when a 


Note to List A.—Evans’s M§. (1717-1729) adds Michellam, New Shoreham, a me and 
Wirminghurst.— (EDITOR, | 
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Minister dies or removes the people either through 
want of ability, or want of heart, suffer the Interest 
to be lost among them.” Instances are cited at 
Midhurst, Horsham, Turner’s Hill, Hast Grinstead, 
Rye, Pouncely and Mayfield. “The Baptists are 
in a more flourishing situation, their preachers 


are generally Laymen..... receive but little 
from their people and support themselves and 
Families... .. These Baptist Societies are all of 


the Remonstrant persuation, Rye, Weuelsfield and 
Hoathly excepted.” 

I will now give a more detailed account of some 
of the churches, either in Mr. Thompson’s words, 
or at least the facts as stated by him. 


Burwash. ‘ The first rise of the Dissenting Interest at Burwash is 
supposed to be about the year 1710 when the Rev. Mr. Webb was 
wector. He is said to have been a very valuable, conscientious 
man, and as such greatly esteemed. His scruples about the sur- 
plice and other things in the Establishment made him the less 
attentive to the duties of his office, and leave the care of the 
people pretty much to his curate, who was a very immoral man, 
and gave much offence both in and out of the pulpit, particularly 
one Sunday when four men left the church with a resolution to 
hear him nolonger. They went out each bya different door, without 
knowing each other’s determination till some time after, when they 
agreed to provide a serious and godly ministry for themselves, and 
had preaching at one of their houses for sometime, but how long 
is not known. This was the first occasion of having separate 
worship from the National Church at Burwash, and the Rev. 
Edward Dear was their first settled minister ; soon after one Mr. 
Polhill, one of the persons who left the church in disgust with the 
curate of the place, built the present Meeting House; upon the 
glass in one of the windows is written with a diamond: “John 
Baker, glazier, this House was built in the year of our Lord, 1713.” 

Mr. Dear continued their pastor nearly 30 years; he was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Thomas Pain for about 20 more, the latter part 
of his time the Society greatly declined. ‘‘ He was succeeded by the 
Rev. D. Mann in 1765 ; only 11 membersat his coming, since which 
unto 1775, 30 have been added. The stated congregation is about 
60; more in summer.” He died 1796. 

The Rev. Richard Leggett succeeded Mr. Mann about 1797. 
He was of Stroud, in Kent, and pastor of the church until his 
death, which was sudden and affecting. He had gone to 
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Tunbridge to assist in an ordination in March, 1806, and suddenly 
dropped down dead in the shop of a seedsman in that town. 

The Rev. Thomas B. Browne from Hoxton Academy was. 
chosen to succeed Mr. Leggett, and ordained at Burwash July 1st, 
1807 ; he continued at Burwash a little more than 5 years, and in 
October, 1812, removed to Buntingford, in Hertfordshire. 


1 REGISTERS. Births and Baptisms, 1767-1835, no record of 
deaths, burials or marriages at Somerset House. Among the: 
names are those of Mann (Rev. D.), Duplock, Blundell, Hook,. 
Lake, Wicks, Martell, Kemp, Daun, Catt, Punnett, Martin, etc. 

There are sundry entries of Briers collected, e.g., June 30th, 
1771, collected 2s. 6d. upon y® Brief for Brickden Fire, Huntingdon. 
December ist, 1771, collected 1s. gd. upon y® Brief for Melverley 
and Shrawardine Inundations in Com. Salop. Hailstorms, West 
Wycombe, Bucks., etc., 1s. 6d. 


Mayfield. ‘‘ This place being near Burwash is statedly supplied 
(1775) once a month by Mr. Mann, and occasionally at other times.. 

Supposed to have been formed into a regular Society about the 
latter end of the reign of King Charles I]. No records having 
been kept, all the information that can be procured is from the 
reports of ancient people then (1775) living, they seem to have 
been a flourishing people about the time of the Revolution. Some 
old people remember a Mr. Magill, Mr. Evans and Mr. Salmon, 
Mr. Gillard and a Mr. Downalls; ie was with them about 40 
years, though it is said he was never ordained. Numbers at 
present about 4o or 50; in summer more.” 


Recisrers. None at Somerset House. 


BurIAL GRounD [?] 


Battle. This Society appears to have been gathered by the 
preaching and labours of the Rev. Mr. Barnard of Lewes, but at 
what time is unknown, probably not before 1700. Mr, Barnard, 
according to Calamy, was not settled at Lewes till 1696. The 
first dissenting minister who settled at Battle was the Rev. Mr. 
Potter, a gentleman of character and abilities. He was succeeded 
by Mr. Saml. Ashmore ; after him came the Rev. John Smith, who 
had been domestic chaplain to Mrs. Fagg of Greenleigh in this. 
County ; he was followed by the Rev. John Whittal, who removed 
to Brighthelmstone about 1747, when the Rev. David Jenkins their 
minister (1774) took the oversight of them. 


1b is satisfactory to find that the non-parochial records preserved at Somerset House: 
do not represent the whole of those that remain to the Free Churches, but that many (not 
relating to births and baptisms) have been retained by their respective societies, instances. 
are found in Ditchling (formerly General Baptist) now Unitarian, and Horsham pepe 
General Baptist) now a'so Unitarian. 
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ReGisTers. The Great Meeting. Births, 1769-1836. Burials, 
1791-1793. 


BuriAL GROUND. 


Brighthelmstone. ‘ During the troublous times of Charles II” 
“‘ when the penal laws were vigorously executed against the Non-” 
““conformist ministers, and their people everywhere driven into” 
““ corners, a number of them used sometimes to meet at Wick ina” 
“farmhouse about a short mile from Brighthelmstone for the”’ 
‘worship of God, sometimes in a malthouse in the upper end of” 
“the North Street, when one Mr. Beard the owner had once” 
“all his malt taken from him for suffering such a Conventicle.” 
Rev. William Wallace, ejected from East Dean, preached here 
occasionally, and more than once narrowly escaped arrest. He 
died in 1670. Mr. Joseph Osborne, after his ejectment from 
Bensuden? (sic) “in Kent is the first minister I can find that con- 
“tinued with the people for any length of time. It appears from 
“Dr. Calamy’s account (p. 539) that he preached to them for nine 
“years. The place where they assembled was in the house of one 
“Mr. Downer near Shergold’s Assembly Room,’ where there is 
“‘now, or was lately, to be seen a private place to conceal the 
“minister in those times of suffering and persecution.” Mr. 
Osborne seems to have removed to London about 1681. He died 
at Staplehurst 28th Dec™ 1714, aged 85. Mr. Ebenezer Bradshaw, 
son of the ejected minister of Hindley in the parish of Wigan, 
Lancashire, succeeded to Mr. Osborne, but in what year (says Mr. 
Thompson) I have not been able to procure any certain information. 
If so there must have been a considerable interval between them. 
Mr. Bradshaw,who was educated under Mr. Frankland at Attercliffe, 
did not enter the ministry until November, 1686, whereas Mr. 
Osborne is represented to have left Brighthelmstone about 1681. 
Mr. Bradshaw was one of the ministers ordained with Dr. Calamy 
and others at Dr. Aunesley’s meeting-house, Little St. Helens, June 
22nd, 1694; being the first public service of the kind that took 
place amongst the dissenters. Mr. Bradshaw did not reside 
Jong at Brighthelmstone, but removed from thence to Rams- 
gate in Isle of Thanet, where he spent the chief part of his 
ministerial life. The meeting-house was built about the time of 
his removal. 

The Rev. John Duke is said to have succeeded Mr. Bradshaw, 
and died 1746. 
' The Rev. John Whittell succeeded him and continued their 


zZ 


2 Beunenden is meant. ’ E 

* Mr. Shergold was proprietor of the most fashionable tavern in Brighthelmstone, 
‘which he called the Castle, it was situated where a block of buildings now stand at the 
N.2. corner of Castle Square. It was much frequented by the nobility and gentry and 
subsequently a fine series of assembly and concert rooms were erected. History of Bright- 
Aelmstone, by J. A. Erredge. 
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pastor till midsummer, 1774, having sold his house with a view of 
leaving that part of the country. 

“In Mr. Whittell’s time the congregation sank and declined 
“greatly. The foundation of Methodism in this town was laid by 
“Mr. Lindsay, since noted by giving up his living in the Church 
“and openinga place of worship at Essex House in the Strand. 
“He was paid two summers (sic) at Brighthelmstone with Lady 
“ Huntingdon as her chaplain, and used to collect private meetings 
‘‘and was considered by the people in the light of a Methodist 
‘“‘ preacher ; sometime after which her ladyship erected a chapel in 
“North Street, which in the summer of 1774 was greatly enlarged 
‘so as to contain 600 or 700 people, which is usually crowded on a 
‘““Lord’s Day evening. In July, 1774, the Rev. William Johnston 
‘‘removed from Christchurch to Brighthelmstone, upon whose 
“ministry several of the Methodists (who originally belonged to the 
“‘ meeting) attend in the afternoon, and at present (1775) there is 
‘some prospect of the dissenting interest reviving again in this 
“place which in Mr. Whitell’s time was reduced to the lowest 
ebb.) 

Mr. Johnston remained until 1797, and was followed by the Rev. 
Frederick Hamilton, the Rev. Dr. Styles,and the Rev. J. N. Goulty-. 
The rest of their successors have occupied the pulpit within living 
memory. 

‘“The Presbyterians and Baptists have each a meeting-house, 
the Independents, two; the Unitarians, one; the Quakers, one ; 
the Wesleyan Methodists, the followers of the late Countess of 
Huntingdon, the Roman Catholics and the Jews have each one.” 
(See Walter Wilson’s MSS., 5 vols. bound, in Williams’s Library.) . 


List OF THE PASTORS: 


The Rev. John Duke, 1698-1745. 
Y John Whittell, 1746-1771. 
“ William Johnston, 1774-1797. 
“ F. Hamilton, 1798-1807. 
if John Styles, D.D., 1808-1823. 
: John Nelson Goulty, 1824-1861. 
- Robert Vaughan Price, M.A., LL.B., 1861-1871. 
a G. Wade Robinson, 1871-1876. 
i. A. F. Joselyne, B.A., 1877-1888. 
*, W. C. Willoughby, 1889. 


The REGISTERS are unusually large and contain many well 
known names. Inside the cover of the 1st volume there is a note 
by the Rev. F. Hamilton: That the Book was presented to the 
Rev. John Duke by Mr. Newton of Lewes? in y® year 1698, y°® year 
in w y® meeting was erected. 


* See Lewes, ejected from St. Annes, Sussex Archaeological Collection, vol. ix. 
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There are numerous notes in shorthand, and Latin sentences 
occupy many pages, two receipts for consumption, copy of a letter 
to Mr. Thos. Martyn of Venes, in Bookham, in Surrey, dated 
August roth, 1731, signed by the Rev. John Duke: it appears to 
have reference to the liability of three farms to maintain a bridge 
(probably the farms were part of the church property). 


Two letters to a Mr. James Glover, dated 15th November and 
16th December, which appear to have reference to a sum of 
money to be invested for the benefit of the writer’s daughter by 
direction of a will. There is an interesting list of subscribers, 
‘““or account of what the People give to me yearly, October 27th, 
1738,” by it we get the names of the principal members, the 
highest individual subscription is £2 tos. and the lowest 5s. 


Amongst those in the list are the names of Dr. Ellis, Mr. 
Lemmen, Captain John Scutt, Mr. Thomas and Mr. Benjamin 
Scutt, Mr. Richd. Masters, Mr. Ridge, Mr. Richard Harman, Mr. 
Downer, Mr. Isaac Friend, &c., &c. The total amounts only to 
£38 2s. 6d. 


Of the Buriats there are 23 entries, including Martha, wife of 
the Rev. F. Hamilton, eldest daughter of the Rev. Richard 
Winter, B.D., in 1805. Thomas, son of Thomas Pellatt‘ of Iron- 
“monger’s Hall, a child, in 1807. Sarah Hall, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Styles, 1812, the doctor himself in 1816, and the Rev. Frederick 
Winter, 1820, and others. 


Chichester. Through carelessness or otherwise no public record 
had been kept till Mr. Heap, the minister in 1774 of the Paedobaptist 
Society in this city, drew up with the assistance of some antient 
people and other helps the account now entered in their church 
book. 


Dr. Calamy in his Account of the Ejected Ministers, vol. iv., 
p. 832, mentions Mr. Fohn Willis as probably the first that 
_ preached as a Dissenter in these parts. 

“ In these troublesome times the Dissenters met for social worship 
at Kingston, now a farmhouse about half a mile from Chichester, 
and having spies at the outward gate. They gave notice to the 
congregation when they saw informers approaching; on notice 
being given the minister disappeared by means of a trap door in 
the bottom of the floor. ‘The congregation were found singing 
Psalms when the informers and officers entered. This is con- 
jectured to have been Mr. Willis, or his successor Mr. Fohn Corbett.” 


The Rev. Fohn Willis, younger brother of Mr. Thomas Willis, 


+ See pedigree of Pellatt in Sussex Archaeological Collection, vol. xxxviii., p.99and vol. 
XXxix., p. 550. 
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ejected from Heathfield, near Taunton, Co. Somerset, son of Mr. 
John Willis, minister of Pinner in Middlesex in the reigns of 
James I and Charles I. Calamy says he was silenced either at 
Wool Lavington or somewhere near. His wife dying a little before 
his ejectment, he married a second time one ot the daughters of 
the eminently religious Mr. Peter le Gay of Huguenot descent. 
After his marriage Mr. Willis went to live with his father in law 
and preached in his house. In the course of a few years his wife 
died and left him with two children. After his third marriage he 
went to Chichester where he preached for a time very privately. 
Died at about 40 years of age, before Charles II issued his 
Indulgence. 


The Rev. Fohn Corbet was born about 1620 in the City of 
Gloucester ; at 16 was sent to Magdalen Hall, Oxford, admitted 
B.A., 1639, returned to his native city and was made master of one 
of the schools and public lecturer. When Gloucester was 
garrisoned for the parliament he was made chaplain to Colonel 
Massey the governor and wrote an Historical Account of the 
Military Government of that City. It was published in 1645 and is 
considered as giving in a narrow compass a good insight into the 
grounds of the Civil War. On its termination Mr. Corbet was 
called to preach at Bridgewater, in Somerset, and thence removed 
ta: Chichester; called to the cure of Bramshot, Hants., he 
continued there until removed by the Act of Uniformity in 1662, 
retired to London and lived privately until the death of his wife, 
when he went to reside with Sir John Micklethwaite, President of 
the College of Physicians ; and atterwards with Alderman Webb, 


About this time, having married a daughter of Dr. William Twisse, - 


he went to live with the celebrated Mr. Richard Baxter at 
Totteridge, Herts. He continued there until the king put forth 
his Indulgence in 1672 when he was invited to Chichester, where 
he preached to a congregation of Dissenters till within a month of 
his death. Died 26th December, 1680, when he was 60 years of 
age; buried in the Church of St. Andrew, Holborn. Mr. Baxter 
preached his funeral sermon, and gives him a high character 
sufficient to counterbalance the calumnies of Anthony Wood. 


Mr. Corbet had a hand in compiling the first volume of 
Rushworth’s Collections, and was the author of a variety of other 
works. 


Dr. Calamy says that other ejected ministers laboured in 
Chichester and the neighbourhood, one of these was. Mr. 
William Vousden, ejected from Sidleham in this County. 
Having a wife and six children to support, and his circum- 
stances very low, he was often reduced to great straits, 
Upon one occasion (being in danger of an arrest for a trifling sum) 
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he took the resolution of walking over to West Stoke to make his 
‘case known to Mr. Peter le Gay, who was reckoned one of the 
most generous friends of the Nonconformist ministers in that part 
of the County. Mr. Vousden being a man of great natural 
modesty could not summon up sufficient courage to open the 
subject to his host, and took his leave without making his case 
known to him. Mr. le Gay desired to accompany him part of the 
way, and at parting from him put some money into his hand 
without solicitation, which proved a very seasonable supply. Mr. 
Vousden continued at Chichester till 1684 when he removed to 
London, and died of the smallpox a few months afterwards. 


Another minister, Mr. ¥ohn Ridge, is said to have continued in 
these parts after his ejectment. In 1669 he hada small Society 
with whom he worshipped God in the house of Mr. le Gay at 
West Stoke. He was a learned man, and a _ considerable 
philosopher and linguist, but not popular as a preacher: he left 
behind him a MS. Hislory of Nonconformity before 1670. Mr. Ridge 
was ejected from Fordington in this County. 


Dr. Gunning, then bishop of the Diocese, active in persecuting 
persons of a different faith and often disturbed the meetings at 
Chichester in person. Upon one occasion finding the doors shut 
against him he ordered the constables to break them open with a 
sledge hammer. This induced some waggish person in the crowd 
to cry out, “What! has Peter lost his keys?” The bishop 
pursuing his rage, another called out to him by the name of Peter 
Gunner. The bishop was accustomed to sit on the bench as a 
justice at Quarter Sessions. Having already once acted his part, 
he called upon one of the other justices who had been noted for 
his severity to assist him in his holy work, but the other who had 
grown more moderate told him plainly: “that if they would have 
good neighbours they must be such themselves.” 


Mr. Corbet was succeeded by The Rev. Fohn Buck, who ministered 
in Chichester nearly twenty years. ‘‘He preached and printed a 
“Funeral Sermon in 1691 tor Mr. Thorowgood of Godalmin ; and 
“when Mr. Smith of Bindeston died and was buried in his own 
‘‘chapel opposite his house Mr. Buck preached his funeral sermon 
“in the chapel, the only sermon (sic) ever preached in it! Mr. 
“Smith’s pall was supported by six clergymen, who dropped the 
“pall at the door and would not enter in as the chapel had never 
“been consecrated. Mr. Buck lies buried in the cathedral or sub- 
“deanery churchyard, date is November, 1700, he was succeeded 
“by Mr. Fohn Earl, pastor of the church at Gosport, Hants., 
‘whence he removed to Chichester, he was son of Mr. Earl, ejected 
“(from East Tarring, anda relation to Dr. Earl, Bishop of Salisbury, 
“(he is buried near Mr. Buck, the date upon his tombstone ts 
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“February 3rd, 1705. The poetry upon it is the composition of 
‘“Mr. John Bouchier, 


“In his time there was separation from the church with a Mr. 
“le Gay at their head, who chose Mr Fohn Eaton their minister, 
“and their meeting-house, though much smaller than the present, 
‘was built upon a part of the same ground. The Presbyterians at 
‘that time met in Little London; upon the death of Mr. le Gay 
‘that congregation broke up and joined the Presbyterians then 
‘under the pastoral care of Mr. Robt. Bagster, and Mr. Eaton was. 
‘chosen Pastor of Stoke Newington, where he died. Mr. Bagster was 
‘minister of the congregation about 26 years. He was a very 
‘worthy man and quite the gentleman. Before he came here he 
‘““was chaplain to Lady Hanby ; lies buried near the north side of 
‘St. Andrew’s, East Street, but no stone to his memory. He died 
“about 1730. Mr. Fohn Bouchier never was pastor at Chichester, 
‘‘ but preached alternately with Mr. Bagster for some years ; at one 
‘time they held Arundel and at another Midhurst, but the longest 
‘time Havant with Chichester, and preached alternately at these 
‘‘places. Buried in the Isle (sic) of St. Andrew’s Church, East 
“Street, Chichester, the date upon his stone is September 2oth, 
“a 1720. 


“The Rev. Fohn Preddon succeeded Mr. Bagster, December 25th, 
“1730, and continued pastor of this church till the day of his death, 
‘January 26th, 1761. Buried in the south corner ot St. Martin’s 
‘Church in this city. He received his academical training under 
‘Dr. Thomas Ridgley, preached first at Andover, afterwards at 
‘Whitchurch, thence he removed to Guildford, where he was. _ 
‘ordained by Mr. Danl. Mayo of Kingston upon Thames, Mr. Danl. 
“Neal, author of the History of the Puritans, and others ; remained 
“pastor at Guildford 12 years, whence he removed to Chichester. 
‘“A man of great honesty and integrity, possessing a mind strongly 
‘‘disposed to embrace truth wherever he could find it. 


“The Rev, Thos. Foel settled a short time at Gravesend, came to 
‘Chichester, November, 1760, as assistant to Mr. Preddon,and so 
‘continued until Mr. Preddon’s death, and in about a fortnight 
‘‘after he was chosen stated pastor and continued to officiate until 
“July 17th, 1763.” 


The Rev. Fohn Heap settled with the congregation, August 6th, 
1764, and was minister at the time when this account was drawn 
up (1774). A pupil of Dr. Doddridge, entered his academy in 
1747; ordained at Dorking, April 2nd, 1754, continuing about 
II years ; removed to Chichester, August 6th, 1764: after some time 
he conformed. Sometime between the years 1730 and 1740 Lady 
Tarrington left £150 in money for the use of this congregation, to 
be invested and the interest regularly paid to the minister. in 
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1764 Mr. John Ewans died and left to Mr. Watts his dwelling 
house, malthouse and cottage annexed, and Mr. Watts settled the 
premises upon the congregation for ever. In about a year or 
little more after Mr. Ewan’s decease, Mr. Preddon had an 
intention of leaving his library for the use of his successors, but 
was prevented by death before he had put his intentions into 
execution. It was afterwards sold by his executors for about £50, 
which they gave to the meeting forever. A gentlewoman now (1774) 
living in lieu of her subscription gave £30 for ever in the year 
1769 ; sometime after the congregation raised £20 more to make 
her donation £50, which with the money for Mr, Preddon’s 
library makes £100, and is now put out to interest for the benefit 
of the minister. 


The REcisTers of baptisms extend from 1783 to 1802 and from 
1831 to 1837. Among the names are those of Godman (many), 
Ewens, White, Ridge (many), Dendy, Cobden, &c. 


Buriat Grounp [?] 


Lewes. The Presbyterians, Independents and Baptists had 
each of them an interest here in the reign of Charles II, and the 
two latter before the Restoration. The Congregational Noncon- 
formists in this place trace their first formation as far back as 
June 8th, 1647, and the 5th November following they chose for 
their pastor the Rev. Gwalter Postlethwait, of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he commenced B.A. in 1646. It is probable 
that about the same time he was presented to the living of 
St. Michael’s, This he lost for Nonconformity in 1662. Upon 
the return of King Charles II he continued with his gathered 
church, preaching to them as the times would allow. He had 
many seals to his ministry, and some of his Society were 
extraordinary Christians. 

It appears from something he printed that Mr. Postlethwayt 
was in the Fifth Monarchy Scheme, but his private opinions did 
not affect his ordinary preaching. He died 1671. 


The Rev. Joseph Whiston, ejected from Maidstone in Kent, 
continued preaching in that County till called to the pastoral 
office at Lewes. He settled here March qth, 1672, and was pastor 
nearly 19 years; he was a man of great wisdom, moderation and 
self denial. ‘‘In his judgment he was Congregational, but en-’ 
‘“ deavoured to promote unanimity amongst Christians of differ ent” i. 
‘denominations. He had a considerable hand in promoting an’ 
‘association of ministers of both descriptions, which died with” 
* him,” 


“Although he had no children of his own, yet he wrote much” 
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‘Con the covenant privileges of the infant seed of Believers; and” 
“Mr. Baxter observed that hardly any man had written with more” 
“judgment upon the subject. Mr. Whiston died in January 1690-1 ” 
“in the 63rd year of his age, and his remains were deposited” 
“fin St. Michael’s Churchyard, Lewes, where several of the ejected ” 
‘“‘ ministers were interred.” 


“The Rev. George Porter, B.D., succeeded 30th March, 1693 ;” 
“had been Canon of Christ Church and Proctor of the University ”’ 
“of Oxford ; ejected from his Fellowship in Magdalen College in” 
‘7662 ; a man of learning and integrity, and practised much self”’ 
*‘denial and charity. He could not have remained long at Lewes” 
“for he is said afterwards to have preached at Eastbourne, and” 
“‘to have died pastor of a church at Clare, Co. Suffolk. He died” 
“1697. His opinions upon church government appear to have” 
“been a mixture of Presbyterianism and Independency” (Calamy 
Account, p. 70). 


The Rev. Comfort Star, M.A. After Mr. Porter’s removal the 
people are said-to have chosen Mr. Comfort Star. Born at 
Ashford in Kent, where his father practised as a physician, at an 
early age removed to New England, and in 1647 became a fellow 
of Harvard College, returned to Old England and had a living 
given him in Carlisle, whence he was ejected in 1662. He after- 
wards returned to his native county, where he was very laborious 
in the exercise of his ministry. In 1687 chosen pastor of a church 
in Canterbury ; from thence in a few years he renioved to Lewes, 
where he was chosen 20 July, 1709, and died October 30th, 1711, 
in the 87th year of his age (Calamy Account, p. 150). 


The Rev. John Ollive followed. Chosen 6th November 1711. 
He was Pastor of this church a considerable number of years. 
In little more than two years after his settlement here his people 
united with another congregation in the same town under the 
care of the Rev. Thomas Bernard. These two ministers continued 
their united labours with the Society till Mr. Bernard was laid 
aside by age and infirmities, after which, about 1716, an assistant 
was chosen for Mr. Ollive. He is supposed to have died about 
1741. Mr. Ollive’s name stands amongst the subscribing ministers 
at the Salters’ Hall Synod in 1719. 


The Rev. Joseph Beach. Mr. Bernard being laid aside from 
preaching Mr. Beach was chosen assistant to Mr. Ollive in his 
room, about 1716. 


The Rev. Ebenezer Johnston. Mr. Oljlive was succeeded in 
April, 1741, by the Rev. Ebenezer Johnston, who was ordained at 
Lewes, July 21st, 1742. This gentleman had been a pupil of Dr. 
Doddridge. He entered the Academy at Northampton in 1737 
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and had but just completed his studies when he settled at Lewes.. 
Here he was pastor a considerable number of years. During his 
time the Presbyterian congregation in the town broke up and 
united with Mr. Johnston in 1759. He retired to Hackney some- 
time before his death, which happened in 1791. His remains 
were interred in the burial ground belonging to the meeting-house 
in St. Thomas’ Square in that village. 


Lewes—Presbyterian. As Mr. Gwalter Postlethwayt from St. 
Michael’s founded the Independent, so Mr. Edward Newtom 
from St. Anne’s founded the Presbyterian interest. 


The Rev. Edward Newton, M.A., born at Maidstone in Kent, 
educated at Balliol College, Oxford, of which he afterwards 
became Fellow. He was ordained in 1652 by the presbytery of 
Sarum at St. Thomas church in that city; his first ministry at 
Kingston by the Sea in Sussex, where he continued four or five 
years ; he succeeded his father-in-law Mr. Benjamin Pickering at 
St. Anne’s, Lewes, and Southover, preaching on one part of the 
day at each place. Silenced by the Act of Uniformity in 1662 he 
continued to preach privately amongst his people and suffered in 
many ways from the hardships of the times. After the Five Mile 
Act he was forced to be a stranger in his own house and family, 
and would only converse with them by stealth and in disguise. 
Warrants were frequently out against him but he was never taken. 
Once he was cited in the spiritual courts for not going to church 
and not appearing he was excommunicated. In 1672 took outa 
licence for a private house in Lewes. In_James II Indulgence he 
preached in a meeting-house fitted up for the purpose. Mr. 
Bernard was chosen joint pastor with him 1696. He continued his 
ministry till 1709, when age and infirmities obliged him to resign. 
Died January, 1712. 


The Rev. Thomas Bernard, joint pastor with Mr. Newton in 1696,. 
a few years afterwards an unhappy difference arose between them 
respecting a new place of worship, and they parted and had two 
distinct congregations. Dr. Calamy dates the breach from 1707, 
but by the Thompson MSS. the first sermon was preached in the 
meeting-house after it was filled up by Mr. Bernard on 5th 
November, 1700, which date is over the door. 

In r711r the Independent congregation in the same town under 
the care of Mr. Ollive united as one church with Mr. Bernard’s. 
people. After this Mr. Bernard did not continue preaching many 
years, being laid aside by age and infirmities before 1716. 


The Rev. Thomas Force. Mr. Newton was succeeded about the 
year 1708 by Mr. Thomas Force; he had ceased to be minister at 
Lewes in 1742, when Mr. Watkins was chosen his successor. 
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The Rev. James Watkins received his education under Mr. 
Reynolds at Shrewsbury ; pastor successively of Dissenting con- 
gregations at Brecknock, in Wales; at Neyland, in Suffolk ; and 
at Rochester, in Kent ; removed to Lewes to succeed Mr. Force 
in March, 1742. He continued his ministry in this place till 
towards the end of 1758, when being laid aside from preaching 
both he and his congregation united with Mr. Jolinston’s con- 
gregation in the same town. The union took place January 7th, 1759. 


Several other ministers who were ejected in this County went 
afterwards to reside at Lewes, amongst them : 


The Rev. John Stonestreet, ejected from Lindfield, “one of the 
Congregational ministers who met at the Savoy in 1658 to draw 
up a confession of faith and order of discipline, retired to Lewes 
and died there in 1669.” 


“The Rev. John Earl, ejected from East Tarring, removed to 
Lewes after his ejectment, died March 2oth, 1669, at the early age 
of 35, having a large family, but fully satisfied with his Non- 
conformity. Mr. Newton preached his funeral sermon” (Calamy 
Account, p. 686). 


“The Rev. Thomas Hallett, silenced at Street in this County.” 
“He was once committed in a most shameful manner upon a” 
‘warrant issued against another person, but by his courage and” 
‘‘nrudence he avoided the penalty. Many years pastor of a” 
‘church at Petworth, but died at Lewes February ist, 1707,” 
“‘aged 80” (Calamy Account, p. 833). 


“The Rev. John Crouch of Lewes, educated at Oxford, never ” 
““nastor of a congregation, but preached occasionally, buried at” 
= Lewess, 


“The Rev. John Brett, M.A., of Lewes, candidate for ministry, ” 
“afterwards settled at Mayfield and practised physic.” 


‘Edward Beacher, ejected from Kingston in this County.” 
‘‘ Lived at Lewes, died and was buried there.” 


“William Standine and William Staninough, candidates for” 
“the ministry, both resided in Lewes and the latter was buried ” 
“‘there.” 4 


I will close this account of Lewes churches with the description 
of an ordination service in that town in 1742. Allusion has been 
made to the name of Kidge as amongst the ejected ministers. He 
was probably an ancestor of the family of that name, who were 
prominent Nonconformists in Lewes and other places in the 


« The aboveis taken, verbatim or abridged, from Walter Wilson’s Account of various 
Congregations in England, 5 vols. MS.. in Williams's Library. 
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County during the 18th century. Mr. John Sawyer, in his “ Notes 
on the Ridge Family,’® from a memorandum book kept by 
William Ridge, extracts the following : 


An Ordination Service 


Something of the way and maner that Mr. Ebenezer Johnston 
was Ordained at Lewes July y°® 21, 1742 viz Mr. Mason of Dorking 
began with a Short prayer and read the 34™ of Ezekiel the ro first 
vearses of the third chap of y® first of Timothy And 2"¢ of Titus 
and then Said Something in A way of Preface then read the 
Churches invitation which was Signed by Richard Ridge, Tho 
Barret, William Attersol, Tho Davy, Crutt Weller, and I Believe 
William English and after reading he Asked them for they with 
Some others of the Church sat together wether they did not allow 
of the Invitation if they did they Should make some Sighn as by 
holding up their hands the which they did and then he asked Mr. 
Johnston wether he excepted of the invitation the which he 
Declared he did then we Sung the 10” hymn of y® 1% Book & 
then Mr. Johnston of Wishbich Brother to the ordained went in 
the pulpit and prayed & then Mr. Jinnings of London Preached a 
Sermon on the 2 Corinthians 4: 5, and then Mr. Sammuel Snashal 
of Newington went in the pulpit and Asked Mr. Johnston to read 
his beleif and after he ask him his Resolutions to Keep to his 
beleif the which also Mr. Jolnston Read and then Mr. Snashal 
came down to the Seat where the following ministers were, to 
wit, Mr. Jinings, Docter Dodridge, Mr. Johnston of Wisbich, Mr. 
Dear of Burwash, Mr. Duke of Brighthelmstone, Mr. Whatkins of 
Lewis, Mr. Mason of Dorking, Mr. Wittle of Battle, Mr. Chantler 
of Turner’s Hill and these Mr. Snashal with most of the rest 
Layed there hands on the head of Mr. Johnston as he Kneeled and 
Mr. Snashal prayed over him And then Docter Dodridge of 
Northamton went in the pulpit and gave the charge and then 
Sung the 1 and two Last Verses of the 128 hymn of y® 1 Book 
and then Mr. Dear went in pulpit and concluded with A prayer. 
Whole Service was about four hours and A half began about A 
quarter before Eeleven and ended about A quarter after three. 
The Aforewriting is as near as I could call to mind after I came 
home the Same day at night. 

WILLIAM RIDGE 


“ After the Ordination was over there was a Dinner provided for”’ 
“the ministers at Cruttenden Wellars by the Joynt Charge of” 
“Several and Dyned the 11 ministers before mentioned and Mr.” 
“ Butten of Rye, Mr. Beach of Lewes, Mr. Marshall who came” 


“6 In vol. xxxvii., Sussex Archaeological Collection, p. 116. 


eos 
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‘with Dr. Dodridge and Doctor Avery and Thomas Davy” 
“ Apothecary.” 


The endurance of these excellent people was truly astonishing ! 


From some notes of births and baptizings of the children of 
Richard Ridge of Stoneham, and Ann his wife, in another part of 
the memorandum book we find that on November y® 24 1743 
Mary Ridge Daughter to Richard Ridge and Ann his wife was 
marryed to Ebenezer Johnston, minister. 


Mr. Johnston thus became husband of the niece of William 
Ridge, the author of the memorandum book. 


Reeisters. The Tabernacle, High Street.. Independent 1816. 
Births and Baptisms, 1817-1837. Burials, 1830-1836. 
Refuge chapel. Independent 1811. Births, 1795-1815. 


BurRIAL GROUND [?] 


The Congregational body, considering what a 
large and influential one it is, ought to print a 
series of monographs narrating the history of all 
the churches in each County. An excellent 
beginning has been made by the Rev. G. Lyon 
Turner, M.A., in his laborious transcript of all the 
licences granted to Nonconformists in 1672. I 
have had the privilege of seeing the proofs of this 
work and admire its thoroughness and the careful 
way in which the licences have been extracted. 


A. RIDLEY BAX. 
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Addenda [EpITor1aL] 


The following is the complete list of Sussex 
ministers ejected or silenced in 1660 and 1662, 
from the Nonconformists’ Memorial, the spelling 
of some names of places being corrected or 
modernized. The names in italic are those of 


Sequestrated Benefices. 


Alciston, Thos. Malthus, V 
Arundel, John Goldwire, V 
Bar Lavington, Richard Gar- 
RELEEN 
Bignor, Thomas Reeves, R 
Billingshurst, Wm. Wilson, M.A. 
Brighton, Robert Everden, V 
Brightling, Joseph Bennet, R 
Burwash, Thomas Goldham, V 
Buxted, Stephen Street 
Chichester, St. Pancras, Wm. 
Speed, V 
Chichester, St. Peters, 
Martin, M.A., R 
Clapham, Samuel Wilmer, R 
Denton, Thomas Grundy, R 
Ditchling, Edward Lulham, V 
Eartham, George Freeman, V 
East Dean, William Wallace, R 
Felpham, John Goldwire, junr. 
Fishbourn, John Abbot, R 
Funtington, John Ridge, C 
Framfield, John Bushnel, V 
Glynde, Zachary Smith, V 
Green (? Wisborough), Zachary 
Clifton 
Grinstead East, Chr. Snell, V 
Grinstead West, John Tredcroft, 
R 


Wim. 


Hailsham, John Lover, V 

Hellingley, John Stone, V 

Hoathley E,, Wm. Attersol 

Hoathley W., Thos. Blake, V 

Horsted, Little, Nehemiah Bea- 
ton, R 


D 


Iping, Joseph Heyhurst, R 
Kingston, Edward Beecher, V 


' Kirdford, John Beaton 


Levant, East, Robert Park, R 
Lewes, St. Annes, Edw. New- 
ton, M.A. 


Lewes, St. Michaels, Walt. 
Postlethwaite 

Lindfield, John  Stonestreet, 
Chap. 


Mayfield, John Maynard, M.A.,V 
» lias Paul D’Aranda, 
Asst. 


North Chapel, John Wood, R 
Nuthurst, Robert Fish, R 
Ovingdean, Daniel Reynor, R 
Pagham, Thos. Wilmer, V 
Pett, John Eason, R 


Petworth, Francis Cheynel, 
D.D., R 

Petworth, Richard Stretton, 
M.A., Asst. 


Plaistow, Stephen Hughes, C 

Preston, Richard Turner, V 

Radimil, Henry Godman, M.A., 
R 


Ringmer, Chas. Arnold, V 

Rye, Thomas Allen, V 

Selsey, John Hamper, R 

Shepley, John Bulkley, C 

Sidleham, Wm. Vowsden, V 

Sidlescombe, Edm. Thorpe, 
M.A., R 

Singleton, John Simmonds, R 
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Slinford, Matthew Woodman, Walberton, Henry Jordan, V 
M.A., R Wartling, John Moore, V 


A, 

Stoke, South, Henry Staples Westineston, Nath. Jones, R 
» West, Thomas Jackson, R (1660) 

Street, Thomas Hallet, R Wiston, Samuel Bricknel, R 

Tangmere, Mr. Eldridge, R Wool Lavington, George Mills, 

Tarring, East, John Earl, V R 


“ West, William Pixe, R [Place uncertain, John Willis] 


Mention is also made of Wm. Corderoy, V. of Downton, and 
John Olive, C. of Wilsford; but there are no such places in the 
county. 


MEETING-PLACES IN SUSSEX, LICENSED UNDER THE 
INDULGENCE, 1672-73 


Arundel, PPC Hastings, PB New Shoreham, P 
Ashington, P Hellingley, P Pagham, P P 
Balcombe, PC Hoathley, West, C Petworth, PP? 
Billingshurst, P Horsham, P Plumpton, P 
Birdham, P Horsted, Little, P Shepley, PC 
Brightling, P Hove, P Selscome? if Sadles- 
Brighton, C Isheld, P combe, PC 
Burwash, P Kingston, P P P? Sidlesham)P 
Chichester, PCB CC Street, P 
Ditchling, PP Lewes, PP Thakeham, PC 
East Dean, PP Lindfield, P Waldron, P 

East Grinstead, PC Lurgishall, P Westmeston, PP 
Funtington, P P Mayfield, P? C West Stoke, C 
Hailsham, C Midhurst, C Wittering, East, P 
Hartfield, C Mountfield, B Wivelisheld, P 


Total, 46 Presbyterian, 16 Congregational, 3 Baptist. 


Errata in last issue, vol. v., p. 113. 
Line 11, for ‘200 men” read ‘‘ women.”’ 
Line 30, space should have been left below ‘“ Joseph Beach.” 
Line 31-2, before ‘Thomas Force, P” read “ Ditto” ; and 


after the name insert G 11, Y 10, T 19, La 15, 160 
Os Obed 
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Samuel Cradock, Cleric and Pietist (1620-1706) and 
Matthew Cradock, First Governor of Massachusetts 


HE position assigned to Samuel Cradock in 
ai his lifetime by those best equipped to form 
an estimate of the worth of his life in the 
illustration of his teaching calls, no less than 
does the estimate placed upon his published 
works by such men as Bishop Reynolds and as 
Law, for an accurate biography. For this the 
material is not to hand. ‘The sketch in the 
Dictionary of National Biography consists of a 
bibliography, of the record of a quip, and of the 
details to be found in former printed accounts. 
Among the Additional Manuscripts there is an 
inaccurate genealogy, and in the British Museum 
collection of printed books a funeral sermon, 
which (far from the laudable examples of like 
discourses, often replete with information useful 
to the genealogist) subordinates the marshalling 
of fact to the application of the lessons of a life 
of notorious holiness to the needs of. hearers, who 
doubtless profited weekly by similar edification 
with no such occasion. The sermon served, in 
short, such purpose as would the verse of poetry 
on a tombstone, from which the name of the 
deceased was absent. 

I do not doubt that, in the hands of living men, 
there are diaries, books of account, deeds, notes of 
parochial work, that would reveal Cradock as he 
was. What I have to give, my poor best, are the 
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fragmentary details that will supplement these 
in the day of their production. 

The fullest genealogy of Cradock is contained 
in Add. MS., 19,125, f. 124. At least one of his. 
collateral ancestors was a homicide, a fact which, 
like the epilepsy of Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
and his ancestors, may be presented to the con- 
sideration of those present day criminologists 
who regard only ancestry, and neglect grace, in 
their computations concerning the dispositions of 
posterity. The pedigree cited is vitiated by the 
irritating mistake of the repetition of a generation 
at the turn of the folio. The ancestry of the Rev. 
Samuel Cradock is involved in the confusion. 
A. few folios later the error is not repeated in a 

pedigree scantier in detail. The Harleian Society’s 
patiahod Visitations of London also contain a 
pedigree of value, attested by Matthew Cradock, 
Samuel’s uncle. 

From these a key pedigree can be excerpted and 
compiled, which will elucidate the tenor of the 
following statements : 


That Matthew whose name is indicated in the pedigree by the 
use of capital letters was the first Governor of Massachusetts. Of 
him a fairly lengthy account is given in the Diclionary of National 
Biography. Therein, an inaccurate identification of the first 
governor with Matthew, Mayor of Stafford, is suggested. It seems 
captious to dwell upon the minor inaccuracies of standard 
compilations, but in direct proportion to the authority of the work 
is the necessity for the correction of its errors. 

The truth of the identity is evidenced by a comparison of the 
content of the P.C.C. Will, 81 Evelyn, the will of the Matthew 
shewn by the use of capitals, with the body of knowledge possessed 
concerning the first Governor of Massachusetts. From the 
account given in the Dictionary, it is evident that the first Governor 
of Massachusetts lived, when in England, subsequent to his term 
of office, in a house in St. Swithin’s Lane, near London Stone, 
from which house he dated his letters. He was a member of 
Parliament for London in 1640, and died in the active exercise of 
his functions, as combatant against royalists and recusants, om 
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May 27th, 1641, leaving a widow Rebecca and a son Matthew. 
For reasons sufficiently stated, the Dictionary concludes that the 
governor was cousin of Elizabeth Bennett, daughter of William 
Cradock of Stafford. 

Let these particulars be compared with those obtained from 
81 Evelyn, the will, proved in June, 1641, of one Matthew 
Cradock, merchant of London. ‘These particulars I give, at 
greater length than necessary, inasmuch as some of the names 
involved may prove of interest to New England folk, who would 
“look unto the rock whence they are hewn, to Abraham their 
father, and Sarah that bare them.” 

The testator relates that, whereas by account with the widow 
of Stephen Bannister, clothworker, a sum of £275 1s. was due, for 
cloths supplied by him and through him, from John Butler, 
Thomas and Edward Webb and ‘Thomas Davis, and whereas 
litigation has arisen, and that both the widow and Matthew 
Cradock were now sued in the Court of Requests, it was his 
wish that the account should be scrutinized and paid. After 
receipt given, a-legacy of £50 was to be paid to the widow 
aforesaid. Henry Coulthurst and his mother pretend that money 
is due tothem. Mr. William Pennoyer to examine accounts. 

To the poor of St. Peter in Broad Street, where testator was 
apprenticed, forty pounds. To the poor of St. Swithin’s, where 
Matthew Cradock dwelt, one hundred pounds. 

To his wife, Rebecca, one third of his estate, according to the 
laudable and ancient practice of the City of London. To his 
daughter, Damaris, and to other possible posthumous or post- 
testamentary children, one third of estate. ‘To his wife, household 
stuff and plate in London house, and at a house at Romford, in 
Essex. 

To his wife and to Damaris, each half of estate in New England, 
so that the former should have but a life interest, with remainder 
to Samuel Cradock, testator’s brother, who should also be possessed 
of the reversion contingent upon the failure of heirs to the body 
of Damaris. In case of the re-marriage of testator’s wife, Rebecca, 
and of the marriage of Damaris, or either, a bond in £2,000 by 
either or both to be given to Samuel Cradock that prae-marital 
property should not be alienated, and failing the granting of such 
bonds, half their bequests to be forfeited to Samuel Cradock. To 
brother Samuel Cradock, £500. To each of his children, £100. 

To Samuel’s son, SAMUEL, student at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, for maintenance for three years, £40 per annum. ‘To 
Samuel’s son, Matthew, for preferment with an able merchant, 
#200. To Samuel Cradock, testator’s brother, in trust for sister 
Sawyer. To sister Dorothy Sawyer, £200 after decease of her 
husband. To her daughter, Dorothy, £200 if advised by Rebecca 
Cradocke with regard to her marriage. To each other of sister 
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Dorothy Sawyer’s children, £20. To cousin Hannah Jordan living 
with testator, £100. To Thomas Hodilive and Edward Lewes, 
each one-eighth of certain trade debts and six hundred pounds for 
services in clearing and perfecting the accounts of the estate. 
Mr. William Cokayne to assist executrix. Dated 9th November, 
1640. Probate, 4th June, 1641, to Rebecca Cradock. Witnesses : 
Edward Bad, William Alvey, Richard Hovell. 


To the reversion of the widow Dr. Benjamin 
Whichcote succeeded, as has been afore stated. He 
led a life curiously parallel to that of Mr. Samuel 
Cradock the younger. He had been born in 1609 
at Stoke in Shropshire, educated at Emmanuel 
College, of which he became Fellow, and thereafter 
presented to the college living of North Cadbury. 
This rectory he held from 1648 to 1649, in succession 
to Dr. Ralph Cudworth. From that year to the 
Restoration he was Provost of King’s, but was 
removed thence, and became minister of St. Ann’s, 
Blackfriars, and of St. Lawrence, Jewry. Ona 
visit to Cambridge he died at Cudworth’s house 
in 1688. 

Damaris, the daughter to whom reference is 
made in the will, deprived Samuel Cradock of 
all chance of inheritance of the New England 
estates. Of her first marriage this much is certain : 
that it was with Thomas Andrews the younger 
on April 12th, 1642, at Swithin’s. This Thomas 
Andrews I am inclined to identify with one shewn 
in the Visitation of London for 1633. Thus: 

Andrewes Bridge Within. 


Robert Andrewes of ffeltham, Middx.—Margaret, da. of Hale near 
| near Uxbridge in Middx. 


Thomas Andrewes of London,=Elinor, da. of Hen. Bonwick of 
now living 1633 Horley, co. Surrey 


| | | | | 
Thomas eldest John Samuell Nathaniell Ellinor 
sonne 


None of these have I identified from P.C.C. 
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Wills, but one sure aid would seem to be: The 
children of Thomas and Damaris Andrews (née 
Cradock) are well known. One of them, in turn 
Damaris, married Edward Abney, afterwards Sir 
Edward Abney, of Wilsley, Co. Derby, and of the 
family whence descended Sir Thomas Abney, the 
friend of Dr. Watts. This marriage was had in 
166i by a licence which describes the bride as 
Damaris Andrewes, spinster, aged about 18, 
daughter of Thomas Andrewes the younger, late 
of St. Margaret’s, New Fish Street, London, decd., 
and of her mother, Damaris Cudworth, alias 
Andrewes, then wife of Dr. Ralph Cudworth, 
Master of Christ College. 

The registers of St. Margaret’s for that date and 
earlier have been lost, or said to be lost, quite 
recently. However, the vestry minutes and church- 
wardens’ accounts are safe in the Guildhall. 

These records shew that, in 1648, Mr. Andrewes 
occupied pew no. 2. The sexes were separated, 
and Mrs. Andrewes had pew no. 4, north. In 
1645, Mr. Alderman Andrewes paid to the parish 
£1 10s. for part of the White Horse, not necessarily 
an inn, and in 1648, “for breaking the ground in 
the chancell for Mr. Thomas Andrewes his sonne,” 
£2. With this record of the death of Mr. Thomas 
Andrewes, junior, all mention of him ceases. His 
father was, I believe, Lord Mayor of London 
shortly afterwards. 

The children of Mrs. Damaris Andrewes (after- 
wards Mrs. Cudworth) included two others: John 
and Richard. John Andrewes was admitted at 
Christ’s College, whilst Dr. Cudworth was Master, 
in 1661. He was then 15. In 1675 he is described 
as late Fellow, which may imply his death ; cer- 
tainly I have no later record of him. Richard 
Andrews is a legatee named in the will of Ralph 
Cudworth in 1688, and would appear by a loose 
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conjecture from 172 Irby P.C.C. to have left a 
daughter Anne. 

By her second marriage with Dr. Ralph Cud- 
worth Damaris Cradock left several children, 
none of whom have their interest here, saveso far 
as one, herself Damaris Masham, lived on to a 
semi-blind middle age, the friend of Locke, his 
biographer, and the author of one or two rare 
tracts sometimes ascribed to him. 

Damaris Cradock herself survived her second 
husband, and lived on peculiarly amiable terms 
with her son-in-law, Sir Francis Masham, and with 
John Locke at Oates, where she died, subsequent 
to Locke’s medical attentions, at the age of 
seventy-two years, and on the 15th November, 
1695. Locke attended her funeral and wrote her 
epitah, placed in High Lawer churchyard. She is 
described as, ‘exemplary for her piety and virtue, 
for her study of the Scriptures, charity to the poor, 
and goodwill to all, an excellent wife, mother, 
mistress and friend,” who, “after alife made easy 
to herself and others by the unalterable evenness 
of her temper,” “‘died as one that goes to sleep.” 
Locke did not add, what he could not well, that 
she was a bustling woman of business, who more 
than once thwarted Charles II himself in jobbery, 
when she wanted place or position for her relatives, 
which was often and all to her credit. 

By the courtesy of the very reverend incumbent 
of St. Swithin’s I am able to furnish extracts from 
his registers relative to the Cradock family. I 
regret that I omitted to note the date of the death 
of Hannah Jordan, but she scarcely counts from 
a biographical point of view. She was doubtless 
merely a humble Christian who died intestate, so 
that antiquarianism has little to do with ber. 


1623. 1st November. Damaris, the daughter of Mr. Mathew 
Cradocke and Damaris his wife baptized. 
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1623. 1st November. Damaris, the wife of Mr. Cradocke was 
buried in the quier the next grave to Mr. Ricalt’s father’s grave. 


It would appear therefore that Mrs. Damaris 
Cudworth never knew her mother. Other ex- 
perience would seem to confirm the results shewn 
in this instance, that the infants of widowers do 
develope a peculiar stolid placidity ; probably 
due to lack of early spoiling. 

1634. Thomas, son of Mr. Matthew Cradock and Rebecca, his 
wife, was baptised the roth February. 

1637. Mary, daughter of Mr. Matthew Cradocke and Rebecka 
his wife baptised the 27th of November. 

1638. Mathew, sonne of Mr. Mathew Cradock was buried ye 
3rd of December, 1638, in the quier under the 2nd stone from the 
vestrey. The ground full almost, 

1641. Mr. Mathew Cradocke marchant was buered the 3rd of 


of June, 1641, in the quier under the 2 stonne fro the vestrey dore. 
Hold more for a nede. 


1642. Mr. Thomas Andrewes and Mrs. Damaris Cradock were 
maryed the r2th of Aprill, 1642. 


Of the other legatees of Matthew Cradock, the 
next is Samuel Cradock. Of him, before he 
became rector of Thisleton in Rutlandshire, in or | 
about 1622, the history is obscure. Whilst rector 
there he had several children, among them Samuel 
and Zachary Cradock, both included among the 
foremost of the clergy of the Church of England 
in the generation that succeeded his own. 

In 1653 the rector of Thisleton died. His will, 
signed upon September 24th, 1652, was proved on 
20th August, 1653. Omitting the pious, formal, 
and affectionate expressions common to most. 
wills of the period, and charged doubtless, then 
as now, by those who drafted, at a fixed rate per 
folio, it runs: 

“JT, Samuel Cradock, Rector of Thistleton, give to my son 
Matthew Cradock, twenty pounds out of my personal estate. To 


my son Samuel Cradock my brass clock and Mr. Perkins his works 
and all my manuscripts. To my wife Elizabeth my residual 
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estate, charged with a request to provide for the other children 
unnamed, and to give to each ten pounds at marriage if they 
demand it, in consideration of one hundred pounds given to my 
daughter Jordan, being the legacy of my daughter deceased, which 
should have been divided among them. 


Samuel, the son of the testator, acquiring the 
brass clock and Mr. Perkins’ works, is that same 
Samuel who figures in Calamy and in most evan- 
gelical biographies. Of Mr. Perkins naught need 
be said. He always appears to me asa type of 
that which Fuller and his contemporaries termed, 
in all good faith, a painful divine. His eminence 
is testified in every volume of reference, and some 
of his works have perhaps been partially read by 
some living person. 

I think that some of the terms employed by 
Samuel Cradock in later life would indicate that 
his schooldays were not spent at Thistleton. He 
includes among the mercies of God exhibited 
towards him: ‘good parents, pious minister and 
religious schoolmaster.” The pious minister would 
surely not be also the good parent, and I am 
unaware that a school existed at Thistleton prior 
to 1692. In any case, whether or no the school- 
days of Samuel Cradock were spent at Thisleton, 
it was not there that he was born. In some one 
of the city parish accounts, from which I have 
extracted notes, but which now I cannot discover, is 
the statement that “Samuel Craddock, ancestor of 
Mr. Craddock to whom Dr. Farmer dedicated his. 
essay on the learning of Shakespeare,’ was born 
“at Greetham in Rutlandshire.” At Thistleton 
his father, who had been presented to the living 
by Richard Langham, himself a cleric, paid the 
institution fees in 1622-3. 

At Emmanuel College, Cambridge, to which 
Samuel Cradock was admitted as pensioner on 
May 25th, 1637, he graduated B.A. in 1640, and 
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M.A. in 1644. In 1645 he became a Fellow, and in 
1651 Bachelor of Divinity. During some portion 
of his Cambridge years he enjoyed the friendship 
of Mr. Richard Fairclough, who, hazarding a guess, 
may be that same who was ejected from the living 
of Mells and died in 1682. 

In 1665 Samuel Cradock married Honoria, 
daughter of Charles Fleetwood of the Vache, at 
Chalfont St. Giles. 

Honoria Fleetwood was sister of Colonel George 
Fleetwood, one of the regicides and second 
cousin to General Charles Fleetwood. The regicide 
left a daughter Anne Fleetwood, of Le Path, 
Bucks, who dying in 1675 had as her executor a 
Samuel Cradock. 

At the time of his marriage Samuel Cradock 
was rector of North Cadbury, a college living. 
His immediate predecessor had been Dr. Ralph 
Cudworth, who had taken the living late in 1650, 
as successor to Dr. Benjamin Whitecote, Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge about that time, and 
afterwards rector of St. Lawrence, Jewry. 

The tale of Cradock’s deprivation, and of » 
Calamy’s mistaken account of his fortune, and 
of its true inheritance is in part to be read in the 
Nonconformists Memorial. It was from the 
Walter Cradock, who died unmarried at Wick- 
hambrook, that Samuel inherited the Gesynges, a 
large hall formerly there, once moated. 

For twenty-six years Samuel Cradock dwelt in 
Suffolk, and for the last ten years of his life at 
Bishop’s Stortford in Herts, where he had an 
academy. His fortune in this world he concluded 
to have justified his early adoption of the motto: 
“Nec Ingratus nec Inutilis videar Vixisse.” 

He died on October 7th, 1706, aged 86, and was 
buried at Wickhambrook. His funeral sermon 
was preached at Brassfield on October 8th by 
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Samuel Bury of St. Edmond Bury, in Suffolk. His 
will is untraced. 

His eldest son, Walter, entered the Middle 
Temple, and in 1692, being then twenty-four years 
of age, married Hlizabeth, daughter of Samuel 
Hasell of Sudbury, and left male issue. His other 
son, Samuel Cradock, M.D., died unmarried in his 
father’s lifetime. 

Lastly as to Zachery Cradock heretofore men- 
tioned. All his church preferment may be read 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, but most 
students will have overlooked the first source of 
his life’s prosperity. That came when in 1656 he 
was commended to Thurloe and the Lord Protector 
by Dr. Ralph Cudworth, as “of great worth, both 
for piety and learning.” The post sought for him 
was that of preacher to the Portugal merchants at 
Lisbon. 

Of these the chief was Cudworth’s brother-in- 
law, Edward Bushell, of Lisbon and of Great St. 
Helen’s: a worthy whose achievements and im- 
portance have in these days escaped the attention 
they deserve, possibly owing to the discreet 
reticence of the merchant during the troublous 
days of Charles II. 

If any chance reader of these scattered notes 
should happen upon details relative to those 
mentioned, the writer would esteem the favour of 
the communication of the facts. 


J. C. WHITEBROOK. 
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The Congregational Manse, Charmouth 


OT many of our Congregational manses have 
N noteworthy historical associations; but that 
of Charmouth is an exception. In The 
Story of the Congregational Churches of Dorset, by 
Messrs Densham and Ogle, we read (p. 79 flg.): 
“Charles II came here after the battle of Wor- 
cester, in hope of getting a boat to carry him over 
to France, and spent a night in the old Queen’s 
Arms inn, long since converted into the minister’s 
house and a cottage. The secret way in the 
chimney corner by which he was conveyed up 
to his chamber is still shewn in the cottage; 
and some loyal subject has had the King’s Arms 
carved in the wall of the bedroom in which he 
slept.” ; 
It seems that in 1673 the inn was bought by a 
Mrs. Floyer. She subsequently married the Rev. 
John Brice, whom the Act of Uniformity had 
ejected from Marshwood, a few miles distant. 
Adjacent to the house were two mud cottages, 
which after the Toleration Act Mr. Brice converted 
into a meeting-house. There he ministered till 
his death, which occurred in 1716. He had previ- 
ously conveyed the house, garden, and meeting- 
house to trustees. The old mud chapel continued 
in use till 1825, when it was demolished and 
replaced by a more substantial and commodious 
edifice. 
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A Forgotten Puritan Confessor 


published a tablet to the memory of Jonathan 

Smith junior, mentioned by Calamy in the 
Nonconformists’ Memorial as ejected from the 
rectory of Hempsted. Calamy does not mention 
Jonathan Smith senior, whose Latin tablet is 
fully copied in Rudder’s History of Gloucester- 
shire, printed at Cirencester 1779. Rudder says it 
is on the south wall of the chancel of Stinchcombe 
church, but I found it on the north wall of the 
chancel this year. It is too long to quote, but 
states that he was born at Rochester 16th April, 
1609, educated in Ireland, married Abigail only 
daughter of Richard Miles citizen of Canterbury. 
She died after giving birth to an only son 
Jonathan. Afterwards he married Jane, sister of 
John Markey, armiger, who survived him. In 
Ross church, Herefordshire, for twelve years he 
publicly taught Christ’s Gospel, “et post regis 
ingressum inde expulsus mansit tamen in vinea 
domini quotidie ad finem usquelaborans.” Died, 
febri duplici quartana, 10 Dec* 1670 aged 62 and 
buried here, viz. at Stinchcombe. 


A part of Ross church is called the Markey 
Chapel. Fosbroke in his Aviconensia mentions 
both of the Smiths, and says that Smith senior 
lived for a time at Sandwich. The Ross tablet, 
published last September, says that Smith junior 
was born at Sandwich. Fosbroke was acquainted 
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with both tablets, and yet is not certain whether 
junior were “son or nephew” of senior. He 
says that the junior “was buried at Ross, in a 
garden, formerly a burying ground of the 
Quakers.” 


KENTISH BACHE. 


14th July, 1911. 


Editorial 


EN years have now passed since our Society commenced 
operations, and it is proper to glance over what has been 
actually accomplished. In one aspect the review is dis- 
appointing ; with a membership which has never exceeded 

200 it was impossible to do many things which were eminently 
desirable, ¢.g., to reprint treatises of any considerable bulk, or to 
pay for adequate clerical and other assistance in research. Allthat 
we have been able to do as a Society is to publish Transactions, of 
which the present is the 28th issue ; to reprint Penry’s Aequitie and 
(for the first time in England) Browne’s New Year’s Guift and the 
newly discovered remains of Barrow and Greenwood. The various 
papers in the Transactions embody a large amount of gratuitous 
research, not without important results. Especially is this the 
case with the labours of Messrs. Burrage and Cater, which enable 
us for the first time justly to estimate the protagonist of English 
Congregationalism. 

But while our corporate action has been less fruitful than was 
hoped for, much has been done by individual members, to whom 
the Society has afforded a welcome stimulus. First and foremost 
must be named the monumental work of the Rev. G. L. Turner : 
Original Records of Nonconformity under Persecution and Indulgence ; 
wherein the whole of the Conventicle Returns of 1669 and the 
documents relating to the Indulgence in 1672 are reproduced 
literatin from the originals and elaborately classified. Scarcely 
less noteworthy is the Rev. W. Pierce’s carefully edited and 
annotated edition of Martin Marprelate; wherein the whole of 
these renowned satires are for the first time rendered accessible to 
the generalreader. The Rev. B. Nightingale’s work on The Ejected 
of 1662 in Cumberland and Weslmoreland is far more comprehensive 
than its title would suggest. Other important works by members 
of our Society, produced within the decade, are the late Rev. 
B. Dale’s Yorkshire Puritanism and Early Nonconformity ; the late 
Rev. W. H. Summers’s Lollards of the Chiltern Hills and History of 
the Congregational Churches in Berks, South Oxon, and South Bucks ; 
the Rev. Dr. Powicke’s History of the Cheshire Union and Life of 
Robert Browne; the Rev. E. E. Cleal’s History of Surrey Congre- 
gationalism ; the Rev. T. Gasquoine’s F¥ohn Penry, and other Heroes 
of the Suffering Church ; the Rev. Dr. Brown’s Colonial Missions of 
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Congregalionalism, and several other brief historical treatises, in a 
popular style, but full of reliable information ; the Rev. F. Bate’s 
monograph on The Declaration of Indulgence ; and local memoirs 
and concise biographies too numerous to specify. Nor must we 
omit the valuable service done by Sir Alfred W. Dale in editing his 
honoured father’s Congregational History ; in which, more than in 
most books of the kind, there is a constant endeavour to represent 
ecclesiastical facts in their due proportion, and in relation to the 
national history at large. It is not too much to say that more has 
been done by members of our Society within the last ten years 
towards elucidating the history of Nonconformity in general and 
Congregationalism in particular, than had been effected in all 
England in thirty years preceding. 

We may also claim to have given an impetus to similar studies in 
other sections of the Church. The Friends’ and Baptist Historical 
Societies have followed in our footsteps, and the former has in 
some respects surpassed us. 

Several of our members are engaged in research or editorial 
work of which it would be discourteous to give premature 
indications. But there is still much land to be possessed. The 
Evans MS. in Williams’s Library ought to be printed in its 
entirety ; and there is much valuable matter among the Morrice, 
Jos. Thompson, and Walter Wilson MS. that needs to be brought 
to light. There is also among the records in the Registrar- 
General’s department at Somerset House a huge store of 
information that needs to be sifted about the meeting-houses that 
were licensed between 1690 and 1740. Who will help in this 
laborious but needful work ? 

Another useful task awaits a capable and willing investigator— 
the classification of the “hard cases” recorded in Walker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy. There is every reason to believe that Dr. 
John Walker, though naturally biased in favour of his own 
communion, made honest use of the materials which he collected ; 
albeit the material was not always trustworthy. But there is great 
need that his clerical sufferers should be grouped on some such 
lines as these : 


1. Clergymen sequestrated. 
(a) for scandalous conduct. 
(6) for ignorance and incompetence. 
(c) for anti-protestant teaching. 
(d) for “malignancy ” ; that is, aclive opposition to the 
popular cause. 


2. Pluralists, who were deprived of one or more benefices, 
but allowed to retain others. 


3. Those who voluntarily forsook their parishes during the 
Civil War, and were deprived in consequence, 
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4. Those who were victims of mob violence; for it is 
notorious that, in times of civil disorder, hooligans 
eager for mischief or plunder will attach themselves 
to whatever party may be locally in the ascendant ; 
but no party can be held morally responsible for the 
ill deeds of such undesirable allies. 


There should also be compiled, for each county, a list of all 
sequestrated or evicted incumbents who were restored to their 
benefices in 1660-61. Only thus can we know with certainty 
which of the Puritan clergy were ejected in 1660-1-2 absolutely for 
Nonconformity, and which merely for defect of legal title. 


* He 


Smith the Se-baptist and the Pilgrim Fathers ; Helwys and Baptist 
Origins, is the clumsy title of a really valuable book by W. H. 
Burgess. Much ofthe contents, indeed, may be found substantially 
in R. Barclay’s Religious Socteties of the Commonwealth ; but this, 
always costly, is now out of print, and Mr. Burgess’s book exhibits, 
besides, a good deal of original research. For example, he has 
ascertained that John Robinson was a native of Sturton-le-Steeple, 
about 5 miles S.S.W. of Gainsborough, that his father was a 
yeoman of the same name, and that his wife belonged to the same 
parish. Still more interesting is the evidence of gracious influence 
exercised on Smith by the Mennonites, whereby he was led to 
abandon several of his erratic notions ; which abandonment was 
declared by Helwys to be an unpardonable sin against the Holy 
Ghost! But the most valuable part of the book is the reproduction 
of Simith’s Confession and Retraction ; which indeed Barclay had 
reprinted from the unique copy in the library of York Minster, but 
which is now forthe first time made easily accessible to the general 
reader. In this we see the difficulties and inevitable stumbling of 
a pathfinder ; we are brought face to face with a man of trans- 
parent sincerity, who dared to acknowledge his own mistakes ; and 
we are enabled toappreciate the first advocate of unrestricted religious 
liberty. Browne had asserted the right, and duty, of the Church 
to effect its own Reformation without Tarying for Anie; but only if 
the civil magistrate refused or neglected to reform it. But Smith 
wrote, only a few weeks before his death : ‘The magistrate is not 
by virtue of his office to meddle with religion, or matters of con- 
science, to force and compel men to this or that form of religion or 
doctrine ; but to leave Christian religion free to every man’s con- 
science, and to handle only civil transgressions, injuries, and 


wrongs.” 


We understand there is some hope that the deacons of Guildhall 
Street church, Canterbury, may shortly arrange for the printing of 
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their ancient Church Book, commencing 1645. Very few 
documents of the same kind, of equal antiquity, are extant, and the 
publication would be cordially welcomed by all students of early 
Nonconformist history. 


%* * 


We regret to hear of the recent decease of another of our old 
members, J. A. Clapham, Esq., of Bradford. His family have long 
been known as sturdy champions of Congregationalism; and 
nearly eighty years ago his father compiled a Sunday School 
Hymn Book which, in successive editions, continued in use fully 
fifty years. Mr. Clapham was secretary of the Bradford Historical 
and Antiquarian Society ; and was deeply and practically interested 
in several religious and educational institutions. 
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The Excommunication of Robert Browne 
and his Will 


IT by bit the true story of Robert Browne’s 
B life is steadily emerging from the welter of 
misrepresentation and misjudgement which 
submerged it for nearly three centuries. The latest 
(are they the last ?) corrections to be made and 
facts established are given to us by the Rev. R. M. 
Serjeantson, M.A., F.S.A., rector of St. Peter’s, 
Northampton. On New Yeavr’s Day he published 
a learned interesting volume intitled A History of 
the Church of St. Giles, Northampton (Mark, 
Northampton, 7/6), which reveals an amazing 
industry and patience of research. As Robert 
Browne was buried in St. Giles’s, and his name 
appears in the first burial register of that church, 
Mr. Serjeantson devotes some fourteen pages (pp. 
183-202) to him and gives a sketch of his life 
which is at once the best brief account and the 
completest yet printed. For Mr. Serjeantson has 
given us for the first time the story of the years 
1631-1633, has solved the vexed question of 
Browne’s excommunication, and found his last 
will and testament. 

The point of interest is Browne’s excommuni- 
cation. Dr. Dexter had placed it in 1586, Mr. 
Champlin Burrage “about June 1616.” The pres- 
ent writer denied it altogether (on the absence of 
evidence); while Dr. Powicke ably argued for 
placing it in 1633, and by Bishop Lindsell—very 
near to the now established date, 
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By searching the Instance Books at Peterborough 
Registry (unknown to and therefore unexamined 
by the present writer) Mr. Serjeantson is able to 
continue the story of Browne’s appearances for 
nonconformity before the ecclesiastical courts 
(The Later Years of Robert Browne, Congregational 
Historical Society Transactions, vol. 3, pp, 308- 
312). That account ended abruptly with the entry 
dated February 17th, 1630/31. It appears, how- 
ever, that Browne was again cited on October 17th, 
1631, to appear and shew cause why he should 
not be deprived of his benefice, also on November 
3rd, November 17th, and December 2nd. On 
December 15th the Instance Books state that 
“Robert Browne stands ex-communicated.” He 
was still excommunicate on March 15th; and on 
April 5th, 1632, on the petition of Allen Greene 
and Robert Dust he was cited to appear “in the 
Lady Chapel of Peterborough Cathedral on May 
29th next between 9 and 11 a.m., orl and 4 p.m., to 
be removed, deprived and inhibited from his Rec- 
tory of Achurch for noncconformity ” (propter ejus 
inconformitatem). | 

Mr. Serjeantson’s next paragraph is important 
because it throws light upon Browne’s where- 
abouts at this time. ‘ May 31st, 1632, Roger Mason 
an apparitor appeared before Mr. Anthony Wells, 
Surrogate, at Stoke Doyle, and proved that he had 
personally cited Robert Browne at Achurch on May 
26th, 1632. Robert Browne was then called three 
times but did not appear. It was then suggested 
that he should be pronounced contumacious, but 
the bishop (Wm. Piers), who heard the case in 
person, decided that Browne should be again cited 
to appear at a court to be held in September. 

The page on which the proceedings were to be 
entered is left blank in the Instance Book, but the 
living was evidently sequestrated and Wm. Durte, 
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Nicholas Blackwell and Wm. Fesant were ap- 
pointed sequestrators. On December 7th Greene 
and Durte applied for their expenses incurred in 
the prosecution of Robert Browne, and they were 
duly paid on January 24th. At a court held on 
March 14th, 1633, the sequestrators produced their 
accounts. A fortnight later, on March 28th, R. 
Woodruffe and Thomas Saunders appeared before 
the court and stated that Mr. Browne, the seques- 
trated rector, had been suspended and excom- 
municated by the Rev. Father in God, Wm. (Piers), 
late Bishop of Peterborough, and that the fruits 
and tithes of the said rectory had been seques- 
trated by the same bishop into the hands of 
certain parishioners; also that the sequestration 
should continue while the force of this suspension 
and excommunication had effect. 

At first Mr. Lewis, late curate of Achurch, and 
then Thomas Aspin, M.A., were appointed to serve 
the cure of souls and to perform other divine 
offices during the suspension and excommunica- 
tion of Browne ; and the sum of 40 marks a year 
was assigned to him as stipend to be paid out of 
the fruits and profits of Achurch rectory by the 
sequestrators. After the necessary expenses of 
managing the estate had been met, the residue 
was decreed to be given to Mr. Robert Browne for 
the sustentation of (a) himself, (0) his wife, (c) 
his children. 

Evidently he had a number of friends in the 
parish who shewed their continued devotion to 
him by making things as awkward as possible for 
the sequestrators. In August, 1633, eight persons 
were excommunicated for violating the sequestra- 
tion of the rectory; this they did by carrying 
away tithe hay, apparently on behalf of Browne. 
The eight were John Hartwell, Wm. Browne 
(Robert’s second son), Marie Lovell, Eleanora 
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Conington, Hugh Treves, John Browne (Robert’s 
youngest son), Robert Kinge of Pilton, and Mr. 
Bottomley of Pilton. Hartwell was charged that 
he “did earry away some tithe hay notwithstand- 
ing that he was formerly forbidden so to do by 
the said Sanders” (one of the sequestrators). 
Kinge confessed ‘that he did carry some halfe a 
dozen loades of haye,” while Bottomley admitted 
“that he did pitch the cart one the behalfe of Mr. 
Browne and by that manner did violate his Lord- 
ship’s sequestracon.” Marie Lovell also pleaded 
guilty “to raking after the cart.” 

This valuable new material corrects the trad- 
itional account of Browne’s excommunication 
given by Jeremy Collier, it consigns to limbo the 
much pondered theories of Dexter, Mr. Burrage, 
Dr. Powicke and the present writer, and enables 
us to reconstruct in some particulars the story of 
Browne’s last two years. 

He was excommunicated, but by Bishop Piers, 
not Lindsell, and while resident at Achurch, not 
Northampton, some time in 1631, and for noncon- 
formity. Further he was contumacious and we. 
cannot accept the statement that “he submitted 
himself to the Bishop, desired to be absolved, and 
being absolved accordingly and readmitted into 
the Church, never after left it.’ We are fairly 
safe in saying that Robert Browne died a noncon- 
formist. 

We must also revise our estimate as to the length 
of his residence at Northampton (in gaol or out) 
prior to his death. The above recorded violations 
of the sequestration were apparently undertaken 
by his friends and sons for his benefit: if so, that 
would indicate his residence in Achurch, or more 
probably Thorpe Waterville, up to and during hay 
harvest of July or August 1633. Greene his “ un- 
gracious godsonne” had been his prosecutor in 
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1632, and: probably the incident of the blow which 
led to Browne’s arrest took place after July, 1633. 
Fuller says: “To Northampton gaol he is sent, 
where soon after he sickened and died.” As he 
was buried on October 8th, 1633, he probably was 
in Northampton for only a few weeks. 

We are glad to know that his widow did not 
leave the poor old man to be buried without some 
of the usual observances. Doubtless the following 
item in the churchwardens’ accounts for that year 
refer to the tolling of the bell at his funeral : 

“1633 Received of Mrs. Browne of Ayechurch 
for ye great bell 0. 1. 0.” 

Browne's will would seem to indicate that he 

and his wife were reconciled in his last years ; 
though his terms of reference to her are difficult 
to understand when we remember that in 1618 she 
was “presented”’ before Sir John Larneronacharge 
of adultery. True, the case was not proved, but 
Browne refused to live with her, and in 1623 she 
unsuccesstully sued him for a restoration of con- 
jugal rights. The following is a copy of the nun- 
cupative will which was exhibited and proved in 
April, 1634 (administration had been granted on 
October 19th, 1633, to Elizabeth Browne, widow of 
Robert Browne, clerk. . .). 
‘“Memorandum that upon or about the First daie 
of October in the yeare of our Lord God one 
thousand sixe hundred and thirtie and three, 
Robert Browne, late of the Parish of Thorpe 
Atchurch in the County of Northton, clerke, 
deceased, haveing an intent to delare his will 
nuncupative whoe should have and enjoy those 
temporell goodes which God in Mercie had blest 
him withall, exprest his will therein in manner 
and forme followeinge. 

Vidlt I doe give and bequeath all my goodes, 
chattles and estate whatsoever unto my deare and 
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loveinge wiefe Elizabeth Browne, who hath ever 
bine a most faithfull and a good wiefe unto me. 
And I will, and my mind is, that none of my 
children shell have or enjoy any parte of my said 
estate, and to thet end I have securitie to shewe 
from some of them. But if anye person shell 
thinke or saie thet I have not delt like a Father 
with them I doe hereby lett such knowe that I 
have heretofore myself advanced, preferred and 
given unto each of them more then their due, and 
proportionable part of and out of all my said 
estate. These wordes or verye like in effecte were 
spoken by the said Robert Browne beinge in per- 
fecte mind and memorie in the presence of us 
whose names are hereunder written. Signum 
Willelmi Brown, John Coles.” 

Mr. Serjeantson’s account of Browne is illus- 
trated with several plates including a good view of 
the parish church at Achurch. We take one more 
gleaning from this interesting volume. In a foot- 
note to p. 194 there appears a quotation which 
confirms the theory that Browne resided in ‘‘ the 
old chapel home” at Thorpe. Bishop White 
Kennett, whose historical collections were made 
about the year 1720, says: ‘The tradition goes, 
as reported by Dr. Sanderson, the present incum- 
bent, that he (Browne) was 40 years parson of 
Achurch, and yet never .... lived in the Par- 
sonage house, but at Thorp Waterville, a village 
belonging to the parish, in a poor sort of cottage, 
run up without any flat roof, because as he pre- 
tended, he was not worthy to live under any roof. 
He kept only the Pidgeon House or Dove Cote at 
Achurch in his hands, which his heirs claimed as 
their property till recovered by Dr. Sanderson. 
Lansd. M.S., 1029 f. 48, dorso.” . 

F, IVES CATER. 
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A View of 
English Nonconformity in 1773 


T is generally known that in 1771 a few clergymen of doubtful 
orthodoxy made an unsuccessful effort to obtain release from 
their legal obligations to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles. 
On the defeat of this project it was more reasonably urged 

that, while subscription was properly required from those who 
enjoyed the emoluments of the State Church, it was unjust to 
require it from avowed dissenters. Accordingly a bill was intro- 
duced into Parliament early in 1772 to relieve dissenting ministers 
from the modilied subscription required by the Toleration Act. 
This was twice passed by the House of Commons and rejected by 
the Lords ; but at length, in 1779, a harmless declaration was sub- 
stituted for the offensive subscription. 

On the first introduction of the Relief Bill, in 1772, petitions in 
support were presented from a large majority of the dissenting 
ministers in England and Wales. There can be little doubt that it 
is to this movement we owe the valuable Survey of English Non- 
conformity in 1773, known as Thompson’s List, which is among 
the MS. treasures of Williams’s Library. 

The MS. is a thin folio volume bound in vellum, with clasps. Its 
contents—arranged by counties—are threefold: (1) A list, as com- 
plete as laborious enquiry could make it, of the Dissenting Congre- 
gations then existing in each county of England and Wales ; (2) A 
number of brief statements as to the origin, history, and then 
present condition of various congregations, mostly Baptist ; (3) A 
list of those ministers in each county who signed or signified their 
concurrence with the petitions for relief in the matter of sub- 
scription. 

Thecompiler of the MS., the Rev. Josiah Thompson, was a retired 
Baptist minister in London ; which accounts for the prominence 
given in the MS. to matters relating to Baptists. In the first or 
general list is shewn, opposite the name of each town or village 
where nonconformity was represented, first the whole number of 
local dissenting congregations and ministers of all denominations, 
exclusive of Quakers, and then the number of those which are 
Baptists. Ina few cases the number of attendants is stated ; in a 
few others the letters G and P distinguish ‘‘ General,” 7.e., Arminian, 
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from “ Particular,” 7.¢., Calvinistic, Baptists ; very seldom are Presby- 
terian and Independent congregations distinguished from each 
other. 

Summaries are given for England and Wales respectively. But 
unfortunately the county numbers for England in the summary 
differ from those in the local lists in the proportion of about one 
case out of six; while the totals of both differ from the totals stated 
inthe MS. These totals range between 1,063 and 1,092 congrega- 
tions, and between 1,or1 and 1,057 ministers. Possibly the discrep- 
ancies may be due in part to cases where one minister served two 
churches, or one meeting-house served for two villages, these being 
sometimes counted as one and sometimes as two. Another cause 
of discrepancy may probably be found in the numerous unexplained 
cancellations. In the lists of petitioning ministers a name some- 
times appears as resident ina place where no minister is located in 
the general county list. These are in all likelihood either retired 
ministers or pastors living at some distance from their meeting- 
houses. 

The summary. was quoted, not quite correctly, in Bogue’s 
History of Dissenters, but the MS. has never been printed. We 
therefore reproduce in this present and following issues (1) The 
general list of dissenting churches in each county, and (2) the list 
of ministers who in 1772 joined or concurred in the application to 
Parliament for relief in the matter of subscription: A few of the 
notes are added, some of them in a condensed form ; but only such 
as throw light on the actual state of the churches in 1772-3. Many 
of the historical memoranda are interesting ; but most of them relate 
to Baptist congregations. 


Apart from selection and condensation of notes the only editorial 


liberty that has been taken in the county lists is to insert an inter- 
mediate column (in a different type) shewing the number of 
Paedobaptist, z.¢., Presbyterian and Congregational, churches and 
ministers. These, added to the Baptist figures, are of course equal 
to the totals. But the General Summary has been thoroughly 
revised, so as to agree with the county lists; the numbers of 
petitioning ministers are indicated ; and for the purpose of com- 
parison the number of churches in 1716 is given from Evans’s list. 
For this the editor is alone responsible. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. Chur. Min. Ps B. 

1 Bedford (800) 2 I 1 TI 
2 Blonham (350) Sa I Te ial 
3 Biggleswade (200) ... I I Tle 
4 [Cotton End] ee I i Dt 
5 Carlton (600) oe I it BME 
6 [Charleywood &\ ‘(names ‘ 

7 Chippentield] Jf cancelled) 
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Chur. Min. B; B. 
8 Cranfield (50) Ss I I I 
g [Eversoland Ridgmont] (160) I I re 
(names cancelled) 
10 Keysoe (200) I I oT 
1r Luton (500) ... I I ih 4 
12 Leighton and Dunstable (80) I I init 
13. Malden (180) 508 I I Tged 
14 Market Street (40) I I Liye 
15 Stevington (300) I I Tan 
16 Shambrook (120) I I Cel 
17 Southall (100) I il ihe! 
18 [Sutton and Gamling gay] (cancelled: : “in Cambridgeshire”’) 
19 ‘Thorn (80) ... I Bose 
20 Storton (400) Mr. Emery oe I I 
19 17 Jil 17 16 


(Added) Cardington (60) 


Ministers who joined in the application to Parliament for relief from 
an obligation to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles (1772). 


H. Field, Southhill Thos. Marshall, Cardington 
Wm. Coles, Malden Wm. Pike, Ridgmount 
W. Butterfield, Thorn Thos. Pelley, Luton 
David Evans, Biggleswade Thos. Thomason, Blonham 
Ebenezer Keach, Cranfield Will Woster, Dunstable 
BERKSHIRE. Church Min. ey B. 
r Abingdon ot ser come 2 1a Ton 
2 Aston ote : soy ape! 1 
3 Farringdon... I I 
4 Maidenhead prety small) I 1 
5 Newbury 3 3 z2 2 Tad 
6 Oakingham I I level 
7 Reading Se 40 a @ PAB Tht 
8 Tadley Hi See I I ips! 
g Wantage 56 I I Tei 
14 Il at ae 


1 Abingdon. The Baptist congregation is tollerably large, the presbyterian 
small, 

2 Aston. A very considerable congregation, but at present no settled 
minister. 

3 Farringdon. No settled minister, but occasional preaching in y® Evening 
by the minister of Coat or Wantage. The numbers that assemble are consider- 
able at present, being a new thing. 

6 Oakingham. The interest here was sunk very low, but has revived con- 
siderably under their present minister, who has been about 4 or 5 years among 
them. 

9 Wantage. The Paedobaptists have a meeting-house, but are not adistinct 
congregation. They meet withthe Baptists for public worship, tho’ not at the 
Lord’s Table. 
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Petitioning Ministers 


John Moor, Abingdon James Briggs, Wantage 
Danl. Turner, do Edward Armstrong, Reading 
Francis Lewis, Newberry Thos. Noon, Reading 

David James, do. Richd. Davis, Oakingham. 
James Merchant, do. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE Church Min BP B. 
1 Ailsbury shale 2 ates! Le 
2 Agmondesham Green I ip 
3 Buckingham bse Sevag I 1 a 
4 Beaconsfield I iy ibys a 

GP 

5 Chesham Ae ne 3 cm 2a 
6 Chalfont St. Peters. Se Nt I Lies 

7 Colnbrook a edt I Tae 

8 Cheney I I a 

G 

9 Ford near Ailesbury I I ig 

Io Great Marlow I I wt 

11 High Wicomb Pane I ee I 

12 Newport Pagnel ... en 2 1 ya eyed 

13 Oulney 2 I Lo I 

t4 Princes Risborough 2 2 Tepe Th ae 

G 

15 Stoney Stratford ... ANE 3 I dae 

16 Winslow a al I Teeth 

17. Woodrow near Wicomb Aon fed I tt 

G 

18 Wendover ay Pel I 

25 22 10 10 I5 12 


5 Chesham. The first pastor of the now Independent church at Chesham 
was Mr. Robinson, a Presbyterian. It is not certain that he was one of the 
ejected ministers. His immediate successor was the late Dr. King, who re- 
moved to London. He was succeeded by Mr. Sims, and he by Mr. Spooner. 


Petitioning Ministers 


Wm. Silk, Ailsbury John Whiting, re 

Fran. Sleep, Princes Sa vehi — Spooner, 

Jos. Rees, 

Ab™ Derby, Beseansheld Thos. Crumwell, meee 
Rees Price, Chalfont John Drake, Olney 

Sam Sleap, Chesham Wm. Broughton, Buckingham 
Thos. Sexton, do. Wm. Bull, Newport ee 


Caleb Cook, do. John Newson, do. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE Church Min. P. B. 
r Burwell ase Soe. Jat I Let 
2 Cambridge 3 3 Zio 3b Ht 
3 Cottenham I ¥ sal 
4 Catlidge ui I Lyd 
5 Eversden and Barrington .. I I Hal 
6 Fenny Stanton sae id L PA 
7 Gamlingay I I ris 
8 Gransden I I 
g Linton I I Jeol 
to. Isleham I I 1 ol 
Ir March I I iar 
12 Milbourn & Fulbourne 2 I auth I 
13. Soham and Fordham I I Maas 
14 Willingham I I ia | 
15 Wisbich 2 2 Sh aa Tenet 
19 17 Die 8 6 
Petitioning Ministers 
— Saunders, Cambridge Jos. Maulden, Burvelle® 
R. Robinson, do. Wm. Adams, Soham 
J. Robinson, do. Wm. Bond, Barrington 
— Budger, Whillingham Ben, Morgan, Gamlingay 
— Emery, Over? 
CHESHIRE Church Min. Ps B. 
1 Allostock a I 1 
(Suppl. from Northasich) 
2 Bollington : I I a 
3 Bressie Green I I 
4 Chester 2 2 aa 
5 Congleton I I Tes Shy 
6 Deein Row I I | 
7 Duckingfield I I ee 
8 Hale I I bit 
g Hyde I I i Ns a | 
Io Hatherlow I I deed 
tr Hill Cliff I I Lat 
12 Kingsley I I Led 
13 Knutsford I L ee 
14 Lymm I I 1 ehea A 
15 Macclesfield I I IR grail 
16 Nantwich I I 1b) a 
17 Northwich I I iat 
18 Partington \ I I a 
19 Cross Street J I 1 
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20 Stockport 2 2 2 
21 Tingtwissel on Tinsel I I tw 
22 Whillock : I Le 
[Altrincham ] (cancelled) . ) 
24 21 21 19 3 2 


‘The Revd. Mr. Chidaw writes, July 24th, 1773, that y® Dissenting interest 
in this county in generalis in a very declining languishing state, & some of y® 
Congregations likely to drop very soon. Congleton and Wheelock are at this 
time without a minister, and likely to be so, as there are very few to minister 
to.” 

The meeting-house at Nantwich was originally Baptist, but the society 
became extinct. In 1773 Mr. Radcliff, minister of ‘‘ Whillock,” preached there 
on alternate Lord’s days, and at Leek in Staffordshire. 


Petitioning Ministers 


John Chidlaw, Chester James Green, Northwich 
Wm. Brocklehurst, Dean Row Geo. Booth, Tintwistle 
Jos. Booth, Stockport John Parmer, Macclesfield 
John Boult, Congleton kk. Hodgeson, Nantwich 
R. Lord, Knutsford W. Buckley, Duckinfield 
Geo. Checkley, Hyde James Burgess, Hatherlow 
Robert Harrop, Hale 
CORNWALL Church Min. P. B. 
1 Chase Water eee aes ¢ I 
2 Falmouth as Pani) I dt I 
Baivoc oe neat ie I Taek 
4 Lescard ca me I Loar 
RU GULOg sc. 400 sol 2 2 2 2 
6 Penzance aoe Ho, it I Loeb 
8 6 5. 5 07% 
Petitioning Ministers. 
Tho. Morgan, Lescard Thos. Howel, Falmouth 
Peter Kells, Truro John Pearce, Penzance 


Peter Sampson, Truro 


CUMBERLAND Church Min. Py B. 
t Alston Moor sa0 cpaty it I 1a 

2 Branston I I a Oye 

3 Blennerhasset I 1 

4 Carlisle ... aa S00. al I Whe JI 

5 Cockermouth <2: “ey 2 By 

6 Great Broughton... soe I I Tay 


7 


8 

9 
Io 
It 
12 
13 
14 
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[Haltwistle] ue is 
cancelled : ‘‘ Northumb.” 
Hudlecough 
Reswick (sic) 1.¢., 
Penrith 
Penruddock 
Workington Ko st 
Wottonridge and Oulton .. 
Whitehaven (One a seceder) 


Keswick 


211 
I I item 
I I igh 
I iL i | 
I I Pea 
I L De | 
I { Lue 
I I Lael 
2 2 DY AY 
16 15 14 13 Dh, 


“‘T have not added tothis list Plimton (sic, ze. Plumpton) and Great Salkeld ; 


as these 2 Places are now allmost deserted having only occasional service.” 


DERBYSHIRE Church 
1 Ashford in y* Peak, occ. ae I 
2 Alfreton.. I 
3 Ashbourn I 
4 Buxton ... I 
By Belper... [ 
6 Charlesworth I 
7 Chapel-le-frith I 
8 Chesterfield I 
g Chelmerton I 

10 Derby ... 6 Bagh a 

11 Duffield) (supplied by y° I 

12 Findernj Ministerof Derby) 1 

13 Heague (once a month) I 

14 Hartington in y® Peak, do. 

15 Hucklow and Broad Peak... 1 

16 Ilkeston ie 2 

17 Loscoe near Honnor i 

18 Lea near Matlock I 

19 Milborough I 

20 Melbourn once a fortnight ... 2 

21 Norton near Sheffield I 

22 Pentridge I 


Petitioning Ministers 


Tho. Lowthion, Cockermouth 
Is. Dickson, Blennerhasset 
Wm. Thompson, Workington 
Jon. Honeyman, Penrith 

A. Dean, Huddlescough 


Min. 


on Be 


oO = ee 


— = Qe ee Oe 


eee ee 


ee ee ee 


James Bigger, Keswick® 
Rob. Potts, Brampton 

Rob. Milne 

Timothy Nelson, Alston Moor 


— ee 


boee ee 


a 


aot 


iS) 
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Church Min. 1 B. 
Ripley . : I I Lie 
Stoney Middleton I I nal 
Warksworte I Lc 
[Packington] (cancelled) * Leledsteraniues 
Little Allum near Ilkeston I I 

27 21 24 19 Bae 


‘¢Mr. Williams the presbyterian minister at Nottingham preaches there and 
at Ilkeston alternately once a fortnight.” 


iP 


ile 


I. 


(Derbyshire in MS. comes after Durham) 


Petitioning Ministers 


Malkin, Alfreton 
White, Derby 
Wilding, do. 


W. Hawkins, Ashborn 
G. Buxton, Buxton 
D. Lowe, Norton 


DEVONSHIRE 
x Appledore 
2 Ashburton 
3 Axminster 
4 Bovey Tracey 
5 Bampton 
OmmbBeecr . 
7 Budleigh 
8 Bideford 
g Barnstaple 
to. Branton... 
1m Carffwood 
12 Colluinpton 
13 Collyton 
14 Chulingley (i.e. Chulmtey)... 
15 Crediton 
16 Chudleigh 
17 Dartmouth 
18 Evxeter 
19 Ford or Stokenham 
20 Hontton... 
21 


Hatherleigh & Oakhampton 
Ilfracombe sek 40¢ 
Kingsbridge 

Kingskerswell 


R. Kelsill, Hucklow and Bd. Peak 
Wm. Harrison, Chapel-le-Frith 


Jos. Orrel, Belper 

Francis Smith, Melbourn 
Thos. Perkins, 
Danl. Taylor, Melbourn 


Church 


Le oD SS eS 


Min. 


I 


I 


I 


I 


we me eR ON RR Re eR 


ee Se I I oe oe ell ell ool Se et a et 


—" 


Do. 


1228 


Hee 


ee et pe ft et pt 


B. 
I 
ie 
I 
ag 
2 
I 
¥, (I 
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Church Min. 18 B. 

25 Lympston oro): 586 soak pi I ae 

26 Luppit ... Sch | 1 

27 Longhood do . I I rep 
28 Moreton Hamstead 2 2 rack bade 
29 Modbury ues I I Dy 
30 Newton Bushel ... I I aa 

31 [Oakhampton] I ih 

(name cancelled) 

32 Ottery St. Mary I I Deval 

33 Plymouth 3 2 By i ih 
34 Plymouth Dock I 1 

35 Prescot I I rh 
36 Puddington I I iN y 

37 Sidbury ... aoe I I etl 

38 Sidmouth coe I I BY 

39 South Moulton . I I Lah | 

40 Topsham I I Ua ae 

4t Thorviton I I Gopal 

42 Torrington oe Hog HE it yet 

43 Tavistock a ANNE I 5 | 

44 Totness .. Medes a: I art 

45 Tiverton 3 3 Pa Bayt 
46 Uffculm sie 2 2 el TE 
47 Uboltery ... éob I I apt 


58 St (43/38 15 13 

4 Bovey Tracey: a Baptist Meeting suppliedin turns on Lords Day Evening 
by Mr. Orchard and Mr. Fabian. 

9 Barnstaple: two Meeting-houses, tho’ but one congregation. Mr. 
Badcock preaches at one in y® morning and the other in y® evening, owing to 
some endowments settled upon each. 

11 Carffwood ; a Baptist Meeting of y® Methodist Cast. 

26 Luppit was served by the late Dr. Harris the Historian; but since his 
death the few people who were left attend at Honiton. 

31 Oakhampton. Supplied once a month by Mr. Castle of Hatherleigh. 


Petitioning Ministers 


Stephen Towgood, Exeter Thos. Clark, Lympson 

Mic. Towgood, do. Thos. Jarvis, do. 

Ab. Tozer, do. J. Finnimore, Thorverton 
Josep" Britland, do. Geo. Heath, Honiton 

Henry Mugg, do. Jos. Cornish, Colyton 

Tho* Twinning, do. Hen. Moor, Modbury 
Josep” Twinning, do. John Pool, Chulmleigh 

Thos. Lewis, do. John Reynel, Plymouth 

Rob. Bartlett, Sidbury John Parr, Moreton hampstead 


John Reynell, Totness John Collier, do. 
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Petitioning Ministers continued 


John Kiddle, Tiverton 
John Follett, = do. 

John Berry, Crediton 
Geo. Waters, Ashburton 
Geo. Castle, Hatherleigh 
John Hogg, Sidmouth 

S. Morgan, Collumpton 

J. Perry Bartlett, Topsham 
Thos. Edwards, Tavistock 
Wm. Lamport, Uffculm 
Chris. Mends, Plymouth 
Sam. Lavington, Bideford 
Sam. Buncomb, Ottery 
Richard Evans, Appledore 


Francis G. Stevens, Axminster 


John Rippon, Tiverton 
Don. Sprague, © do. 


DORSET 


Beaminster 
Bere Regis 
Black Down 
Blandford 
Bridport 
Cerne 
Dorchester 
Charmouth 
Lyme Regis 
[Nether Compton] 
(cancelled) 
11 Over Compton 
12 Pool 
13. Shaftesbury 
14 Sherburn 
15 Stalbridge 


OO ONT OMRON 


| 


16 Sandwich [i.e. , Swanage] .. ie 


17. Wareham 


18 Weightown or Netherbury 


19 Weighmouth or 
20 Winburne 


2t Laughwood near “Axminster 


Melcombe 


Joel Orchard, Chudleigh 
Hen. Baynham, South-Moulton 
Peter Fabian, Newton-Abbot 
Wil. Watkins, Puddington 
Sam. Leat, Budleigh 
Jos. Boller, Barnstaple 
J. Short, do, 
Sam Badcock, do. 
Jos. Follet, Ilfracomb 
Wm. Evans, Kingsbridge 
Josh. Wood, Prescott 
John Adams, Dartmouth 
Wm. Edmunds, Modbury 
W. Wykes, Kingsbridge 
Henry Baynhone, Totness 
Michael Hook, Branton 

(via Northam) 


Church Min. P. B. 

i I Neos | 

I I Ly eal 

I I Loa 

{ I i MA, | 

2 2 2 

I [ ee 

I I a Fae 3 | 

I I ‘el 

2 2 i ek I 
r I rae 

I I y 
2 2 2, 

I I ee 
2 2 2 

I I Lt 

I I 1 e;) | 

I I usta 

I I Si Kees 

I I ye 

I I L aa 

I I if 


1S) 
Ui 
to 
Nn 
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5 LSridport. The two congregations were formerly one; that which is 
called y® Independent separated from y® presbyterian; the latter continues at 
y® original place. 

10 Nether Compton, upon enquiry, will be found not deserving of a place in 
y® list of our Congregations. The fact is Mr. Young, an old man whimsically 
anclined, having taken it into his head that none of y® dissenting churches are 
right either in point of doctrine or discipline, preaches to any he can get to 
hear him in his own house, which he has licensed for that purpose. At the 
other Compton is a new built house, and well attended, where Mr. Giffard 
preaches. It stills retains ye name of Compton, as the meeting was formerly 
in that village ; but it has been newly erected at some distance from it, in y® road 
between Sherburn and Yeovil. 

15 Stalbridge. The present minister, Mr. Grey, also preaches at Temple 
‘Combe in Somersetshire. 


Petitioning Ministers 


James Rooker, Bridport Peter Gifford, Compton 
Mic. Pearson, Lyme Regis Wm. Evans, Sherbourn 
John Lewis, Sherburn John Morrison, Sandwich 
Thos. Henderson, Charmouth Hen. Field, Blanford 
Rowl* Col. Marven, Weymouth John Howell, Pool 

John Bryant, Beaminster David Jones, Beer Regis 
Abel Edwards, Dorchester Nat Phillips, Shaftsbury 
John Prettyjohn, Bridport Wm. Miller, Pool 

Mat Anstis, Weyton S. Reader, Wareham 
Geo. Waters, Bridport Mich. Hook,* Branscombe 
Jos. Wilkins, Weymouth James Pyne, Lyme 

Wm. Grey, Stalbridge Joseph Paul, Blackdown 


*«‘ Barnston” is written as a correction above ‘‘ Branscombe.” Query, is 
this the same Mr. Hook as appears in Devon. 


DURHAM Church Min. P. B. 
« Cotherston [? pve erel I I ] 
2 Durham I I end 
3. Darlington I I 1 
4 Hamsterley 2 2 Bie. 
5 Noreham (Antiburgher Sec. ) I I po 
6 Spittle near Berwick I I Lg 
7 South Shields I I Re il 
8 Sunderland 4 4 ehh 83 Tv 
(one cong. is Burgher Sec.) 
g Stockton i Roe SR I a 
i0 Swallwel I I Rea 
ir Weardale I J Lt 
15 15 12 12 Bs 
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Petitioning Ministers 


Andrew Blackie, Stockton James Vaugh, Sunderland 
John Somerville, Sunderland James Kidd, Spittle 
Wil. Young, do. 
ESSEX Church Min. 18 B. 
t Brentwood 2 2 Ae 
2 Billericay I I ay it 
3 Baddow I I 1 
4 Burnham I I rose 
5 Braintree 2 2 tak: I 
6 Colchester 3 3 2 2. Fig a 
7 Chelmsford 2 2 2 2 
8 Coggeshall 2 B Lat veg 
g Clavering 2 2 be | I 
1o Dedham I I pet 
ir Dunmow I I 1d 
12 Eppin(g) I I Ue 
13. Hatfield Heath or ‘Broad Oak I I Wa! 
14 Heddingham I I hye il 
15 Halstead 2 2 hal si igs 
16 Harlow ... I I ae yt 
17 Langham I I aa 
18 Malden .. 2 2 2°52 
Ig Rumford and Havering I I Let 
20 Rookwood hall it u a 
21 Ridgewell I I Lee 
22 Rochford I I Le 
23 Ongar I I 1 
24 Stratford I I aRhes! 
25 Stanburn I I 1, 
26 Stebbing I I le 
27 Stanstead I I Le 
28 ‘Tarling . 2 2 pe Aa 
29 Thaxtead I I 1A 
30 Walthamstow I 2 1 
31 Weathersfield I I 1 
32 Walden... os z I l Sea 
33 Waltham Abbey . I I rin 
34 Wenden I I at 
35 Croutch Green Castle \ : ; , # 
Heddingham J 
Haveril [Mr. Milway I I le 
Witham [Mr. Case] I r Uy 
Potters Street [Nottage] ... I I Ty. .r 
Isle of Mersey I I Te: 


50 50 36 36 14 14 
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Petitioning Ministers 


John Somerset, Ongar Isaac Henly, Hatfield Broad Oak 
W. H. Hallam, Stambourn Charles Parman, Crouch Green 
Milway, Haveril John Slaughter, Braintree 

Jones, Baddow David Wilkin, Halstead 

James Kemp, Brentwood Wm. Hallowbread, do. 


Wm. Ford, Castle Hedingham Rob. French, Coggeshall 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE Church Min. Ps B. 
Tamisristol, |... iy. 0 II 3.5 BuO 
2 Burton on the Water poueay E I aa: 
3 Blakeneyiny° Forest of Dean 1 1 
4 Cirencester : 2 2 Ik aia Tyee 
5 Cheltenham I T Loe 
6 Cam 5 I I cult 
7 Chalford 2 2 ea ye 
8 Fish Ponds I I 
g Fairford 2 2 bog Tae 

to Forest Green or Nailsworth i I Hel 

1m French Hay I I iby oe 

12 Grittleton I 1 iE 

13 Gloucester 2 2 By Bs 

14 Hanham I I 

ry ‘fiilsley .. I I Lies 

16 Horsly I I eg 

17 Hampton I i i ae 

18 Kingstanly soo I Ty a 

1g Kingswood Sc sate I en 

20 Mitchel Dean I 

21 Matchfield I I ee: 

22 Natton (Seventh Day Bapt. ) I I at il 

23 Newport C I i et 

24 Nailsworth I I bya 

25, Painswick 2 2 1: Deed 

26 Rangery [i.e., Rangewor thy] I I ape 

27 Sodbury I I Te 

28 Stow supplied from Burton I I 

29 Stroud an 2 1k bi Ue | 

30 ©6Tetbury... 2 2 al TAR 

31 Tewxbury 2 2 lipael aga 

32 Thornbury 2 2 Tay TE 

33 Wotten under Hedge 2 2 tcl T5LE 

34 Westmancote I I ra 


D3u2o 26 26 


aN 
Ke} 
aS 
\o 
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Petitioning Ministers 


Josh. Dikenson, Gloucester Richd. Harrison, Tewkesbury 
Josh. Parry, Cirencester Wn. Hitchman, Hilsley 
Joseph Stennet, Cirencester Llewellin Peters, Newport 
John Davis, Fairford Sam]. Thomas, French-hay 
Thos. Davis, do. David Evans, Marshfield 
Ric® Piercy, Chalford Wm. Richards, Bristol 
J. Morley, Painswick Thos. Wright, do. 
J. M. Moffatt, Nailsworth Wm. Estling, do. 
James Davies, Wooton under hedg Peter Jillard, do. 
Ric* Tippin, do. do. Hugh Evans, do. 
Thos. Jenkins, Tedbury Caleb Evans, do. 
Joseph Burchell, Tedbury John Tommas,_ do. 
Wm. Billingsley, Cam James Newton, do. 
Benj. Francis, Horseley John Needham, do. 
Saml. Dunscomb, Cheltenham Wm. Foot, do. 
John Haydon, Tewkesbury Sayer Walker, do. 
Thos. Hiller, do. Geo. Powell, Rangery 
HAMPSHIRE Church Min. PB. B. 
t Alton I I 
2 Andover I I il 
3 Basingstoke I I ib} i! 
4 Broughton I I Dagee 
5 Christchurch I I Lae 
6 Fareham I I Wiel 
7 Fordingbridge I I ba 
8 Gosport ... 2 I ae 
g Havant . I I Die 
to. ©Limington 2 2 1 The 
im Lockerly I I 
12 Newport I. of W. 2 D eg! reel 
13 Portsmouth BAS 2 2 1a Gi ce 
14 Portsmouth Common 2 2 ieee! ine fs 
15 Ringwood 2 I 2° 
16 Southampton I I Liseee 
17 Tadley... I I yl 
18 Rumsey 2 2 lyk bE 
1g Winchester I I Lys ill 
20 Whitchurch 2 2 Ly Gil eg 
28 24 20 17 8 7 


Note 15. Ringwood. The two Societies are now united under Mr. Crisp, 
who is removed from Colchester and succeeds Mr. Wright. 
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Petitioning Ministers 


John Cumming, Andover 

John Morgan 

Thos. Wren, Portsmouth 

Rob. Rice, Limington 

Wm. Kingsbury, Southampton 
James Watson, Gosport 

Thos. Porter, Rumsey 


Peter Good, 


do. 


Isaac Stradling, Lymington 
Wm. Johnston, Christchurch 
Joseph Woolmer, Ringwood 
Wm. Gregory, Rumsey 


Elias Atkins, Newport, I. of W- © 
John Sturch, do, 

James Walker, do. 

John Mills 

Ben Axford 

John Lacey, Portsmouth 

Dan Borman, Winchester 
Nat. Rawlins 

E. Holden 

‘Thos. William, Fordingbridge 
Israel Llewellin, Ringwood 


HEREFORDSHIRE Church = Min. PB: B. 

t Bromyard abt Sey a I Nope. 

2 »Flereford Le eee: J Lent 

3 Ledbury Been ALE I Liad 

4 Leominster 2 2 iat Th 

5 Long Town : I I 

(suppl. from Abergavenny) 

GV kess) |)... 2 2 Tone I i 

7 Weston under Penyard I I EA he 
9 8 5 5 4 3 


Petitioning Ministers 


Joseph Gummer, Hereford 
John Stokes, Ledbury 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


CNT OUR W WH 


loRXe) 


St. Albans 

Box Lane ; 
Bishop Stortford 
Cheshunt he 
Hartford 

Hitchin 
Hempstead 
Bendish 

King’s North 
Market Street 


Church 


Lewis Hopkins, Bromyard 


Min. Pe B. 


ery Si a 
et SS 


Se et Oe eR Re 
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ir New Mile near Tring etereyal: I oes 
12 Royston Sui il I Lal 
13 Redhill and Braughing yt I Leal 
14 Malai sae tael (cancelled) 
LINN AL Cums I I Let 
16 Watford Ae eed bait I 
17 Barkhamstead ... SAL i 
18 15 10 10 $15 


{ Notes explain that there was a division at Hertford, but reunion probable if 
a minister should remove; also that Sawbridgworth was discontinued. ] 

Bendish is supplied from Luton once a month; asis Redhill and Braughing 
by Mr. Copperthwaite every other Sabbath. 


Petitioning Ministers 


Jon. Angas, Bishop Storford Job. Hyrons, St. Albans 
Jon. French, Ware J. Gill, do. 
Wm. Lister, do. Saml. ‘James, Hitchin 
Robert Wells, Royston James Young, Tring 
John Griffiths, Hitchin — Cock, Berkhamstead 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE Church Min. ie B. 
1 Fen Stanton I I Ll 
2 Great Gransden ... 2 2 i ae et 
3 Hail Weston 2 2 1p a THAT 
4 St. Ives I I ak 
5 Kimbolton 1 I Leip 
6 Needingworth 2 2 La a 
7 Ramsey 2 I Lepea I 
8 Spaldwick ne fee) 2 ae! 2 
(The minister a Baptist, ye 
Congregation Independent), 
g [St. Neots] (cancelled) 
13 12 8 8 5 4 


Fen Stanton has no regular settled Church. A Baptist minister has been 
preaching there about a year ; the few people that at present meet are a mixed 
multitude. 


Petitioning Ministers 


— Panting, St. Ives — Ward, Spaldwick 
— Ladson, Needingworth 
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KENT Church Min. ee B. 
t Ashford 2 2 ae diy poi 
2 Bessels Green 2 8 2s 
3 Chatham 2 2 ie Ge 
4 Cranbrook 2 3 ee Pl Li 7 
5 Canterbury : 2 3 | a | E @2 
6 Deal and Sandwich 3 3 meek £2 
7 Dover I 2 10) fs 
8 Debtford (sic) 2 2 Bree Ls: 
g Eythorn I I 4) NS 
Io Folkestone I I ie 
It Biddenden I si ena 
12 Headcorn I I TECEL 
13 Gravesend I I ieee 
PAvorayehe:.:. I 2 1B 
15 Margate I I rill! 
16 Maidstone 3 3 Bre race 
17 Rochester I I ibaa 
18 Ramsgate 2 2 Nie | ri 
Ig Rolvenden I [ Tigh: 
20 Sandhurst I I Taner 
21 Sevenoaks I I Teel 
22 Smarden 2 3 BB 
23 Sydenham I I Wi i 
24 [Sandwich ] (cancelled) 
25 Staplehurst ‘ 2 3 eT iy ae 
26 Stelling I I Lae 
27 ‘Tenterden ii 2 yee 
28 Woolwich I I ries 3 A 
29 Wingham ; I I Lee 
30 Tunbridge Wells. 3 4 2 2 Eure 
3r Yerlden : I I i yaa 
32 Atham Mr. Knott I I eas 
Greenwich : mixed ? ? pane Ns 


46 55 16 16 3° 39 


Deal and Sandwich should have been joined together, as they both make one 
and y®° same church. The people are so situated as to make it necessary for 
Mr. Fenn, their minister, to preach in the Afternoon at Deal and in y® Evening 
at Sandwich, 5 miles distant ; they have no morning service. 


Petitioning Ministers 
Cornelius Hancock, Tenterden Jon. Murrel, Staplehurst 


Lawrence Holden, do. Dan. Austen, do. 
T. Gillibrand, Ashford Edw? Love, Headcorn 
J. Sheldon, Canterbury Jon. Boorman. do. 


T. Oldfield, do. Joseph Heaton, Smarden 
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Phil. Chapman, do. 


Samps. Kingsford, Canterbury 


Rob. Noyce, Cranbrook 
James Fenn, Deal 

Steph, Gowland, Sandwich 
Wm. Ashdown, Dover 
Jonath. Clark, Hythe 
James Hosmer, do. 

Rob. Pyall, Frittenden 
John Austen, do. 

J. Week, Maidstone 

Wm. Huzlett, Maidstone 
Thos. Meremoth, Rochester 
S. Neal, Chatham 

Sam. Wilcocke, Gravesend 
Jacob Chapman, Staplehurst 


Josiah Lewis, do. 

Dan" Dobel, Cranbrook 

Ben. Dobel, do. 

Ed. Merrell, Loose 

Geo. Emerson, Deal 

James Milnes, Sandwich 

Wm. Johnston, Tunbridge Wells 
— Sale, Sevenoaks 

— Saunders, Sevenoaks 

Joseph Haynes, Tunbridge Wells 
Henry Arnold, do. 


John Igglesden, Bessels Green 


John Stanyer, do. 
James Saunders, do. 
Steph. Philpot, Stelling 


[To be continued | 


Martin Marprelate 


HERE is a proverb that “ All things come at 
T length to him who can wait.” The bold 
Elizabethan satirist known to the world by 
his assumed name of Martin Marprelate has waited 
long for a capable and appreciative editor; and 
after 3830 years of waiting the need is at last sup- 
plied. To most ears the name of Marprelate sug- 
gests merely a witty but coarse pamphleteer ; who 
assailed the contemporary bishops, and the episco- 
pal system in general, in terms more vigorous than 
polite; and who was closely connected, if not 
identical, with the Welsh patriot John Penry. 
As to the justification, or lack of justification, 
there was for his hard words and often spiteful 
gibes, men are apt to judge very much as their 
own predilections are in favour of episcopacy or 
against it. There was so much of the heroic in 
the spacious days of great Elizabeth as to cast a 
kind of glamour over the mind of the average 
Englishman; who, thinking only of national tri- 
umph over Pope and Spaniard, ignores the fact 
that the despotism of Gloriana, if less cruel, was. 
little less absolute than that of Paul IV. or Philip 
If. The fact is that, in spite of some constitutional 
forms, the rule of the Tudor sovereigns was des- 
potic alike in things civil and ecclesiastical. 

The English Reformers were of two schools: the 
Protestantism of the more conservative amounted 
to little more in principle than renouncing the 
Pope and denying Transubstantiation ; while the 
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more progressive desired to reconstruct the Church, 
as nearly as possible, on the New Testament 
model. Both parties were represented among the 
martyrs, both among the refugees, in the days of 
Philip and Mary ; and both hailed the accession of 
Elizabeth with rapturous loyalty. Several of the 
earlier Elizabethan bishops were of the progressive 
party, with leanings to what later was called 
“Puritanism”; and they accepted the imposition 
of vestments, ceremonies, etc., reluctantly, in the 
hope that these things merely represented a trans- 
ition stage of reformation. But it soon became 
evident that Elizabeth was otherwise minded ; 
and either coward fear of her wrath, or (as we 
would prefer to think) superstitious dread of the 
“‘divinity that doth hedge a king,” made even 
liberal minded prelates like Parker and Grindal 
the submissive tools of her autocracy. Not till it 
became evident that queen and bishops would 
effectively block all further reformation did Puri- 
tanism assume a combative attitude. But in 1572 
Field, Welcox, and Cartwright assailed the whole 
prelatic system, and—with their followers— 
claimed exclusive Scripture sanction for Presby- 
tery ; and ten years later Browne ventured to 
assert the right of Congregational independence. 
Both were alike intolerable to Elizabeth, who dis- 
cerned even in the most strictly guarded Presby- 
terianism a democratic element more irreconcilable 
with despotic monarchy than even the pretensions 
of the Pope. She therefore took good heed that 
thenceforth her bishops should be not merely 
submissive tools, but eager allies in the work of 
stamping out Puritanism. Yet such was her craft 
that, to the last, the Puritans very generally be- 
lieved that the bishops were the persecutors, and 
that the queen, if only she knew the facts, would 
grant them relief ! 
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Between 1564 and 1587 at least fifty publications, 
large and small, were issued in advocacy or defence 
of more or less advanced Puritan principles, To 
these in the year last named John Bridges, D.D., 
Dean of Salisbury, offered a general reply in a 
ponderous tome of above 1,400 pages, entitled A 
Defence of the Government established in the Church 
of England. It wasthis which evoked the caustic 
satire of Martin Marprelate. Argument, Suppli- 
cation, Remonstrance, all had failed; Martin would 
try Ridicule. It is only when these facts are borne 
in mind that we can justly appreciate the barbar- 
ous jokes, the unsparing personalities, and the 
violent denunciations of the Lpistle and the 
Epitome. 

Of the seven tracts no library possesses a com- 
plete set. Of the Minerals indeed the Lambeth 
copy is the only one known ; and this, with the 
Theses, the Just Censure, and the Protestation, 
have never until now been reprinted. A heavy 
debt of gratitude is therefore due to the Rev. 
W. Pierce for the complete and convenient edition 
now before us; to which (with the historical 
Introduction published two years ago) he has 
devoted the leisure of about nine years. To each 
tract he has prefixed a brief introduction, every 
title page is given in facsimile; and there are 
copious notes which explain—with scarcely an 
exception—every personal allusion in the satires, 
and amply justify many of the most startling 
assertions. Astothe authorship, Mr. Pierce main- 
tains his belief that for the most part Martin is 
Job Throckmorton; but that the Theses may 
be in great part the work of Penry. He still 
recognizes, however, the possibility that Throck- 
morton may have acted as a mask for an author 
as yet unknown and unsuspected. In one respect 
Mr. Pierce’s work will evoke criticism. He has 
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not only corrected the punctuation, but modern- 
ized the spelling. As a matter of sentiment we 
should be inclined to sympathize with the purists: 
but in view of practical utility we think he has 
exercised a sound discretion. We think he has 
also done wisely in excluding the spurious 
Dialogue printed (it is supposed) at Rochelle in 
1589, which has the name of Martin on the title 
page. To this he has only one casual allusion— 
in a note on pp. 185-6. The Dialogue is certainly 
by a different author, and though sufficiently 
pungent shews neither the literary ability nor the 
racy humour of the genuine tracts, from which it 
is largely borrowed. Yet we wish Mr. Pierce 
had given the Dialogue in an appendix. As he 
has not done so we hope before very long to em- 
body it in our Transactions. 

There are a few misprints, but of no great 
importance; none of them affect the sense. The 
publishers have done their part well; and the 
result is a handsome volume which will scarcely 
be supplanted, even if at some future time the 
originals should be reproduced in facsimile. 
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WO records belonging to Commonwealth times 
T are interesting as shewing to what extent 
Puritanism had established itself in the 
parishes of Nottinghamshire, during the years of 
the great Protector. One of these, though it bears 
no date, must be referred to 1654 or 1655. It is the 
earliest document existing in the records relative 
to the High Pavement chapel in Nottingham, and 
was evidently framed in response to the attempt 
to establish Presbyterianism in England. The 
document bears 32 signatures, among them Samuel 
Kendall, ejected from the parish of Widmerpool in 
1662, but who afterwards conformed, John 
Whitlock and Wm. Reynolds, the ministers of St. 
Mary’s, John Barrett, minister of St. Peter’s, and 
four ruling elders, Richard Hawkins, Arthur 
Stevens, Stephen Garner and Samuel Gillingham. 


The preamble of the document is as follows: 


“Forasmuch as we judge it is the will of Christ there should 
be a communion of churches (as well as of particular saints) 
for the furtherance of the Gospel ; for the more pure, due and 
orderly administration of all gospel ordinances ; for the mutual 
help and strengthening of one another in the Lord’s work; 
and for the full discharge and exercise of that power and trust 
which Christ hath put into our hands: We, therefore, whose 
names are here subscribed, do associate and are agreed upon 
the points following, viz, . . . ” And then follow 
four rules to the effect that the ministers and elders should 
advise one another in cases considered difficult; that they 
meet once a month to consult about matters of rule and 
government; that nothing be determined as to government 
except in the presence of three ministers at least, and as many 
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ruling elders as possible, provided that at least one elder be 
present, and that anyone in the congregations represented 
shall have liberty to appeal to the Association. 


This association met regularly until the Restora- 
tion ; minutes of its meetings are preserved in the 
High Pavement chapel records, the last date being 
May 4th, 1660. In these minutes many ordinations 
are described, and many of the ministers after- 
wards ejected are mentioned either as being 
ordained or as ordaining others. | 


Another interesting record is in the registers of 


the parish church at Selston. It is as follows: 

“Ye church of Christ, ye officers, members thereof that 

continue breaking of bread and walking in ye apostles’ 

doctrine, associated and retained into church fellowship within 

ye prescints of Selston, which are the persons hereafter 

written— 

Charles Jackson, pastor of ye church at Selston. 

Lancelot Coats, 

Will Cowl, ruling elders. 

Ffrancis Brunt, 

Charles Shephered, 

Will Fellow, 

George Flint, Deacons. 

Chrystopher Clark, 

Thomas Rawson, junr. 


and the names of twenty others, members.” 


Records of the Boards of Triers are found in 
several of the parishes. Among them is Mansfield. 
A. parliamentary enquiry held at the shire hall, 
Nottingham, in 1650, reported that the living of 
Mansfield was vacant. The benefice was supposed 
to be worth £175 per annum, and of that sum Sir 
Thomas Blackwell, Kt., received £105, Rowland 
Rand, £20, and Mrs. Annie Wagstaffe, £50, thus 
absorbing the whole of the living. However, £30 
was set aside for the vicar, and in 1654 the Board 
of Triers inducted the Rev. John Firth, M.A. The 
order for the presentation to the living is dated 
Whitehall, May 9th, 1654, and was attested by ten 
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persons. It sets forth the presentation of John 
Firth, Master of Arts, to the vicarage of Mansfield, 
made to him by his Highness Oliver, Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth of England, 
together with a testimony on behalf of the said 
John Firth, of his holy and good conversation. 

Although he was appointed under such circum- 
stances, Mr. Firth was not one of the 2,000 ejected 
ministers. The present vicar has written that 
Firth found himself far too comfortable at 
Mansfield to run the risk of ejection on Black 
Bartholomew. In those days Mansfield, not being 
a corporate town, became a resort for ejected 
ministers, as many as forty of them living there 
at the same time. Mr. Firth seems to have been 
charitably disposed towards them. The late pastor 
of the Old Meeting-House has placed in the chapel 
a brass plate, in memory of the conscientious 
sacrifices and Christian labours of these ejected 
ministers, who found in Mansfield ‘a little Zoar, 
a shelter and sanctuary.” 

There are several more such references to Puritan 
government in Nottinghamshire parishes. But 
despite such facts it does not seem that Puritanism 
had laid any firm hold upon the country. It is 
true that Mansfield offered an asylum for the 
ejected ministers, that Kneesall is spoken of as a 
place noted for Puritans, and that during the Civil 
War that sturdy Independent Colonel Hutchinson 
had held the castle in Nottingham against the 
king. But it is to be noted that the great majority 
of the inhabitants of Nottingham, and particularly 
the more wealthy among them, were on the 
royalist side. Perhaps this fact, coupled with the 
remembrance that the population of the county at 
that time was very small, and that many of the 
places to be mentioned were but the merest 
villages, may account for so small a proportion of 
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the ejectments being followed in after years by 
Nonconformist causes strong enough to endure. 
The population of the city of Nottingham itself at 
the time of the Restoration did not exceed 6,000. 
Puritanism in the city resulted in the establish- 
ment of two Nonconformist meetings: the Presby- 
terian at the High Pavement, now a Unitarian 
church, and our own church at Castlegate. 

Black Bartholomew in 1662 saw the ejectment 
of 41 ministers in the county of Nottingham. Of 
these eleven afterwards conformed. Of the eleven 
we may make special note of two: Samuel Kendall, 
of Widmerpool, who was one of the readiest in 
Commonwealth times to embrace Presbyterianism, 
whose name appears as one of the Nottingham 
association, and who had signed many of the 
records of its meetings as “‘ Moderator pro tem.” ; 
and Charles Jackson, of Selston, already mentioned. 
Jackson seems to have been a man who kept his 
eye on the main chance. In the Selston register, 
dated 1641, is an entry to the effect that Wansley 
Hall and Selston Hall are to pay, besides all other 
small dues, tythe calf in kind, besides hemp, flax, 
bees, hops, apples, pears, plums, cherries, all kinds 
of fruit in orchards, and pigs, chickens, turkeys, 
geese, eggs—two for every hen: Witness, Henry 
Denham, vicar. It was ten years later that Jackson 
came to the living. He then overhauled the entry, 
and added a line—hemp, flax, hops, ducks—and 
signed it himself. He evidently resented opposition 
in his parish, for when Elizabeth Hooton, of Skegby, 
the first woman preacher of the Friends, was pass- 
ing along, “he abused her, beat her with many 
blows, knocked her down, and afterwards put her 
into the water.” This was in 1660. In 1654, in 
entering the baptism of his son in his register, he 
wrote: “Samuel Jackson, ye son of Charles 
Jackson, a sinner and preacher of the word of God.” 
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A fairly full account is given in Calamy of most 
of the ejected ministers. Besides those who after- 
wards conformed thirty ministers were ejected 
from twenty-eight parishes. The list is as follows: 

From— 


Eakring Matthew Thompson Rector 
Arnold John Crompton, M.A. Vicar 
Beeston William Cross Vicar 
Bleasby John Jackson Vicar 
Blodworth Thomas Rose (or Ross) Vicar 
Bridgford (West) Samuel Coates, M.A. Rector 
Calverton John Allot Vicar 
Claworth John Cromwell, B.A. Rector 
Collingham (South) John Pindar Rector 
Cotgrave John Clark, M.A. Rector 
Cromwell Joseph Truman, B.D. Rector 
Flintham and Sutton John James Vicar 
Greasley Robert Smalley Vicar 
Hawton Mr. Turner Vicar 
Kirton William Herborn Vicar 
Kneesall Turner Vicar 
also Bosworth Vicar 
Linby John Leighton Rector 
Mattersey William Aspinwall, B.A. Vicar 
Nottingham (St. Mary’s) John Whitlock, M.A. and Vicar 
Wm. Reynolds, M.A. Lecturer 
(St. Peter’s) John Barrett, M.A. Rector 
Radcliff John Penn Vicar 
Rolleston Thomas Ogle Vicar 
Saundby Joseph Rock Rector 
Sibthorp George Cook 
(or Flintham) 
Southwell Thomas Mowbray, B.D. Vicar 
Sutton in Ashfield Lemuel Tuke Chaplain 
Thorp Henry Featly Rector 
Thrumpton Ferdinando Pool Chaplain 


also John Woodhouse, Chaplain to Lady Grantham. 


The majority of these men left the county after 
their ejectment. Their movements are described 
in Calamy’s Nonconformist Memorial, and many 
interesting notes are added as to their character 
and attainments. Time will not permit of such 
detailed notice in this paper, but some of the facts 
are of such interest as to warrant a brief mention. 


* 
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The present vicar of Arnold tells me that John 
Crompton, who had been appointed vicar in 1659, 
left the vicarage in 1662, but continued for some 
time to preach in the parish church when no one 
could be obtained. He subsequently removed to 
Mapperley (in Derbyshire), and died there in 1669. 
He was buried at West Hallam. Mapperley and 
West Hallam are only just across the border in 
Derbyshire, being both less than ten miles distant 
from the city of Nottingham, so that in all proba- 
bility Crompton kept in touch with his old parish 
until his death. Two Independent conventicles 
were reported in Arnold in 1669, and a licence was 
granted for the house of Thomas Fillingham in 
Arnold in 1672, but Evans’s list does not include 
Arnold. The present Congregational church in 
that place is of comparatively recent date. 

John Jackson was ejected from Bleasby. I take 
the following note from a lecture delivered by the 
late vicar of Bleasby in 1897: 

“John Jackson was the son of a well known and holy man 
of Puritan sympathies, who had, however, conformed to the 
services of the Church of England. John Jackson, good man 
as he was, had not conformed, and was intruded into the office 
of vicar without episcopal ordination, and no doubt did not 
use the services of the Church of England. It is curious to 
notice that within a few days of the restoration of Charles IL., 
whilst the air must have been full of rumours of change, and 
he must have been expecting the time to come when the 
services of the prayer book would be restored and the unor- 
dained ministers ejected, a child was born at the vicarage, and 
the following entry made in the register: ‘Wait Still, the son 
of John Jackson and his wife, was born the 1st day of June, 


1660.’ It meant that though he discerned the cloud of coming 
danger, he would wait still upon God.” 


Jackson retired to Morton, where he taught 
school. There is record of a licence granted him 
there for his own house. He afterwards moved to 
Kneesall, where Calamy tells us he preached when 
he was allowed. The list of conventicles of 1669 
includes Kneesall, the house of James Jackson, 
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preacher, the said James Jackson. Jackson died 
in 1696. 

Buckland’s History of Woodborough gives some 
very interesting information concerning John Allot, 
who relinquished the living in 1662. The Wood- 
borough registers were very ill kept between 1640 
and 1660, but it seems that the parliamentary 
survey had ordered that the parishes of Wood- 
borough and Calverton should be served by one 
minister. In 1654 Thomas Ogle, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, offered himself and was 
approved. His approval is told by a certificate 
dated from Whitehall, June 7th, 1654. But this 
certificate did not secure him a salary, and he went 
next year to Rolleston, whence he was ejected in 
1662. Henry Walker was vicar from 1655 to 1659 ; 
and then the two livings being again vacant John 
Allot offered himself. Another aspirant was that 
same John Jackson who, we have seen, settled at 
Bleasby. Unfortunately, while the parish of 
Culverton favoured Allot, Woodborough wanted 
Jackson. Trial sermons were ordered, and both 
men preached in each parish. The result was the 
election of Allot. Allot was described as a 
laborious and useful preacher, who after his eject- 
ment moved to London, where he exercised his 
ministry among a few private friends. He was 
only young when he died. 

John Pindar was ejected from Collingham, and 
according to Calamy removed to London. There is 
a Baptist church at South Collingham which 
claims to date from 1670, but the church is not 
mentioned in Evans’s list. In the list of conven- 
ticles in 1669 the house of Matthew Shepherdson 
is reported as a Presbyterian meeting-place; the 
same house was licensed May 29th, 1672, as a Con- 
gregational meeting-place,and the house of William 
Hart as a Baptist meeting-place. Whatever may 
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have been the case as regards Matthew Shepherd- 
son’s house, there seems no reason to connect the 
congregation meeting at William Hart’s house 
with any following of John Pindar’s from the 
parish church. Mr. Nichols Moore, of Harpenden, 
whose family has been long connected with 
Collingham chapel, writes me that “the church 
was a relic of the times of persecution in the 
seventeenth century, and was built in consequence 
of the passing of the Five Mile Act by adherents 
of Nonconformity at Newark, Newark being a 
little over five miles from Collingham.’ The 
William Hart mentioned above bequeathed some 
land at Collingham to provide an income for the 
education of a certain number of poor children. 
The trust, known as the Collingham Charity, is 
still administered by Baptist trustees. By the 
courtesy of Sir Joseph Bright, of Nottingham, 
one of the present trustees, I have been able to see 
the original trust deed. The deed, however, throws 
no light at all on the beginnings of the church at 
Collingham. 

There is no record in the Linby registers of the 
John Leighton who was ejected in 1662. The Linby 
registers, however, are very incomplete, though 
other records help to amplify them. In the original 
MS. of the parliamentary enquiry in 1650—MS. 
now in Lambeth Palace—there is this note: 

“TLinby. Worth £40 per annum. Richard Walker, clerke, 
present incumbent, receives proffites to his own use, being 


preachinge minister, but he is a drunkard and a common 
swearer.” 


Richard Walker is not mentioned in the registers. 
We know that Leighton was preaching at Basford 
in 1669, that he was licensed for Nottingham, and 
that his house at Newthorpe was licensed in 1672. 

Thomas Ogle was ejected from Rolleston. He is 
the same man who we have previously seen was 
vicar of Colverton and Woodborough, 1654-1655. 
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His name is not included in the list of vicars in 
the Rolleston register, the name of Mr. Dan 
Harding appearing as vicar from 1648 to 1676; but 
the present vicar tells me that at Morton, a mile or 
so away from Rolleston, is a tombstone with letter- 
ing very much obliterated, but certain words are 
plain. The name is erased, but following the place 
whereit wasarethe words: “He . . minister of 
God. Buried 1st April, 1689.” The vicar tells me 
that the tomb is supposed to be that of the minister 
who was put in during the Commonwealth period. 


Mr. Tuke, ejected from Sutton-in-Ashfield, is 
described as “an ancient blind man, Congregational 
in his judgment.” He seems not to have left 
Sutton after he relinquished the living. An entry 
in the church register tells us that he was buried 
June 19th, 1670. Hvidently then the Mr. Tuke, 
licensed in Norwich in 1672, was another man of 
the same name. There was no conventicle reported 
in Sutton in 1669, nor was any licence granted 
under the Indulgence of 1672, yet the Congrega- 
tional church there dates from 1651. The Rev. J. 
Stephenson, in his Story of Independency at Sutton- 
in-Ashfield, says that: 

“Mr. John James, who had been lecturer at Newark until 
the Restoration rented a farm at Flintham, preached in his 
own house, and occupied the pastoral office from 13 to 15 
years. For some years he was pastor of the three congrega- 
tions of Sutton, Flintham, and Nottingham, and a house in 
Bridlesmith Gate, in Nottingham, was licensed for him in 1672. 
Many walked from Nottingham to Flintham, a distance of 12 
miles, to hear him preach, and on his rare visits to the town 


people would assemble for worship in a rock cellar at 2 or 3 
o’clock in the morning.” 


In a report made by the vicar of Flintham to 
the archdeacon of Nottingham, Mr. James was 
described as “a dangerous seducer from the Church 
of England.” The vicar wrote: ‘“‘ The pride of a 
schismaticke I find impenetrable, nor will any of 
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them promise me to forbear their meetings.” The 
Castlegate church book described Mr. James as: 
“A person of great holiness and ministerial abilities, who 
did press and promote holiness from gospel principles, with 
real clearness and efficacy. He was persecuted and often 
imprisoned, but still he kept on his work when at liberty ; and 
when under restraint he manifested his care and faithfulness 
to Christ and the Church, as appears by the many letters he 
wrote to establish and encourage them in the ways of God, 
notwithstanding the sufferings they did and were like to meet 
withal.” 

There is no reason to suppose that these two 
accounts are inconsistent. After two imprison- 
ments, one of six years’ duration in Newark gaol, 
Mr. James continued preaching, and further infor- 
mation being laid against him, his goods were 
seized under warrant. This was so cruelly done 
that his children were severely frightened, and one 
of them died a night or two after. Mr. James was 
a broken man, and to the great grief of his people 
retired to London, where he ministered to the 
church at Wapping. 

The Castlegate church at Nottingham was. 
gathered, according to the church book, about 
1655. There had been Independents in town before 
that date ; among them may be mentioned Colonel 
Hutchinson, Hooper the castle engineer, and 
Laurence Collin the master gunner at the castle. 
A descendant of this Laurence Collin, Abel Collin, 
endowed the Collin’s almhouses that now stand in 
Carrington Street. There is no evidence that these 
Independents formed themselves into a church 
earlier than 1655. The Presbyterians were by far 
the stronger body, and they, equally with the 
Episcopalians, insisted on conformity. At the 
coming of Charles II. the little church was scat- 
tered, and their pastor driven from them. Itis 
conjectured that this pastor was Mr. Thomas 
Palmer, who had been a minister in the town as 
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early as 1643, but at that date took service in a 
troop of horse raised for the Commonwealth. If 
by 1659 he was back in the pastoral charge in 
Nottingham, he may have been the minister 
referred to. The account of him given in Colonel 
Hutchinson’s memoirs presents a very unflattering 
picture. He is described as a wrangler, a man 
who must have been a considerable trouble to the 
cause he championed. He is not mentioned as a 
minister in the town after his return from military 
service, though in the book he published in 1659— 
A Little View of this Old Worid-—-he described him- 
self as “pastor of a Church of Christ at Notting- 
ham.’ He may have been the minister driven 
away at the Restoration, but it is not certain. 

What is certain is that for a time the little con- 
gregation was scattered. As has been related 
above, they joined themselves to the ministry of 
Mr. James, minister of Flintham and Sutton; but 
it was only the young and strong who could tramp 
out the twelve miles to Flintham. When the 
foundations for the present Sunday school build- 
ings were being dug, caves with their roof eleven 
feet below the street level were found. It is pos- 
sible that in these caves the meetings of the church 
were held during the years of persecution. 

John Gibbs became minister in 1678. He was a 
man of holy life and beautiful spirit, but his 
ministry was closed by death after four years. 
These four years were years of peace, but after- 
wards persecution broke out afresh, and the little 
church was sorely tried. Better times, however, 
came with 1688, and Mr. John Ryther became 
minister. And now the first meeting-house was 
built. It was a plain, unpretentious building, and 
its total cost was £322 10s. 10d. Mr. Ryther 
remained pastor until his death in 1704. He lived 
on terms of great friendliness with his Presbyterian 
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brethren, and very pleasant testimonies remain of 
the cordiality with which the two congregations 
and their ministers laboured together. Mr. Richard 
Bateson succeeded him and held the pastorate 
for thirty-four years. Mr. Bateson’s ministry was 
exercised during the years of the High Church 
revival. The State made tremendous efforts to 
compel conformity, and to heap insult on the 
dissenter. The Independent congregation in 
Nottingham must have experienced, along with 
other Nonconformists, all the difficulties of this 
period, and yet we find that during Mr. Bateson’s 
ministry the chapel had twice to be enlarged, once 
at a cost of £87, and again at a cost of £193. 


Before turning away from this notice of the 
early days of Castlegate, it will be interesting to 
recall the name of Dr. Philip Doddridge. Mr. 
Bateson was advanced in years and in declining 
health, and the question of an assistant for him 
was being considered. Doddridge was then 
minister at Kibworth, a little village in Leicester- 
shire. The Castlegate book contains the following, 
under date Nov. 20th, 1728: 


“ At the call and desire of the congregation, he, the said Mr. 
Doddridge, did come and preach amongst us, with general 
approbation, and gave encouragement that he would come to 
us. But at the same time he did design and endeavour to get 
himself fixed into the High Pavement meeting, which when it 
came to light, he left the town in some confusion.” 


Another extract, a year afterwards, tells us that 
a second effort was made to secure Mr. Doddridge 
for Castlegate. The second is: 

“At his return he came again over to Nottingham and 
preached with us, and gave us all the encouragement we could 
expect, that he designed to come and settle with us as an 
assistant to Mr. Bateson, but declined giving a full and final 
answer till he had been with his friends again at Harborough 
and Kibworth, and then would send his final answer and 
determination in a post or two, which accordingly he did, and 
therein was contained a positive denial of our repeated 
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invitations, and his determination not to come to us, which was 
indeed very surprising.” 

The historian of the High Pavement church 
says that the people there were anxious to secure 
Mr. Doddridge as assistant to Mr. Whitlock, who 
was then in a very precarious state of health. The 
society there was in a very unsettled condition. A 
number of gentlemen had preached as candidates, 
and as a consequence opinions were much divided. 
Among the favourite candidates was a Mr. Hughes, 
who was Doddridge’s intimate friend. A fear lest 
they should become rivals and their friendship 
se interrupted determined Mr. Doddridge to with- 
draw his name, and to decline any further efforts 
on his behalf. Doddridge, in a letter to the Rev. 
Samuel Clark, Jan. 21st, 1728, wrote: 

“T had a proposal privately offered me of a settlement with 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Whitlock at the Great Meeting [i.e. High 
Pavement], on terms which, I thought, would have been a 
means of uniting the breaches among them, which are 
now grown wider than ever. In these circumstances 
I declined the invitation from Mr. Bateson’s church, which 
I should not indeed have accepted had no such proposal 
been made from the others; but the thing now rests in an 
entire silence, and it is strongly suspected by some who are my 
very good friends, that the overture from the other congregation 
was made with a politic design of preventing my fixing with 
Mr. Bateson, which would have drawn off some considerable 
persons from them.” 

The minister of the High Pavement church, the 
Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, informs me that there is 
an autograph letter of Doddridge’s still extant, 
which says that while his own personal desire was 
to accept the invitation to the High Pavement, he 
heard that to do so would disappoint Castlegate, 
and so he declined the Great Meeting rather than 
give another congregation offence. 

In all this it does not appear that Doddridge 
was formally invited to the High Pavement 
church, but the many references are so conflicting 
that it seems impossible to get at the bare facts. 
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Almost immediately after this incident the good 
feeling between the two Nottingham churches was 
disturbed by the Arian controversy. The High 
Pavement church and the church at Mansfield too 
identified themselves with Unitarian doctrine. 
But although these connections between Castle- 
gate and the High Pavement churches have been 
noted, the story of the origin of the High Pavement 
church remains to be told. In 1662 John Whitlock 
was vicar of St. Mary’s, Nottingham, and Wm. 
Reynolds was lecturer in the same church. These 
two men, bosom friends from youth, together at 
college, together in early ministry, lived together 
in beautiful friendship for 50 years. John Barrett 
was rector of St. Peter’s. All three were Presby- 
terians, and as we have seen earlier formed the 
centre of an attempt to introduce Presbyterian 
governmentintothechurches of theneighbourhood. 
Turned from their livings they were harried by 
persecution from one place to another. They lived 
at Colwick Hall, outside Nottingham, at Derby 
and at Mansfield, keeping in touch all the time 
with their afflicted congregations. At Mansfield 
in 1672 the house of John Whitlock was licensed, 
also those of John Billingsley, ejected from Chester- 
field, John Cromwell, ejected from Claworth, 
Notts., and Robert Porter, ejected from Pentridge 
in Derbyshire. These men had much intercourse 
together, and strengthened each other in their 
difficulties. In 1672 also Whitlock took out a 
licence for the house of Thomas Lupton in Notting- 
ham, and Wm. Reynolds for the houses of Joseph 
James and John Walker, Robert Barrett for the 
house of Margery Derry, and Robert Porter for the 
house of Robert Vincent. It was in 1687 that 
Whitlock, Barrett, and Reynolds returned again to 
live at Nottingham. Their flock had been meeting 
in a dark and secret place on Drury Hill, but now 
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they came, after persecution had gone, to St. Mary’s 
Gate, near the old parish church, and in 1690 or 
1691 was built the first High Pavement chapel. 
Our previous note has told us how these three men 
worked happily with brother Ryther at Castlegate. 

There is not space within the limits of this paper 
to give a full account of all the men who suffered 
in these terrible days. But to conclude, I may 
quote the following figures: 41 ejectments in 1662, 
11 afterwards conformed. In 1669, 45 conventicles 
reported in 29 towns or villages, viz: 17 Presby- 
terian, 7 Congregational, 7 Baptist, 12 Quakers, 
2 Roman Catholic; and in 1672, 47 licensed meet- 
ings in 32 towns and villages, viz: 27 Presbyterian, 
13 Congregational, and 7 Baptist. Two or three 
Presbyterian ministers had general licences, and 
5 licences for public buildings were refused. * 

Four Congregational churches in Nottingham- 
shire date from the middle of the seventeenth 
century : Sutton-in-Ashfield, 1651, Castlegate, 1655, 
Moor Green, 1662, and Selston, 1670. 


H. F. SANDERS 


* These were the Town Hall, ‘‘ King’s Hall commonly called the County Hall,” the Free 
School, and the ‘‘Spice Chamber,’”’ in Nottingham; and apparently the School House at 
Blyth.—EpD. 
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Williamson’s Spy Book 


refers to a “Spy Book,” arranged alphabeti- 

cally. When I saw the reference I thought 
the book would be of great value as casting light 
on the ministry and movements of active Non- 
conformists ; but on searching the calendars and 
appealing to the officials at the Record Office, I 
could find no trace of it. I therefore enquired of 
Dr. Brown, who told me that he found the book 
in a bundle, that it was not calendared, and that 
it was mentioned in Dr. Stoughton’s Church of the 
Restoration (see vol. ili., p. 310, note). But it was 
still to no purpose that, reinforced with this fuller 
information, I renewed my search. This was four 
years ago. 

Subsequently, when making transcripts of all 
the State papers which refer to Nonconformity in 
the early years of Charles II.’s reign, I came upon 
a series of informers’ reports, 22 in number. One 
of these, S. P. Dom. Car. II., 88-73, arrested my 
attention, as its concluding paragraph corresponded 
substantially (though not formally) with Dr. 
Brown’s citations from the Spy Book concerning 
Holcroft, Oddy, and Lock. It seemed probable that 
the informer’s paper was the original whence 
the compiler of the Spy Book derived the notes 
appended to the three names above mentioned ; 
and that if the book could be recovered, similar 
information of equal value might be found therein. 

This idea was confirmed by an allusion in 


1)" BROWN, in his Life of Bunyan (p. 221), 
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Edward Rogers’s Life and Opinions of a Fifth 
Monarchy Man (Lon. 1867), wherein the biographer 
of John Rogers writes (p. 330): “In 1663 his 
existence is attested to only by an entry in Secretary 
Williamson’s Spy Book—a list of disaffected and 
dangerous persons who were watched by the 
secretary's spies.’ At the end of the volume isa 
list of authorities, of which the second of the MSS. 
is an “ Alphabet Book, names of persons in England, 
what they are, their religion, politics, etc.; or a 
kind of Spy Book, 1663: in the Public Record 
Office.” 

There could be little doubt that the references 
were tothe same MS. Still, no news of it reached 
me, until one day the superintendent directed my 
attention to certain bundles which he thought 
might be of interest to me, not listed in the printed 
calendar, but enumerated in a MS. catalogue of 
miscellaneous papers. I applied for bundle 26, and 
in it found what [ at once recognized as the long 
lost Spy Book. It is a book about six inches 
square, one inch thick, indented in index form, and 
evidently intended for extensive use. It has no 
title corresponding to the names given to it of 
“Spy Book,” ‘“ Alphabet Book,” or “ Informers’ 
Note Book”’; it has simply five short lines on the 
back: “ Names—1010—Miscellaneous—26—No 43.” 

In one respect it far exceeded my expectations ; 
it contains a good deal more than Dr. Brown had 
led me to hope for. Still, it is far from complete ; 
much contained in the informers’ reports for 1663- 
1665 is not entered up. But what it does contain 
is arich historical treasure. 112 names are entered 
under their several initials, and notes are appended 
to each, which are at once interesting and illumi- 
nating. Of these 112, exactly 50 are accounted for 
in the one paper [88-73] already referred to as con- 
taining the names of Holcroft, Oddy, and Lock ; 


D 
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which contains also the reference to John Rogers, 
cited by his biographer. I have traced extracts 
from only seven other papers of the 22 which are 
preserved ; but there are several names and notes 
which must have been derived from information 
which has not been preserved among the State 
papers. One fact about the names which are here 
annotated should be of special interest to us as 
members of the C.H.S., viz., that by far the largest 
number of them are Independents or Congrega- 
tionalists: a fact, which, I submit, is an uncon- 
scious compliment to our denomination. Out of 61 
ministers whose names and connections I have 
traced, 40 were Congregationalists, 7.e., just two- 
thirds of the whole. The other third is made up 
of 8 Presbyterians, 7 Baptists, and 6 Fifth Monarchy 
men. About two of the Presbyterians indeed, 
Matthew Mead and Richard Laurence, it is open 
to question whether they should not be reckoned 
as Congregationalists. And all the Fifth Monarchy 
men are certainly Congregational in their polity ; 
no finer exposition of Independency could be 
formulated than that of John Rogers in his 
Bethshemesh, though none of us would endorse the 
wild polities of those noble men. The six men- 
tioned in the Spy Book are Rogers, Strainge, 
Skinner, Glasse, Powell, and Helmes. The Baptists 
informed against are, of course, ‘ violent Anabap- 
tists” of the extremer sort. There is also a group 
of ten “Scots Ministers” and ‘“Sectaries,’ who 
evidently found a home more or less permanent, 
of whom we should like to know more. They are 
David Anderson, Caitnesse or Dundas, Macquair, 
Andrew Robinson, Simson, John Levinson, Robert 
Trail, John Knave, John Browne, and Garner. 
With regard to the geographical distribution of 
their places of abode, several are mentioned as 
having found refuge for a time in various places 
in Holland, though their English connections are 
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also noted. But naturally all detailed information 
concerns those who are still living in England, 
though most are “lurking” in as complete secrecy 
and obscurity as they can achieve. Comparatively 
few are living in “the countries’ —‘‘ the provinces”’ 
as we should say; and these are all within easy 
distance of London. The most distant are not 
more than 60 or 70 miles from the metropolis. 


[To be continued] 


The Spy Book 


(S.P. Dom. Miscell. 26) 


On Back— 


2 
NAMES MISCELLANEOUS | 2 
IOIO | | ee 


A 


ANDERSON}, a Scots minister. Keepsa private meeting w™ a people 
at Branford. Gilberts? was Pastor to them heretofore— 
dwells at Walton upon Thames, where he was _ last 
minister [67. 50]. 

ALDEN”, a Lawy” in Irel*’, & formerly Advoc* Gratt in Ludlowe’s 


time there. a familiar of Ludlowe’s, & now entertained 
by y® L* Lieuten* at a yearly pencon. 


ALEXANDER® meets w many at Rochester [88. 73]. 


AupEy‘ (an assistant to Houlcroft), lives 3 Miles from Royston at 
Mildred, where are convencons of many hundreds both 
Independ® & Baptists (88. 73]. 

{over page) 


Aupgey‘’. An Assistant to Houle Croft & °Lock who rides by turne 
w*» ye sd Lock into Harfordshire, Cambridgeshire & 
Bedfordshire to gather concorse of people to their 
meetings [88.73]. 


4, Anderson, David; ej. from Walton-on-Thames, see Cal. iii., 307. ‘‘ Branford” 
evidently Brentford. 

3. Gilberts ; i.e. Thomas Gilbert, ej. from Ealing, see Cal. ii., 446-7. 

2%, Alden, Philip; in a letter to Arlington, written two or three years later, the Earl of 
Orrery says: ‘‘ At Liverpool the fanatics of Ireland were represented by Lieut.- 
Col. William Moore, and one Mr. Blood, and Mr Alden’’; and the Duke:of 
Ormond’s son called Blood and Alden ‘‘two most notorious villains of this 
country.” 

3. Alexander, Edward, M.A., ej. from E. Wickham, Kent, see Cal. ii., 358. Licensed in St. 
Martin’s Orgars, 1672. , 

4. Audey, elsewhere spelled Audes; 7.e. Joseph Oddy, M.A., ej. fellow of Trin. Col., Cam- 
bridge, see Cal. i., 275-6. Licensed at Cambridge and Cottenham, 1672. 

5. Houlecroft; i.e. Francis Holcroft, M.A.,ej. fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, see Cal. 1.. 

_ 969-62. Licensed at Cambridge 1672. 
6. Lock, Thomas; ej. scholar of Trin. Col., Camb. Licensed at Meldrett, 1672. 


is 
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1] ES 


BILLINEs (Coronett) dwells at Milbanke Westm*® a dangerous, 
active Quaker. 


Capt. BRowNE! at y® Flower de lys in Lumbard Street at a Silke 
man’s house, towards y® upper end neere Grace church 
Street. a very dangerous person ed, Potters: 


Brent of Greenwich (Kent) a Majo* und* y® Comittee of safety, a 
violent anabaptist, a plowman, great w™ Welden of that 
1] Country. 


Barker’, Pastor, dwells neer y® Bridge & meets at Soper Lane, 
and some times at Mr. Willetts?!" house in St, Laurence 
Lane near Gild hall [88.73]. 


Brace, (Pastor) meets at Mr. Cobbs!!, and sometimes at Mr. 
Bermonts’ who dwell in Southwarke [88.73]. 


BERMONT”, (Pastor) meets at Cobbs, & has meetings at his owne 
house in Southwarke [88.73]. 


Brokes!® (Pastor) meets at Mr. Shawers, Saile maker in Tower 
Wharfe, sometimes at one #Palmers, “Wise & 1*Holmes’s 
who dwell allin y® Fields on y* left hand neer Moregate 
where y® Quart®® hang, where there is suspected some 
persons of note lye Dormant, viz, Coll. Danvers!”, Coll. 
Gladman, Mr. Wollaston. The field is named Phines- 


r] berry [88.73]. 
Barrvetr (Pastor) often meets w multitudes at Gravesend | 88.73]: 


Bourne, at Arnheim [Sir J. Williamson’s hand]. [85.71]. 


Bripces® hath a Church at Yarmouth & corresponds w® Burton 
an excepted person. 


7. Browne, Capt.; of the ship, ‘* Rosebush,"’ see Pepys’ Diary 31st July, 1662. 
8. ‘Ed Potter’? must mean that information about Browne was given by him. He was. 
an ‘Intelligencer,’ z.e. Spy, living in Garden Lane, Westminster. 
9. Barker, Matthew, M.A.; ej. from St. Leonards, Eastcheap; see Cal. i., 144-6. Licensed 
in St. Clements, Eastcheap 1672. 
10. Bragg, Robert; ej. from All Hallows the Great. See Cal.i., 83, and Walt. Wilson i., 208. 


11. Cobb; ? if ejected from St. Thomas, Southwark. See Cal.i., 191. 


12. Bermont; probably Wm. Berman, Bearman, or Bereman; ej. Lecturer at St. Thomas, 
Southwark. See Cal. i., 191. 

13. Brokes; i.e. Thomas Brooks; ej. from St. Margarets, Fish Street. See Cal. i., 150-3. 
Licensed in Lime Street, 1672. 

14. Palmer; probably Anthony Palmer; ej. from Bourton-on-the-Water. See Cal. ii., 231-2. 
and §.P. 67-54. Licensed 1672. 

15. Wise, Laurence; ej. from Chatham Dock, Kent. See Cal. ii., 325. A Baptist. 


16. Holmes. Nathaniel, D.D. (otherwise Homes); ej. St. Marty Staining; see Cal. i., 149, 
Licensed in Horse Shoe Alley, Bunhill Row, 1672 (Or query Camshaw Helmes,. 
see note 42 infr.). 3 

17. Danvers; Colonel in Cromwell's army; see S.P. 74-58, S.P. 81-32, and Pepys’ Diary, 
5th August, 1665. 

18. Bridge, Welham, M.A.; ej. from Yarmouth. See Cal. iii., 19, # 
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CAITNESSE, a Scotchman, intimately acquainted w® Lawrye y° 
Merchant (his old maid knowes much of him. 
he dwells a little beyond Ratcliffe church, hard by Gun 
Alley next doore toa shoomakers. Broth" in law to Mr. 
Roe (formerly Minister) a Schoole master in Christ 
Church within y® Cloisters can tell of Caitnesse. 
Severall of y° Ld. Generalls old Souldiers know Caitnesse. 
He knowes Lieut* Coll. Desborough™ & Ellison®. 


CHAFFEY, a new England Preacher lives and meets in Wapping 
[88.73]. 
CaRALL” Pastor dwells neer y® Bridge & joynes w™ y® Independ? 


Church, & meets frequently at Soper Lane?!, & some times 
at Mr, Willetts?!* in St. Laurence Lane near Guildhall 


‘Carrell ’ 


[88.73]. 
1] 


CaLvert (Giles) at y° West end of Pauls a Booksell™ sold many of 
y° 5 mens Speeches (Johnson’s Papers) [67.120]. He must 
have died in 1662-3. for in Oct. 1663, his widow Mrs. 
Elizabeth Calvert widow, has succeeded to him in the 
business at the Black Spread Eagle, west end of St. Pauls. 
{8r. 731]. 

CockaINnE*!, Pastor. Lives in Soper Laine, & has a meeting some- 
times at Mr. Willetts house in St. Laurence Laine near 
Guild Hall [88.73]. 


Coss", (Pastor) dwells in Southwarke & has meetings at his owne 
house, & att Mr. Berm®!? who dwells in Southwarke 


[88.73]. ' ; 
CAUSON® imeets at Deale w™ one Nicholls”. 


CressrETT™ hath frequent meetings at Tyballs*! [88.73]. 


CoLr, very high in Holland, w™ Kelsey & at Rotterdam G2} 
(Separate paper). 

Coe of Southampton & Prescot y® Master of y° Shipp Peter Stoke. 
Shipped tooo armes, pretending to consigne them to a 
Captaine of y®° Tower for his Ma“® service dev. em as 
wodd now they lye in Hill in Rotterdam. 


19, Roe; query if John Rowe, M.A., ej. from Westminster Abbey; see Cal. i., 180. ’ 

20. Cavrall; i.¢., Joseph Caryll, A.M., ej. from St. Magnus by London Bridge; see Cal.i., 
146-8. Licensed in Leadenhall Street 1672. 

21. Cockaine or Cockayn, George; ej. from St. Pancras, Soper Lane; see Cal.i. Several 
conyenticles were held in Soper Lane. 

Dla, Willetts; query if the same as described in §.P. Dom. Car. II., 81.44. 

22. Nicholls; 7z.e., Charles Nicols, sometime of Adisham, Kent; see Cal. ii.,318. Licensed 
at Adisham, 1672. 

93. Cressett, Capt. John; acted as Licence Agent in 1572. 

24. ‘Lyballs; i.e., Theobalds, between Waltham and Cheshunt. 
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DessporovueH” in Holland dwells neare Roterdam [85.31], [85.71 
‘at Arnheim’ ]. 

DUCKENFIELD, they are 3 Broth’$ all offic’ in y® Army. 
Coll. Fo. Duckenfield a stout Fellow, now in Ireland 1663 
marryed an Exchange woman, commanded y® Foot at 
Winnington Bridge” 1659 [81.75]. 
Majo" W™ Duckenfield in Ireland, 1663, marryed Franklins”® 
daughter ov"? ag* Salesbury House an Exchange man 
[81.75]. 
Coll. Rob. Duckenfield, marryed Fleetwoods”’ sister & 
hath an Estate at Duckenfield hall in Cheshire [81.75]. 
All 3 dangerous Fellowes. 

DurantT®> meets w* one Ventris” in & about y® Citty of Canterbury 
—members to their Church are &c. vid Lré v (Ventris) 
[88.73]. 

Davip® (Pastor) at Dover (? Mr. Davis [88.73]). 


Cott. Danvers!’ at Newington in Harfordshire & meets at y® 
Lady Hartups*! there [88.73]. 


a preacher in Engl? a high phanaticke. Mr. Daniela hatter 
upon y® Bridge knowes of him. 


DiER®, 


24a, Desborough, Col. John; brother-in-law of Oliver Cromwell. 

25. Winnington Bridge, about a mile from Northwich in Cheshire. But query, is not 1659 
an error for 1648? 

26. Franklin; query, is this Robert Franklyn, ej. from Westhall, Suffolk; see Cal. iii.. 291-4. 

27. Fleetwood, Charles; son-in-law of Oliver Cromwell. ‘ 

28. Durant, John; ej. from Canterbury Cathedral; see Cal. ii., 321. 

29. Ventris, Thomas, M.A., ej. from St. Margaret’s, Canterbury; see Cal. ii., 321-3. 
Licensed at Canterbury 1672. 

30. David; doubtless John Davis, ej. from St. James’s, Dover; see Cal. ii., 326. 

31. Lady Hartopp; i.e., Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Fleetwood and Bridget Ireton, mée 
Cromwell; wife of Sir John Hartopp, of Freathley (? Freeby), Leicestershire. 
ee. a no Newington in Hertfordshire; Stoke Newington, Middlesex, is 
intended.] 

32. Dier; i.e., Samuel Dyer, M.A., ej. from All Hallows on the Wall; see Cal. i., 86. 


E 


ELuison Lieut’ Coll. dwells in Holland neare Roterdam. frequently 
w Desborough 1662.-- 


F 


Forses® formerly a Minister in Glocester, a Scotishman. Caitnes 
Rawden his wifes mother lives neare Henley upon Thames. 
in Bucks 
win towne lodges behind Abchurch goeing into Sherburne 
lane for Cannon Street upon y® right hand beyond y® 
Church. his Landlord keepes a Shop in Popes head alley. 
enquire of Henley Coach where it stands for M* Forbes. 
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His sister is an Apothecaryes & wife ov’ ag' Warwicke 
house in Holborne & at M* Johnstons in Gr. Inne lane &c. 


Fitz* Coll’ is at Roterdam w Kelsey &c. [85.71] 


33. Forbes, James, M.A., ej. from Gloucester Cathedral; see Cal. ii., 249-51, Licensed at 
Gloucester and Stinchcombe, 1672. 
34. Fitz; probably Col. Thomas Fitz, commandant at the Tower in 1659. 


S. G 
Goopwin® (Dr.) dwells about Bunhill [88.73] 


{r. Gopa*sson*® dwells usually at Egerton hall win 6 miles of 
Canterbury, lodges in Hansdon house neare D™* Commons. 


direct y°® Lett® to be left at y° 3 Kings at Whetstone in 
Canterbury. [? 69.38] 


GREENHILL*’, Pastor of y® Independ' Church & meetes w® Meade*® 
in Ratcliffe & Stepney twice a weeke [88.73] 


GRIFFETH®, Pastor. Lives in Broad Street, & meets at Mr. Wittells 
in S* Lawrence Lane neer Guild Hall. [88.73]. Also 
mentioned by R. Th. [67.120]. 


Guipe, a Layman, an Elder to Samuell Bradleys Church, who broke 
from him by Straying, & meets w™ Minse® at Redriffe & 
Horsley downe (Southwarke) [88.73]. 


Tuo : Goopwine*® (Pastor) os in y° fields on y° left hand neere 
Mor’gate, where y® Quart™® stand, & meetes often w™ 
D*™ Owen vid. (0) [88.73 ] 


G.assE" (Pastor) a Layman meetes often neer y® Beare Garden 
called Maiden Lane [71.48] 


GLADMAN meets frequently at Tyballs [88.73] 
Gromes, Capr. at Rotterdam [79.99] [85.71]. 


35. Goodwin, Thos. D.D.; sometime President of Magdalen College, Oxford; see Cal.i., 
2 


36. Godarson ; Lesy Daniel Gotherson. Letters of his are in S.P. Dom. Car. ii., 79-101 and 
81-77. 


37. Greenhill, William ; ej. from Stepney Rectory; see Cal. ii., 468-70. 

38. Meade, Matthew ; ej. from Shadwell Chapelry; see Cal. ii., 461-7, and C.H.S. Trans., v., 
116- 1. 

39. ie ct t.e. George Griffith, A.M., ej. from St. Bartholomew’s Exchange; see Cal. i., 

107-9. Licensed in Addle Street, 1072. 

40. Minse; probably Francis Mence; see Cal. iii, 515. 

41, Glasse ; a Fifth Monarchy man, closely associated with Vernon, Strange, Skinner, 
‘and Danvers; see §.P. Dom. Car. ii., 449.33. 


H 


Heimes®”, a violent projecting Comonwealth’s man. acquainted 
intimately w Forbes® & Palmer“. hath a great influence 
upon y°® gathered Churches. 
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Horwoop* (vid. K) 

HEBRON (Majo") an old Army man, dwells at Waltham upon 
Thames [67.120 ] 

PauL Hosson, lodges at one Washburnes a Salter in B’§gate street, 
neare y® Cath. wheele Inne 1663. 

HELMES” meets at his house, one Shawes a Sailemaker in Tower 
Wharfe at one Wise” and Palmrs™“, who dwellin y® feilds 
on y° lefthand neer Moregate, vide Lre B (Brookes) 


‘Pastor’ 
[88.73] [67.54] 
HaMon dwells in or neare Arthersden [? Bettersden [88.73] 
Harrup. The Lady Hartup*! lives at Newington in Hartfordshire 
[88.78] 
Hares”, lives ateBrikendenbury“ near Harford [88.73] 
Carr. Heatu. A Mile & % from Hartford [88.73] 


Houtcrar?’ lyes at Widdow Haukes att Barly” in Harfordshire 
who hath meetings of 300 at a time. The sd Houldcraft 
meets w many hundreds at Cambridge [88.73] 

Hauxs*. Widdow Haukes dwells at Barly in Harfordshire. [88.73 j 

Mrs. Homes, 
Mrs. Homes att y° red Lyon a Grocers Shop in S* Laurence 
Lane. is y® great Patronesse of y° worst of People now in 
London & Ewell in pticular. 
Mrs. Holond Corn his wife & Mr. Sheldon Prisoner in y® 
‘Tower who married Hollands*® Daughter. 
Mrs. Homes now or lately paid & discharged y® Rent for 
y° house w® Thomas Goodwin lives in, att Bone Hill 
beyond y° Artillery Ground near Cherry Tree Ally. She- 
has a greate Estate & spends it among those y° lie in waite 
to disturbe y® Peace of y® Kingdome. She is a frequent 
visitor of y® Prisons, & encourages & confirmes those that 
are in greatest opposicon to y° Government. Her chéife 
Serv® is called Browne who ’tis thought was one of y°® 
Rump Parliam’. Her Cash Keeper confessed in six months 
after her Husband died she gave away 800'—1is no 
wonder, for she gaines w™ her money severall from y° 
Church dayly, & under p*tence of Charity corrupts many 
& wanting people. 

42, Helmes; probably Camshaw Helmes, ej. from Winchcombe, Glos. ; see Cal. ii., 256 


43. Horwood i realy HE WCod, a merchant at Mile End. By mistake the accountisinserted 
under letter K. 

44, Brickendenbury is usually spelled Brickenden Bury. Brickenden or Brickendene is a 
townsbip in the parish of All Saints, Hertford. 

45. The Hawkes were a considerable family of yeomen, of whom Stephen Hawke, as patron, 
presented the eminent Puritan, Andrew Willet, fo the benefice of Reed in 1613. 
Barley is at the N.E. corner of Herts. Query, was ‘‘ Widow Hawkes" Catharine 
widow of James Hawkes, whose daughter Grace married John Day, of Barley, 
about 1631. See Friends H.S. Tr. viii., 109. 

45a, Holond, Corn. is evidently Cornelius Holland, M.P. for Wendover in the Long Parlia- 
ment. One of the king’s judges, attainted as a regicide 1660, escaped abroad, 
and ‘died peaceably in his bed.’’ See Rogers’s Life and Opinions of a Fifth 
Monarchy Man. 
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JouHNson*, a late Chaplain of y° Usurpers. dwells 1662 at y® further 
end of Grayes Inne lane upon y° right hand in a rowe of 
New buildings y® second doore, a great acquaintance of 
Mr. Sprigs, & knowes where he lives. vid—Johnstons 
Exam. 


Jessey“” meets often at one Tho. Goodwines & D* Owens in y° 
fields neer to Moore Gate where y® Quart’ hang (Pastor) 
[88.73]. 
The sd Jessey meets also at y® Lady Hartups*! at 
Newington. [88.73] Harfordshire dead 1663 “ary [died 
Sep 4, 1663]. 


Joice*, who tooke y° K. fro y® Isle of Wight, is in Holland [85.71 ] 


46. Johnson, Francis (N.B. not Johnston); ej. from the mastership of University College, 
Oxford; see Cal. i., 257. Licensed in Gray's Inn Lane, 1672. 

47. Jessey, Henry, M.A., ej. from St. George’s, Southwark; see Cal. i., 129-135, and B. Dale, 
Yorkshire Puritanism, 227-30. 

48. Joice; no doubt Cornet Joyce, who escorted the king from Holmby to Newmarket; so 
the note in the text is incorrect. 


iK 


Harwoop. Jo. a merch‘ at Mile end Green, a factious and dangerous 
Independ* & y® comon Facto® for all y° Merch® trading. 
especialy to N. Engl* who uses constantly to’ cov’ & 
disguise y° Shipps Goods & persons of those of y® opinion, 
in their voyages & passages, so as y° Offic’s of y° Customes 
&c at Gravesend & oth" places are by his interest & mony 
corrupted to slipp y® Oaths, w® otherwise ought to be 
tendered to all persons going out &c 

Mr. Scott. 


KNOWLES”, an Anabaptist Minister, a good Scholl’, & a trading 
man, now in Amsterda maintained by y° Churches, & one 
Thibalds (his Elder) in Tow’ street correspondeing w™ 
him (to him Mr. Riggs was recomended by Theobalds) 
Knowles dwells in Wapping 322. crapbe, aug, 28, 1663. 


KENTISH Pastor of y° Independant Church dwelling in Wapping, 
& meets often there [88.73] 

KELSEY in Holland w™ Desborough &c 1663 at Rotterdam [85.71 ] 
[79-99] 

Aug, 28. 

N.E.—In 88.78 we have also Mr. Kiffen, pastor 

49. Knowles: ¢.e. Hanserd Knollys, the eminent Baptist confessor; see Neal, History of 
the Puritans iii., 362-5. 


-50. Kentish, Richard; ej. from 8t. Katharine’s in the Tower; see Cal. i., 138 and iii., 512. 
Licensed in Wapping, 1672, 
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Lawryr, Merch‘ in Sherbourne lane, intimately acquainted w™ 
Caitnesse (Dundasse) corresponds w Dundasse from 
Rouen & w™ y® L? Warriston® when abroad 2470 

Licur? An assistant to y® Independ* Church convérses w™ Slater®? 
& Kentish, meets in Wapping. & dwells in Thames 
Street. right ag* Beare Key. [88.73] 

LaURENCE*’, heretofore President of y® Usurpers Counsell who 
hath frequent meetings in Chason®* [? Cheshunt] at y°® 
Nonnery* [88.73]. 

Locx®. Assistant to Audes* who take turnes to ride into Harfordshire, 
Cambridgeshire at Hitchkin & Pauls Walden, and at 
Bedford, at Shefford, & Romney & at Bedford at Shefford, 
& Romsey [88.73] 

Livesey at Arnheim [85.71] (‘Sir Mich. Livesey’ ‘in Arnam’ 
[80.17]). 

LaWRENCE® a Minister. is employed by y® Congregated Church at 
Yarmouth, frequently into Holland [85.71]. 


50a. Sir Archibald Johnstone, Lord of Session by the title of Lord Waristown, was a zealous. 
Covenanter, a Scottish Commissioner at the Westminster Assembly, resolute 
against Erastianism, Lord Clerk Register of Scotland under Cromwell, and a 
member of Cromwell’s House of Lords. Charles II. seems to have hated him 
with exceptional malignity. It seems likely that the information here 
summarized led to his arrest and execution; see Wodrow’s Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland, bk. 1, sect. 4. 

51. Light, John; ej. from some unspecified place in Dorset; see Cal. ii., 175. See also 
Original Records. The text fills an important gap in his history. Licensed 
in Thames Street. 1672. 

52. Slater, Samuel; ej. from St. Katharines in the Tower; see Cal i., 137-8. Licensed at- 
Walthamstow, and ‘‘ in any licensed place,’’ 1672. 

53. Laurence; query if Edward Lawrence, ej. from Baschurch, Salop; see Cal. iii., 139-40. 
Licensed 1672 as a ‘‘ General’’ Presbyterian teacher, 

54. **Chason’’ ope be Cheshunt. “The Nunnery’’ was beside the western loop of the 
river Lea. 

55. Lawrence; evidently a different person from 53; probably Richard Lawrence, ej. from 
Trunch, Norfolk; see Cal. iii., 15. 


MVM. 


Macguarr®™ a Scotsminister banished dwells at Leyden in Holland. 


MraAbDE*s, Pastor of y® Independ* Church, meets twice a Weeke w™ 
Greenhill at Ratcliffe & Stepney. [88.73] 

Minze a Layman & Elder to Sam. Bradleys Church who broke 
from him by reason of Strainge, & meets w™ Glide at 
Redriffe & Horsley Downe [88.73] 

CoRNETT MEDLICOTE®® dwells in y® fields neere Moorgate where y° 


Quarters hang  Cheoast Herts | 
Masters” meets at Theobalds. [88.73] 


56. This is evidently a misreading or misunderstanding of the passage in 8.P. 88,73. 
Medlicote dwelt at the Nunnery, Cheshunt, where Helmes, Palmer, etc. met. 
They, not he, dwelt near Moorgate. ke 

57. Masters; probably Joseph M., who in 1672 had a general licence as a Baptist teacher. 
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NEEDHAM® (Mantenout) practizés Physicke in St. Thomas Aples, 


holds no great caball w™ y°® disaffected, tho’ much courted 
to it, is not very zealous, but only despaires of grace fro y® K. 


NICHOLLS” (Pastor) who hath multitudes y* meet w him at severall 
times & places in Adsham, Deale, Dover, Sandwich, 
Wingham, Nonnington [88. 73] 


(‘Maunsfield in ye Minories’ (85.74) 


58. Needham; Marchmont Needham, M.D.: a pamphleteer renowed for his politica 
versatility. 


Oo 


D® OweEn®® (Pastor) dwells in y® Fields on y® left hand neer 
Moregate where y® Quarters hang, & meets often w™ 
Goodwine [88.73 ] 


59. Owen, John, D.D.; see Orme’s Life: The informer did well to link his name with that 
of Goodwin; they were the twin stars of Congregationalism. 


P 
Ep. Porter?’ in Garden lane, in Westmin’, in Petty France, (Intellig.) 


PaLMER" (Pastor) meets often at one Shawes Sailemaker in Tower 
Wharfe, and likewise at Palmers“, Wise!’, & Mr. Helmes** 
who all dwell in y® fields on y?® left hand neer Moregate 
where y® Quarters stand where there are severall noted 
persons supposed to lurke vide Literam B. (Brokes) 


which mentions also 
[88.73 & first on this part of 
thelist ‘Mr. Perkins’ 
PowrELt an Elder to Vanisser Powell®® meet often together at 


Darford in Kent [88.73] 
PoLTER meetes at Deale w™ one Nicholls”. [? Potter [88.73]] 


60. Powell; query if Thomas Powell, ej. from St. Sidwell’s, Exeter; see Cal. ii., 35. He was. 
“described in 1669 as preaching in Cherry Tree Alley, Bunhill, and as *‘a Tey 
factious man.” 


R 


RAWDEN formerly employed in y® Posthouse for y® Island letters, 

dwells in Devonshire about Exester, knowes Forbes & 
Jopnstor® Caitnes, of great intelligence both in Citty & Country, a 
Papers. favourite of Desborough 


Ropinson® (Andrew) a Scotts Quaker, dangerous young fellow. 
carryes lres between London & Edinb. comes frequently 
to Mr. Lawryes [67.120] 
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Riccs® Mr. (A Minister, &c) his wife dwells on y® backeside of y® 
Falcon on y® bankeside but in all searches for him Wee 
must not search there but elsewhere in Holland now [?i.q. 


Edw. Riggs alias Rich. Smith [74.99] at Rotterdam 


Aug. 28, 1663] 
[slip of paper, stuck to left hand page] 
Mr. H (or N)arson® 


Mr. Toll joyne togethe:* 
Mr. Cox Hars meetes att his owne house & in 
pastors Bunhill feilds. 


Cox in thames streete soper-brig 
Mr. Toll chepeside. seaven starres. 
Rocers (Pastor) of a Church, dwells in St. Mary Madlens Parish, 
practiseth Physicke. & meets often at his owne house 
[88.73] 
Rirren® (Pastor) meets often at Coale Harbour in Thamestreet 
[88.73 Kiffen ] 
D® RicHarpson® engadged in y® disturbance of Yorkshere 1663 
In* Custo™ in temestreete Merch‘ is his Broth* 


‘61. Robinson, Andrew; probably the A. R. of Edinburgh mentioned in Fox’s Journal, who 
: finally emigrated to New Jersey. 

62. Riggs, Edward; sometime chaplain to Admiral Blake; silenced at St. Margaret’s, 
Thanet; see Cal., Cont. 547, and Palmer, N. M. ii. 340. 

63. Harson or Narson ; query if Thomas Harrison, licensed as a Baptist in Petty France, 
Bishopsgate, 1672. 

64. Cox; query if Benjamin Cox, Baptist; see Neal, History of Pwritans, iii., 411-2. 

65. Riffen must be an error for Kiffen, the eminent Baptist captain, merchant and pastor. 

66. Richardson, Dr.; probably Edward Richardson, D.D., ej. from Ripon; see Cal. iii., 445-6. 


r] S 

SpriG, a Minister & great creature of y® late Usurpers. Mr. Johnson 
knowes him intimately 
Sprig was a great acquaintance of S" Hen. Vanes, & 
Ludlowes (Vid. Johnson) 

Sruson” a Scottish Minister banished, dwells at Leyden in Holland 


[67.54 1] 
SABERTON (Cap*) an active discontented old Souldier now Steward 
1] to y° Ea. of Pembroke [67.120] 


SLATER” Pastor of y° Independant Church, dwelling in Wappin, 
& meets often there [88.73] 

Spricce dwells w® the Lady Say at Crawford win 2 Miles of 
Darford in Kent, & persons of quallity meete at her house 
& (Mr. Strainge) 

SrrRaINGE™ meetes at y® Lady Hartups*! at Newington in 
Harfordshire [88.73] 

Car™ SPENCER hath frequent meetings at Tyballs [88.73] 


Cap™ SKINNER® an Assistant to Strainge®’ meetes at 
Brickendenberry*‘, at Goodwine, Hailes®, on Sunday & 
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meets 2 or 300 at a time, & y® other Sunday meets at Mr. 
Youngs house at Rush green or at Cap* Heaths a mile % 
this side Harford [88.73] Tatton nits 

STEELE is att Roterdam—63 [85.71] 

67. Strainge: Fifth Monarchy man; closely associated with Vernon and Glasse; see note 41. 

68. Skinner, Captain ; also a Fifth Monarchy man. 

69, Hailes,Goodwin. S.P. Dom. Car. ii., 99.7 reports a Baptist conventicle of 500 persons 
at the house of Heales at Brickington Bury. In 1694 a licence was sought for the 


house of Joshua Hailes, in the liberty of Brickenden; see Urwick, None. in 
Herts., p. 539, 


Cap® TavERNEK” meets at Deale w™ one Nicholls” [88.73] 
THEOBALDS an Elder in Tow’ street, corresponds w™ Knowles 


Ls > 
TILER [85 -71 ‘nath within 6 woekes last brought armes into England from Holland &e’ ] 


THORNE” once Minister at Weymouth. frequently employed by 
those at Roterdam. Tiler &c [85.71] 

70. Taverner, Capt.: evidently Samuel T., reported in 1669 as teacher in a Baptist conven- 
Yee at Dover. His house was licensed in 1672, with Richard Hobs, Baptist, as 
eacher. 

71. Thorne, George; see Cal. ii.; 161-4. Being outed from Weymouth in 1660, he was 
presented to Radipole, and ejected thence in 1662. Licensed at Weymouthin 1672. 

r 

VenNING” (Pastor) meets at Cobbs & Bermants house in 
Southwarke [88.73] 

Ventris” (Pastor) meets frequently in & about Canterbury w™ one 
Durant?® (Major Broadnax, Capt Munnings, Cap* Mascall, 
Capt Lee Hatter, M™ Scot Esq’) are members to their 
Church [88.73]. 

72. Venning, Ralph, M.A., ej. from St. Olave's, Southwark; see Cal. i., 174-5. Licensed 
1672 in St, Clement’s, Hastcheap. 

73. All these are reported in 1669 as ‘‘abettors’’ of an Independent conventicle at Canter- 


bury. The last four, though laymen, were licensed as ‘“ general’’ teachers in 
1672. 


Ww 

Witirams (Luke. Capt) a furious Comonwealths man dwelt 
formerly in White chappell, now in Southwarke 
[67.120 R.T. ] 

WELDEN Ralph of Kent, an implacable enemy to his Ma** Governm' 
a Comonwealth’s man cunning, industrious, sober &c. 

Wise Meets often at his owne house & at one Wises! & Helmes’s*® 
in Morefields and at one Shawes at Tower Wharfe [88.73 ]. 
vide Lerr B. Brookes 

WOLLASTON meets frequently w™ great Company at Tyballs. [88.73} 


Waitt Coll. at Rotterdam in Holland 63 [85.71] 


N.B.—In 88.73 ‘Mr. Ward’ is mentd.c ‘ Coll Danvers &c, as meetg. at Lady Hartup's. 
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Scotts Sectaryes 
In Holland 166 att Rotterdam 


M* Jo. Levinston” 
Ros. Trait! 
Jo. Krave ejected themselves & malicious sectaryes 
Jo. Browne? 
— GarNer® 


JAMES SMESON“’ 


\ 
Roeiiicrerneee at Utrecht ejected themselves 


Disaffected persons in Holland 


Jo. Levencstron® 
Ros. Trait 
Jno. Knave”® Scots Menesters in Rotterdam 


Jo. Browne” 
— GARNER® 


99. ‘*Knave’’ is John Neve, also called Nevey and Nevay, etc. ; banishedin December, 1662, 
for refusing to abjure the Covenant; see Wodrow, Sufferings, etc., as above. 

80. ‘‘Levinston’’ and ‘‘ Jo. Levengston’”’ doubtless stand for John Livingston, ** the mightiest 
evangelist Scotland ever saw”; banished in April, 1663; died at Rotterdam 1672. 

81. Rob. Trail, the elder; chaplain to the first Duke of Argyle; banished December, 1662, 
for refusing the oath of supremacy, but permitted toreturn; died at Edinburgh, 
1678. 

§2. Jo. Browne must be John Brown of Wamfray; banished in December, 1662, and died at 
Rotterdam. 


83. Garner is probably James Gardiner, minister of Saddle, who with the other banished 


ministers settled at Rotterdam. 


g SON*? ° : ai! oe 
Nel aaa ; in Utrecht ejected Scots Ministers 


Maso® Bourton head of y* Brownists church at Roterdam 


77. Simson is James Simpson, minister of Airth in Stirlingshire. Arrested, imprisoned, 
and banished in 1660, settled at Utrecht, and died in exile in Helland. See 
Wodrow’s Sufferings of the Church of Scotland. 

78. Macquair is Robert McWard, first editor of Rutherford’s letters; one of those who 
ordained Richard Cameron—whose violent death he is said to have foretold in 
detail. Died at Rotterdam 1681; see Wodrow’s Sufferings of the Church of 
Scotland, i., 207-8, 213-14. 


Y 


YounG lies at Rushgreene neare Harford 


[on slip of paper] 
fitz world 
Waltham — Maxey 


Williamson’s Spy Book 25 


On 
| 


Goparson*® in Towne 


Ricecs in Holland 
in Cumberland 


ALDEN #i7ve, Philipps 
Meeting places 


MoorFiELps. Between little Moorfields & Moorlane at a house in 
y° middle of a Garden belonging to one Samson, a 
Hamborough Merch*t is a meeting. one way goes out of 
Tenter alley, & anoth” way goes to Otway Garden 


London | 

M® SLaTER® Hevmes'® NICHOLLS” 

M® Kenrisn™ DaANveERsS" TAVERNER™ 
LicuT® GLADMAN Cawson®™ 
CHAFFEY WOLLASTON POTTER 
CARALL” GoopWINE® Davis” 
BARKER?® D® OWEN” DANVERS" 
CocKAYNE”™ JEssEy” Lapy Hartup 
GREFETH® GuassE”! CoORNETT Mep.icotr*® 
Brace” POWELL” HeELMEs” 
Coss” SPRIGGE PALMER" 
BERMONT” BARTLETT LAWRENCE® 
VENINGS® ALEXANDER?® CoLu. GLADMAN 
GLIDE™ HaMon CRESSETT” 
MinzeE” DuRaANnrT® WOLLASTON 
ROGERS VENTRES” SPENCER 
Brooxkes® MUNNINGS”® SKINNER® 
PALMER” MascaL_L® HaILes® 
Wise” LEE® YOUNG 

ScotTrT® HEATH 
®>HOULCRAFT 


74.0% ede, aust be Calamy’s ‘‘ Mr. Glyde” (iii., 309), ej. from some unspecified place in 
urrey. 


75. Cawson, Thomas; either T. C. senior, ej. from St. Bartholomew Exchange (Cal. i, 
250-3); or T, C. junior, son of the former, licensed in Westminster 1672, died 1677. 

HovuLcRAFT® 

Winpow Havukes“ 

AuDEY? 


AupDEyY? } 
Locxk® 
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Congregationall Ministers & Teachers 


D® Goopwin® | 
-D® OweEn®? ( 
M® Jounson*® 
PALMER! 
Brooxes'® 
KIFFIN® 
CocKaIN™ 
ANDERSON’ a Scotts minist* 
GriFFritH® preacher at y° Charterhouse 


ministers 


GutTER feignes himself & — ted by allowance of y® King 
M’ Proyes July 366) & is frequent Edm* Squibb &c 
Geo. Puiuipes & so calls himselfe is our friend, & to be heard of 
at y® little Red lyon in Fetter lane or at Roger 
Houldsworths at Rickmansworth neare Roore* parke 
PIERRE certain als St A. Doeharus 66 


Inside cover at end 


Meeting places Z 

London Sectaryes Z 
Scotts in Holland X . 
Disaffected in Holland X 


* Query if error for Moor Park. 


Editorial 


UR Annual Meeting will be held in the Council Room at the 
Memorial Hall on Wednesday, 8th May, at 4 p.m. It is 
earnestly hoped that as many members as possible will 
endeavour to be present. 

We tender very hearty congratulations to Mr. C. Burrage on 
the publication of his two substantial volumes on The Early English 
Dissenters in the Light of Recent Research. The first volume: History 
and Criticism, is substantially the thesis presented by him to the 
University of Oxford for the degree of B. Litt.; the second is a 
collection of about 130 documents, many of them heretofore 
unpublished, on which the thesis is grounded. ‘These are printed 
with careful regard to the strictest literal accuracy, and strongly 
contrast with the crude “copies” which were formerly accepted 
as material for history. Mr. Burrage aims at rigid impartiality, 
and in so doing reaches conclusions which will not be pleasing to 
some Baptist enthusiasts. Thus he completely overturns some 
local traditions by shewing conclusively that, while individual Ana- 
baptists were resident in England in the sixteenth century, they 
were mostly if not exclusively foreigners; and that there is no 
evidence of any Baptist church in England before that gathered 
by Thomas Helwys in 1612. Another point of greatinterest which 
Mr. Burrage emphasizes is the distinction between the older 
Barrowist Separatists and those whom he calls Congregational or 
Independent Puritans ; the separatism of the latter arising not from 
schismatic wilfulness or intolerance of spirit, but from the necessities 
of their position. Of these Henry Jacob is regarded as the prot- 
agonist, Robinson’s later and wiser judgement having been moulded 
by his influence. It may be that Mr. Burrage’s views on this 
point and some others may not meet with universal acceptance ; 
but the evidence by which he supports them can never be altogether 
disregarded, and they seem to relieve several worthy men of the 
Commonwealth period from charges of inconsistency which have 
often been brought against them. We cordially recommend the 
book to all students of Nonconformist history. 

* * * 

The History of English Nonconforinity, by the Rev. H. W. Clark, of 

which at present only the first volume has appeared, promises to 


(Trans., Vol. V., No. 5, p. 259) 
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take a high place in our historical literature. It would be unfair to 
pass judgement on an incomplete work ; but we are impressed by 
Mr. Clark’s evident desire to present fairly the views and motives 
of those with whom he most emphatically disagrees, both as to 
opinions and acts. He assigns to Wiclif a larger share in the 
inception of Nonconformity than is recognized by most historians. 
We hope to review the book more at length when the second 
volume appears. 


* * 


Almost at the moment of going to press we have received from 
the Rev. F. I. Cater a sixpenny pamphlet entitled Northamptonshire 
Nonconformity 250 Years Ago. It was written by Mr. Cater at the 
request of the Northants Congregational Association, and contains, 
after a brief historical introduction, a concise account of all the 
ministers in the county who were ejected in 1660 and 1662, and of 
the ministers and meeting-places that were licensed in 1672. It is 
to be regretted that similar concise memorials have not been 
prepared for all those counties which have not more elaborate 
histories of their respective Evangelical Free Churches. 


* * * 
We hope next year to give our readers a faithful copy of the 


Evans List of Dissenting Churches (1717-1729), in Williams’s 
Library. 


j 
‘ 
: 
j 
: 
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A View of English Nonconformity in 1773 


(continued from page 222) 


LANCASHIRE Church Min. 12 
t Acrinton I I 
2 Berry I I Did 
Zu Bacup |... I I 
4 Blackburn i I 
Sy Bolton)... 2 2 2 2 
6 Blakeley I I ey al 
7 Chowbent , RT I Let 
8 Cloughtold in Rosendale ne) A I 
9 Charley apn AL I Lay 
10 Cockey.. I I a ll 
11 Darwen.. I I tl 
12 Doblanenear Newton Heath I I el 
13. Elswick.. I I awl 
14 Forton ... I I 1by 8! 
s5 Gatacre.. I I Lal 
16) |Gerton %.. MRSA T ee 
17 Goodshaw Chapel Rosend? I I 
18 Hawstead Hill Ca: I 
19 Green Acre I I Lira 
20 Hindley oes I I eal 
21 Horwich Ct I I NS 
22 Holcomb I I wal 
2omeriilclitt.<' I i 
24 St. Helens I I Le 
25 Houghton Tower I I ie yaN 
26 Knowsley I 1 
27 Lancaster 2 2 ie 
28 Liverpool is 6 3 4 
29 Manchester 4 5 3 4 
30 Monton.. I I ales ral 
31 Ormskirk | I I le 
32 tPreston and Walton 2 i wane 
I I Lit 


33 Prescott 


iS) 
iS) 
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Church Min. Pe B. 
34 Platt Pao I Tee 
35 Park Lane I I ee 
36 =Rottlinstall it I ig 
37 Rivington I I He i 
38 Rochdale I I val 
BO ANISby: I I ae 
40 Rainford I I eee 
41 Stand I I Le! 
42 Tottlebank I I Tay 
43 Tunley I I Log 
44 Toxheath Park I L Lee 
45 Ulverston I I ie 
40 [Welton] cancelled 
47 Whitworth 46 I I Lear 
48 Walmsley I 1 
49 Wharton I I Ll 
50 Warrington : 2 D Lie ie pe 
51 Tockholes near Blackbur[n] I z Le 
61 60 47 46 14 14 


+ Walton and Preston are ye same congregations, meeting alternately at 
these two Places under the care of y® same Minister, at present vacant. 


The Numbers in these several Congregations, Mr. Holland writes, are not 
easily assertained [sic]. Some fix on y® average number 200, others 300. I 
rather (says Mr. H) incline to y® latter. 


Petitioning Ministers 


Philip Holland, Bolton 

John Brownlow, Park Lane 
near Wigan 

Wm. Davenport, Hindley near 


do. 
Wm. Enfield, Warrington 
R. Meanley, Platt near Man- 
chester 
Manches- 
\ ter 


R. Gore, 

Ralph Harrison, 

W. Bond, Stand near do. 

John Hughes, Bury 

Henry Walkden, 
Wimondhouses near 


Samuel Park, Prescot 

Thos. Astley, Preston: now fixed 
at Chesterfield, Derbyshire 

H. Holland, Ormskirk 

R. Gordon, Little Lee, at 
Gataker near Liverpool 

Rd. Bolton, Monton near Man- 
chester 

Sam Mercer, Chowbent 
near Wigan 

Rob. Smalley, Darwen near 
Blackburn 

James McQuhae, Tockholes 
near do. 


Clithero John Rawlins, Hoghton Tower 
Sam]. Brabrook, St. Ellens near near Preston 
Prescot Abrm. Hallat, Forten near 


Tadlock Mather, Rainford near 
Ormskirk 


Garstang 
B. Harrison, Lancaster 
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Petitioning Ministers (continued) 


John Owen, Wharton near 
Bolton : also Warrington 

Wm. Gaskell, Rivington near 
Chorley 

+Geo Walker, a tutor at 
Warrington 

Thos Barnes, Cockley near 
Bolton 

John Pope, Blakeley near Man- 
chester, resides at Stand 
near do. 

John Atchison, Gorton near do. 

Jos. L. Siddall, Chorley 

tJonath Hodgskinson, Bolton 

John Aspinal, Walmisley 
near do. 


James Evans, Horridge near do. 


tJohn Pilkington, Walton near 
Preston 


+These are not connected with any particular congregation. 


Danl. Tunstall, Elswick near 
Preston 

Rob. Lewin, Liverpool 

Philip Taylor, do. 

N. Clayton, do. 

Wm. Harding, Toxteth Park 

Thos. Threlkeld, Risley near 
Warrington. 

tJohn Aikin, ‘Tutor at War- 
rington 

John Nuttal, Goodshaw Chapel 

Charles Bamford, Accrington 

James Miller, Blackbourn 

John Hayhurst, Baccop 

kd. Whitaker, Rattensdale 

Thos. Clayton, Cloughfold 

Josh. Valentine, Chowbent (re- 
sides at Chowbent, preaches 
at Holcomb) 

Mr. Holland at Bolton 


Pupils at Warrington. 


Will. Hassal 
Rob. Alderton 
Thos. Harrox 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
1 Ashby de la Zouch 
2 Arnby=Armsby ... 
3 Earls Shilton 
AW HOXLOM: .. 
5 Frethby 
6 Harborough 
7. Hinchley 
3 Kibworth 
g Leicester 
10. Lutterworth 
11 Loughborough 
12 Mount Sorrel 
13 Narborough 
14 Sheepshead be 
15 Suttonin y® Elms 
160 Temple Hall 


(49) 
Jos. Smith 
James Pilkenton 
John Yates (6) 
Church Min. 1% B 
i I ee 
I f Fig, a 
I I Tease 
I if 1 1a 
I I heat 
I I Ae al 
& I 2 1 i 
I 1 
4 4 LAN EPR 
2 2 ESP? 
2 3 see byez 
2 I 1 LR 
I I Tat 
2 I 1 Tur 
I i Thy hE 
I 1 
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17 Wigston ; 
18 Castle Donnington 
19 Kegworth 
20 Dysworth 
21 Packington 35 
22 Barton in y* Beans 
23 Catby 
24. Hugeglescoat 
25 Markfield 
ZOWNOUCHI A or 
27 Great Leak 


[To the italicized names the following note is affixed, 
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Church Min. 12 B. 
I it Jill 

I I it rf 

I I 1 I 

I I 

I I Te ys 
I 2 iy 2 
I 2 Hr 2 
I I 

I I 

iL if 

I I 
36 28 Gite) 21 16 


relating also to 


Melbourn and Little Allwm in Derbyshire, Long Ford in Warwickshire, and 


Kirby Woodhouse in Notts. : 


‘«It may be proper here to bring to view and give an 


account of some Protestant Dissenters who are but little known, but who are 


likely to make a considerable figure among our churches.” 


which is of some length, deserves to be printed in full. ] 


Petitioning Ministers 


H. Worthington, Leicester 

A. Broadley, Loughborough 

J. Dethick 

Ben. Hewson, Frethby 

Stepl. Addington, Market 
Harborough 

J. Wheatley, do. 

Tho. Hirons, Narborough 

John Dowley, Lutterworth 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
wT Boston). 
24.) IBXOR VET boc et 
3 Billingaye alee 
4 Butterwick and Epworth at 
5 Burgh near Spilsby Hot 
6 Corningsby 
7 Donniton and Aster sats 
DUELS te ies 
9 Gainsborough ... 
10 Gosberton and Spalding 
1m Horncastle 
12 Kirting near Brigg 
13 Killinghame 


Hen. Davies, Wigston 

John Philips, Hinkley 

John Grimley, Louthborough 

Joseph Dunisthorp, do. 

Nath. Pickering, Disworth 

John Tarrat, do. 

Sam]. Deacon, Catby or 
Hugglescoat 


John Yates, do. (16) 
Church Min. iat 
2 2 ides il 
I I 

I I Bint 
I I 

I 2 

I 2 

2 2 

I I 

I I seed: 
I I 

I I 

I I 

I I 


ae a 


The “ Account,” 


See & 
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Kestead... 
05) Lincolin'.:. 


16 Lutton near Holbeach 
17 Maltby ... 

18 Sutton Huttoff 

19 Stamford a 

20 Tetney near Gunisby 


Timberland near Totter- 
shall... 


205 
Church Min. |e B. 
I I Ah sal 
I I am al 
I il TT 
I 
I na | 
I I rie 
I ity al 
I I Teel 
23 24 O16 17 18 


Petitioning Ministers 


Wm. Thompson, Boston 

M. Underhill, do. 

John Dunkley, Kirkstead Abbey 

H. Proctor, Stamford 

Gilb. Boyce, Coningsby 

Wm. Young, Bourn 

Thos. Kidd, Coningsby 

J. Anderson, Gosberton and 
Spalding 

. Thos. Melbourn, Fleet 

Thos. Rustling, do. 

Wm. Coats, Donington 


LONDON 


Within the Walls, 
Bury Street I. 
Crosby Square, [not in y® 
list I.] 
3 Cripplegate, 2 Cong., one 
7th Day, B. 
4 Camamile Street I. 
5 
6 


No 


Carter Lane P. 
Cannon Street [ Elliot not 
in List I.] 
7 Devonshire Square B. 
8 Founders’ Hall, Loath- 
bury I. 
g Haberdashers Hall I. 
London Wall Scotch 
Church P. 


Hen. Pool, Lutton 

J. Thornelly, Dunnington 
B. Thornelly, Burgh 

Geo. Kemp, Munksthorp 
John Crauford, Malby, 

G. Bratley, Tetney 

J. Proud, Lincoln, Clifton 
J. Hownath, Killinghame 
Jonath. Watson, Kirton, Brigg 
Ed. Foster, Butterwick 
Jos. White, Sutton Huttoft 
Saml. Dixon, Timberland 


11 Little East Chip [sic] P. 

12 Little St. Helens P. 

Mugwell Street P. 

14 Miles Lane, Cannon Street I. 

15 Old Jury P. 

16 Pinners’ Hall, 3 Cong., 

Dieta. 

Poor Jewry Lane P. 

18 Postern, London Wall IJ. 

19 Salters’ Hall P. 

Without the Walls, as far as 
the Bills of Mortality. 

Hampstead P. 

Stepney I. 


Rosemary Branch Alley, 
G. M. Fields B. 


22 
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23 


Rose Lane, Ratcliff or 
Limehouse B. 

Barbican, Aldersgate 
Street B. 

Brandford, Middlesex P. 

Battersey, Surry, (the 
minister B.) I. 

Enfield P. 

Pavement, Moorfields I. 

Unicorn Yard, Tooley 
Street, B. 

Red Cross Street I. 

Snow’s Fields, Southwark, 
[not List] I. 

Queen Street, Radcliff 
Cross P. 
Little Aliff Street, G. M. 
Fields, [not List] B. 
Ratcliff Street, [Ende not 
in List] B. 

Rotherhith Road P. 

Clapham, Surry I. 

Walthamstow, Essex I. 

Eagle Street, Holborn, 
[Gifford not List. B.] 

Edmonton, Middlesex P. 

Old Street, [Griffis not in 
List. I.] 

White Row, Spittle 
Fields I. 

Hannover Street. P 

Wells Street, Oxford Road, 
[Seceder, not List. P.] 

Petticoat Lane. [Hall not 
in y® List. B.] 

Old Gravel Lane, Wap- 
ping I. 

Rotherhith Road, [ Hutchin 
not in y® List B.] 

Jewin Street [Hughs not 
y° List B.] 

Peckham, Surry, P. 

Islington I. 

Princes Street, West- 

minster I. 
Bethnel Green I. 


52 


Gainsford Street, Black Fields 
Langford, B. [not in y® 
List] 

Broad Street, Wapping P. 

Nightingale Lane, East 
Smithfield I. 

Woolwich, Kent B. 

Mill Yard, G.M. Fields 7th 
Day B. 

Ditto [Scot not in y® List] 

Debtford I. 

Crown Court, Covent Garden, 
Scotch Church P. 

Great Aliff Street, G.M. 
Fields P. 

Hackney P. 

Ditto ae 

Leather Lane, Holburn P. 

Peter Street, Soho, Scotch 
Church P. 

Black Street, Horsley Down I. 

Hare Court, Aldersgate 
Street I. 

Crispin Street, Spittle Fields I. 

Near St. Georges Church, 
Southwark I. 

Artillery Lane, Spittle Fields I. - 

St. Thomas, Southwark P. 

Little Wild Street B. 

New Broad Street, Moor- 
fields P. 

Globe Alley, Park Street, 

Southwark [notin List. P.] 

Queen Street, Southwark, 
[not in List. B.] 

Red Cross Street, [Stevens 
excluded y® List. B.] 
Stratford, Essex [Scriven not 

in y® List. P.] 

Stoke Newington I. 

Hoxton Square I. 

Hammersmith P. 

Swallow Street, Piccadilly, 
Scotch Church P. 

Bartholomew Close [not in 
y° List. P.] 

Park Street, Southwark P. 
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81 Sidenham, Kent P. 84 
82 Fetter Lane, Holburn I. 85 
83 New Court, Carey Street, 86 


Lincoln Inn Fields I. 

[ Wells Street near Well- 87 
close Square, Matlock 
not in y® List] 
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Maze Pond, Southwark B. 

Tooting, Surry I 

Bow Lane [Seceder, not in 
y® List. P.] 

Bull and Mouth near Alders- 
gate Street, Sandiman- 
ian, [not in y® List]. 


N.B. Those mark’d as not in y® approved List are such eccentrick irregular 
Preachers and Societies as are in no connection with either of the Denomina- 


tions. 


Some are a Reproach to any religious profession; many of them from 


a factious turbulent spirit have broke off from y® Churches they were in com- 


munion with, and but few of them do much credit to Christianity. 


[This 


censure appears to be altogether too sweeping. ED. | 
From this list the number of regular Congregations of Protestant Dissenters 
in y® Cities of London and Westminster and ye Borough of Southwark appears 


to be as follows, viz :— 


Presbyterians 19 


Congregational 18 
Baptists 13 50 


Eccentric Irregular ones :— 


Baptists 


Presbyterians 4 
Congregational 5 
8 


4 


The rest within the Bills of Mortality are put down in their respective counties. 
In the year 1715 the state of y® dissenting congregations in ye Cities of 
London and Westminster and Southwark appears by Mr. Neal’s list to be as 


follows, viz :— 


Presbyterians 28 


Congregational 21 
Baptists 25 44 


Irregulars 2 


A list of ye approved ministers of the three Denominations at Dr. Williams's 


Library, Red Cross Street, December 1772. 


Presbyterians. IL 
t Dr, Amory P Old Jewry 
2 Mr. Amner+ Hamstead te 
3. Mr. Bailie* P 13 
4 Mr. Joseph Bradshaw* P 
5 Mr. Matt BradshawP iat 
Brantford 15 
6 Mr. Bush+ P Enfield 16 
7 Dr. CalderP Poor Jewry 
Lane 17 
8 Mr. DavidsonP Queen 18 
Street, Radcliff a0 
g Dr. FlemingP Pinners Hall 
to. Dr. FordyceP Mugwell 20 


Street 


Dr. FlexmanP Rotherhith 
Road 

Mr. Gillibrand+ P Edmonton 

Dr. HarrisP Hanover Street, 
Long Acre 

*, Hunter, London Wall 

r. JonesP Peckham, Surry 

. KippisP Princes Street, 
Westminster 

-, LangfordP East Chip (sic) 

. LorimerP 

r, Muir, Broad Street, 
Wapping. 

. Oswald, Crown Court, 
Covent Garden 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Dr. 


Mr. 


Mr 


Dr. 
Dr. 
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. J. Palmer, New Broad 
Street 

. Patrick, Peter Street, 
Soho 

. PickburnP 

. PickardP Carter Lane 

- PopeP Lether Lane, 
Holborn 


. PriceP Hackney 
a Priore, Great Alith ot. 


G.M. Fields 


r. RatcliffP Poor Jewry 


Lane 


r, Read* P 


. ReesP St. Thomas, 
Southwark 

. SpilsburyP Salters Hall 

. Smith, Silver Street 

. Stephen, Little St. Helen 

. Stopford+ * P 


-. Trotter, Swallow Street, 


Piccadilly 
. TaylerP Carter Lane 


-, TurnbullP Hammer- 


smith 


. Wattson, Park Street, 


Southwark 


*«. WhiteP Old Jewry and 


Hackney 


r, WilliamsP Sidenham 


. WilliamsP Highgate 
Independants. 

. Barber, Founders Hall 

Brewer, Stepney 

Garten” — 

ColeP * 

ConderP Pavement, 

Moor Fields 

John Farmer* 

. Hugh Farmer+ P 
Walthamstow 

Fisher* P Hackney 
Furneaux+ P Clapham 


Mr. FordP Miles Lane 


Dr 


GibbonsP Haberdashers 
Hall 


I2 


13 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Laas 


Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
IDG: 


Hargrave* + P 

Hitchen, Whites Row, 
Spitalfields 

HillP Old Gravel Lane, 
Wapping 

JenningsP Islington 
Kells, Bethnal Green 
Mayo, Nightingale Lane, 
East Smithfield 


, Olding, Debtford 

r. S. PalmerP Hackney 
r, Phillips 

. Pitt, Black Street, 


Horsley Down 


. Popplewell, Hare Court, 


Aldersgate Street 


-, Porter, Camamile Street 


Potts, Crispin Street, 
Spittle Fields 


. RichardsonP Artillery 


Lane 


-, Rogers, near St. George’s 


Church 


r, SavageP Bury Street 


StaffordP New Broad 
Street 

TollerP Mugwell Street 
Towle, Postern, London 
Wall 


. TownsendP Stoke 


Newington 


. VennerP assistant at y°® 


Weigh House 


-, WebbP Fetter Lane, 


Holborn 
WiltonP Tooting, Surry 


-, Richard WinterP New 


Court, Carey Street 

John Winter+ P 
Baptists. 

BaskervilleP Lime House 

BritainP Church Lane, 

Whitechapel 

BrownP Pinners Halli 

BoothP Rosemary Lane, 

G.M. Fields y 
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5 Mr. BalkleyP Barbican 12 Mr. NobleP Mill Yard, G.M. 
6 Mr. ClarkP Tooley Street, Fields 

Southwark : 13 Mr. Reynolds, Cripplegate 
7 Mr. Craner, Red Cross 14 Mr. Russel* P 

Street 15 Dr. StennettP Little Wild 
8 Mr. Jenkins+ Street 


g Dr. JeffriesP Pinners Hall 16 Mr. Thompson* P 
to) 6 Mr. McGowen, Devonshire 17 Mr. WallinP Maze Pond, 
Square Southwark 
ir Mr. McGregor+ P Woolwich 


Those given in Italics [M.S. ‘‘ Marked with a red line”’] are not Dissenters 
on y® Principles of religious Liberty. They are members of y® Scotch Establish- 
ment, and as such have no objection to ecclesiasticle Shackels [szc] & Im- 
positions. They acknowledge another authority in Matters of Religion beside 
that of Jesus Christ, and are yet to learn y® first Principles and grounds of 
Separation from All Establishments which alone can render persons worthy the 
name of Dissenters. Our Successors will see with astonishment that Church- 
men and y® avowed Friends of an Establishment, have been so long permitted 
to have a voice in y® deliberations of professed Dissenters; and will scarce 
Know which to wonder at most, the Modesty of y® former, or supine careless- 
ness and indifference of y® latter, in what relates to their own essential and 
important interests; in which Churchmen can with Decency and Propriety 
have no manner of concern. 

* Have no settled Congregation. 

+ Are 4 or 5 miles or more from the City. 

P Such who concurred in y® application to Parliament: in all, 65. 


MIDDLESEX Church Min. Ps B. 
t Bethnal Green I I al 
2 Brantford 2 I Le 1G 
3. Edmonton I I Al 
4 Enfield i 2 a 
5 Hammersmith l I ay iy! 
6 Highgate I 1 ied 
7 Hamstead 1 I ito ih 
8 Hackney... 2 3 2.3 
g Islington I I iy 
10 Limehouse I I 1 ll 
tr London, including West? and iG 
South, vid Lond. : &c..... 50 87 38 72 {2015 
12 Stoke Newington .. : I I eel 
13 Newington Green... foi fi [earl 
TA Molepncy. -.. aoe Shores I teal 
The einer |... Ai Arne! 1 ae 
16 Ponders End fs I I eG Fi 
17 Uxbridge “He I I a ee 
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The dissenting Congregation at Sfazms was reduced so low as to be obliged 
to break up about 4 years ago, and y® place is now (1773) in y® possession of 
the Methodists. 


Petitioning Ministers. 


Willm. Rutherford, Uxbridge John Allen, D.D. do. 
Saml. Till, Enfield John Thawyer, do. 
John Herries, London John Barrett, Brentford 


The Pupils at Hoxton. 


Bristow Cooper C. L. Moody 
Thos. Edgley Ed. Lomas 
John Jervis Lionel Brown 
Thos. Morgan Wilm. Walters 
John Kirkup Geo. Cadogn. Morgan 
J. Manning Will Warner 
Thos. Cooper John Heap 
B. Peckford A. Gregson 16 
MONMOUTHSHIRE Church Min. Bs B. 
1 Abergavenny 400 I 1 he 
2 Aberystwyth 600 I I is Peet 
3 Baszaleg BOO 1: 1 ria 
4 Carelean ZOO MI I id peas 
5 Hanaver Langatwg 200 I I Hey 
6 Llanewarth 600 1 I iy Bae 
7 Mynyddyslwyn 4oo I 1 La 
8 New Inn & Usk 400 I I 1d 
g Newport & Carw Hill goo 1 I Lid 
to Ponty Pool & Polaine I.200 2 2 ey! Tee | 
B. 600 
Ir Penmain (Presb.) 400 I aml 
12 Usk & Langwin 300 I 1 T. 2 
13 13 Clad 6 6 
Petitioning Ministers 
g ‘Thos. Saunders, Newport o Evan Harry, Blaene 
iz Philip David, Penmain o David Jones, Penygarn 


10B Miles Harry, Pontypool 
4 Thos. Philips, Caerleon 
6 Caleb Harris, Llanwenarth (10) 
3 Evan Davies, Bethesda 
Miles Edward, do. 
2 Edmund Watkins, Blaene 
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NORFOLK Church Min. PB: B. 
1 Bradfield I I peel 
2 Claxton I I Gy at 
3 Denton I I Le 
4 Downham 34 I I 1 
5 Guestwick & Hunworth I I Ty a 
6 Great Eliingham & Carlton 1 I at Bio 
7 Hapton formerly 
Long Stratton I it Eval 
8 Lynn Regis I I su 
g Mattishall I I ‘Lal 
to Norwich 4 6 2 4 Derm: 
1x Oldton formerly Irmingland I I th 3h 
12 Shelfanger & Rushall I I it pag Rt 
13 Worstead I I Tear 
14 Wymondham : I I le ell 
15 Yarmouth & ee 4 5 23 By Bs 
16 Ingham I I 
22 24 13 16 9g 8 
Petitioning Ministers 
Saml. Newton, Norwich Thos. Howe, Yarmouth 
Rob. Forsaith, do. Thos. Whiteside, do. 
Saml. Fisher, do. John M. Benyon, do. 
Hen. Finch, do. Ed. Trivet, Workstead 
Thos. Bocking, Denton John Sparkall, Ellingham 
Wm. Meylor, Wymondham Alex. Sparkall, Ingham 
John Fletcher 
Anth. Mayhew, Linn Regis (15) 
John Coster, Mattishall 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE Church. Min. 12) B. 
1 Arthlingborough ong i I Tey 
2 Ashley ... Sor et pk I Leal 
3. Barton 200 son 1 
G 
4 Braunston ape seen We I it al 
PG 
5 Buckby, Long 3 3 Al Zee 
G 
6 Burton Latimer con Ty an 
7 Corby ae Spam 1 
8 Creston sag pop I Ven il 
g Crick 1 1 
to Daventry I I 1h | 
II I I ea 


Floor & Wedon ise 
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12 Glen; Month: Lect: 


well attended ... 


G 
13. Harringworth I I i, i 
P. 
14 Kettering 3 3 Doel 212 
15 Kilsby 2 H 1 I 
16 Middleton Cheny I I aia 
17 Moulton I i ry 6 
i8 Northampton 2 2 Legh Ly ha 
19 Oundle 2 2 282 
20 Potters Pury I I Ie cal 
21 Ringstead I 1- Toe 
22 Rode I f te L 
23 Rowel I I 
24 Rusden I 1 Xgl 
25 Towcester I 1 
26 Walgrave 5B I 2 a2 
27 Weldon Month: Lec: 
well attended ... 
28 Welford : I I Lad 
29 Wellingbro’ 2 2 Zz 12 
30 Weston I I esol 
3t Yardley Bee Relies I Lear 
32 Yelverstoff: a Meeting 
House, but y® Hearers 
are occasional or belong 
to Welford ... 
37 BK 21a 16 16 


Ashley & Corby are supplied by one minister, Mr. Bacon preaches every 
morning at ye former & at y® latter in y® afternoon. 

Mr. Strange y® Paedobaptist Minister of Azisby preaches one Lords Day 
afternoon & y® next in the evening at Crick, at other times at Kilsby, 


Petitioning Ministers 


Moses Gregson, Rowell 
Wm. Wright, Oundle 
Richd. Denney, Backby 
Wm. Hextal, Northampton 
John Fuller, Kettering 


Thos. Orton, Wellingborough 


I. Strange, Kilsby 
Saml. Bacon, Ashley 


John Carver, Wellingborough 
Saml. King, Welford 
Will. Warburton, Creighton 
Caleb Ashworth, Daventry 
John Wood 
Michael Hook, Branston 

Q. vid Devon 


Thos. Pratt, Wellingborough 


(15) 
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Students at Daventry 


Thos. Belsham 
Harry Hunt 
Thos. Toller 
John Langdon 
J. Larkcom 

T. Tommas 

J. Taylor 

T. Rawlins 

H. Worthington 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


Alnwick 

Berwick 

Branton 
Bavington 
Birdhope Craig . 
Crookham 

Etal 

Falstone ae 
Framlington ate 
10 Hexham & Martin 
11 Horsley 

12 Harbottle 

13 Kirkley 

14 Lowick 

15 Morpeth 

16 ~North Shields 

17 Newcastle 

18 Stanwardine 

1g Windrington 

20 Wereinford 

2t Wooler 

22 Haltwesel 


CN ONBW bh 


Ne) 


E. Dewhirst (now Oswestry, 
Salop) 

S. Fawcett 

B. Carpenter (now Bloxom, Oxon) 

Sam Say Toms (Harborough) 

John Cooke 

John Bowdon 

John Evans (Ludwell, Wilts.) 
(16) 


Church Min. Pp B. 
3 3 33 

4 4 A 

I I Paste 

I I Led 

I i jaa 

I I Pet 

L Me doul 

I J esl 

I I hil 

4 4 ah Ze 
if I 1 Wp ype 

I I ert 

[ I Ne ay 

I I eee 

rf I ell 

I J Wael 

10 g 8) I 
I J Ie Dh 

I I Tenge 

I 1 ie a! 

2 B 7 il? 

I I ra 

40 39 ah eHl 2) 2 


Mr. Baille Minister of ye Congregation without Sally Port in Newcastle is a 
Burger Seceder; & Mr. Graham Minister in y® Close is an Anti Burgher 


Seceder. vzd Durham 


Petitioning Ministers 


Samuel Lowthion, Newcastle 

James Richardson, do. 
ames Murray, do. 

John Baillie do. 


Isaac Wood, Crookham 
John Gardner, Berwick 
James Williamson, do. 

Will Buckham, Branton 
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Petitioning Ministers (continued) 


M. Graham do. 
James Shields, do. 
Will. Davidson, do. 
And. Ogilvie, do. 


Wm. Wright, Alnwick 
Thos. Monteith do. 
Ed. Hall, Lowick 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


1 Kirby Woodhouse 
2 Arnall oncea aeons 
3 Collingham 

4 Keyworth [by several, 


uncertain] 


Mansfield 


Moor Green once a fortnight 


Selson once a month 
Sutton Ashfield 
10 Soudon once in 3 weeks 


5 
6 
7 Nottingham 
) 
9 


tt Thurgoton at 
12 Tuxford once a month 
Longford 


Alex. Wilson, Wooler 

Patrick Crichton, do. 

James Murray, Harbottle 
Thomas Smith, Haltwizel 
Rob. Trotter, Morpeth 

Isaac Robinson, North Shields 


(21) 
Church Min. Pz B. 
I i I 
I i 
I I I 
I I 
ri I Dc 
I I Lal 
4 5 3 4 I 
I 1 
D 2 bo L 
I { 
I I I 
I I 
I I I 
17 13 Sai 9 


? 


6 


Moor Green: Mr. Gallom, their settled pastor, preaches there & at Ilkeston 
in Derbyshire alternately. Mr. Malkin of Alfreton, Derbyshire, supplies Selson 


once a month. 


’ Petitioning Ministers 


J. Milne, Nottingham 
S. Stratham, do. 
John Alleston, do. 


J. Simpson, do. 
I. Winter, do. 
OXFORDSHIRE 
1 Banbury 
2) a Bicester 
3 Bloxham 
4 Burford 
5 Chippen Norton 
6 Coat 
7 Henly 


Rich. Hopper, Nottingham 
Edwd. Williams, do. 

Peter Emans, do. 

E. Haywood, Mansfield 


(9) 
Church Min. Ps B. 
I I Pi! 
I I i ree | 
I I beh 
I af 
I 1 
I I I 
I I 1 ope | 
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Church Min. ies B. 
8 Hook Norton ... Pare co f I Taek 
om Oxford. ... ass ree, 1 
10 Whitney ie reese 1 
Ir Watlington : I bd 
II 6 8 4 Bg; 


‘‘ At Oxford there is no settled minister ; the person (one Clark) who officiates 
there at present professes himself a Baptist. Some years ago he was ordained 
by a Greek Bishop. After various changes he was lately baptized most 
ridiculously (by a weak brother) in his canonical robes. He appears to be an 
unsettled irregular man, & of a dubious and suspicious character.” 


Petitioning Ministers 
Geo. Hopton (?) Banbury 


Thos. Brabent, Bloxham 
John Lud. Fenner, Bicester (3) 


RUTLAND Church Min. 1 B. 
t Morcott Sas Pee kY I 
2 Oakham Soe bos. 3) 3 Le Bs ”, 
3. Uppingham wrt net A iL 
5 B ant Qo: 


Petitioning Minister 
William Proctor, Oakham (1) 


Mr. Proctor, the Paedobaptist minister at Oakham, supplies the Congrega- 
tions there and at Uppingham on alternative Lord’s Days. 


SHROPSHIRE Church Min. Pe B. 
1 Bridgenorth se Sie" 2 2 Bad I 
2 Brosely shes ota L i Tint 
3 Ludlow I iL 
4 Oswestry I I LiL 
5 Shrewsbury act eS 3 2° 2 Tae 
6 Oldbury near Birmingham = 1 I Ie 
7 Whitchurch sich Al I Wey eh 
8 Wem I I Did 
II 10 8 7 athe} 
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Joseph Fownes, Shrewsbury 
Rob. Gentleman, 
John Pyne, 

Will. Maurice, Bridgnorth 
Hen. Butterworth, do. 


do. 
do. 


Petitioning Ministers 
Thos. Harrop, Wem 
Ebenez. Keay, Whitchurch 
Thos. Morgan, Oswestry 
John Bradford, Oldbury 


(9) 


‘““There were only occasional lectures in a private house at Ludlow; but a 
meeting house was built about 1735, and there was a good prospect of a thriving 


interest. 


But their first minister, a Scot, proving an immoral man, hurt their 


interest; another, ejected for drunkenness, conformed; and a third, being 
a Welsh man & very unpopular, the interest is sunk, it isfeared, past recovery.” 


SOMERSET 
rt Ashwick 
2 Bishops Hall 
3. Bicknal 
4 Broadway 
5 Bridgwater 
6 Beckington 
7 Bath 
8 Croscomb 
g Chard 
to Coleford 
11 Chelwood 
12 Dulverion) 
13 Dunster 
14 Fulwood 
I5 Froom 
16 Glastonbury 
17 Gallington 
18 Ilminster 
19 Kingsdown 
20 Lambrook 
21 Langport 
22 Martock 
23. Milburn Port 
24 Palton os 
25 South Petherton ... 
26 Stogumber 
27 Shepton Mallet 
28 Taunton 
29 Tredax Hill 
30 Temple Combe 
31 Wellington 
32 Winsham 
33 Wiveliscombe 


Church 


SEH N HHO KH RNR KR RERUN AN RS RR 


Min, 


Hx AH te N AN RR Oe 


— 


mee Ne eR eS 


ee DO aS ee 


— 


ee oe) 


Veh B. 
1 
1 
i ea | 
1 
it D eabalaa 
1 
1 Teed 
‘else | 
1 ? 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 Sua es) 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
ica Wat 
1 
2 i al 
it 
1 
] hie ae 
1 
1 
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34 Wells 

35 Wedmore 
36 Wincaunton 
37 Yeovil 

38 Nunny 

39 Crewkern 
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Church Min. 12 B. 
I I ae 
I I 1s iat 
I I 1S ya 
2 2 nal fore ke 
I ¥ Way 
I I suet) 
50 46 BOVeS TALS 


Petitioning Ministers 


Will. Blake, Crewkern 

John Peacock, Broadway 
Richard Parminter, Wellington 
J. Read Harris, Wiveliscombe 
James Kirkup, 's Petherton 
John Frank, Bath 

Willm. Howell, Chelwood 
Rob. Batten, Ilminster 

Thos. Watson, Bridgwater 

P. Gillard, Bishop’s Hull 

John Wall, Taunton 

John Coles, __,, (Fulwood) 
F. Haskell Ri 

Josh. Toulmin ,, 

Charles Gifford, Chard 

Joseph Keach, Ilminster 

Wm. Baker, Martock 

Joseph Ostler, Lambrook 
David Graham, Yeovil 

Evan Herbert, Ashwick 


Ben. Kidda], Shepton Mallet 
James Thomas, Coleford 
kkoger Howell, Beckington 
Thos. Lawrence, Froom 
John Sedgfield, 
Job David, 
David Hughes, Nunny 

David Hughes, Wincanton 
John Collier, Wells 

Phillip Adams, Wedmore 

A. Crisp, Chard 

[Isaac Hann, Up Ottery] Devon 
Rob. Day, Wellington 

Isaac Sotteridge, Paulton 

Sam]. Evans, Crosscombe 
Thomas Chapman, Langport 
Francis Newton, Melbourn Port 
Wm. Youatt, Dulverton 

[John Clark, Cockerton] Wilts 


(37) 


” 
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The Old Meeting-House at Staplehurst 


Kent, has a history of exceptional interest, 

which it is not intended to present at any 
length in the present article. It must suffice to 
say that, during the Marian persecution, Alice 
Perkins, Joan Broadbridge, and Alice Benden, all 
residents in the village, were enrolled in the noble 
army of martyrs; the first being starved to death 
in prison in October, 1556, and the others being 
burned in June, 1557. Ninety years later, between 
the 28rd and “30th of the third month,” 1647, a 
Congregational church was constituted in Staple- 
hurst, with the approval and assistance of repre- 
sentative brethren from the churches at Canterbury 
and Dover; and somewhat later a Mr. Brayne was 
chosen as pastor. Whether the society thus 
constituted had any lengthened continuance is 
unknown. The rector of the parish at this time 
was the Rev. Daniel Pointell, a man of eminent 
piety, great learning, gentle spirit, and moderate 
opinions. He was ejected from his benefice by the 
Act of Uniformity, and under the Indulgence of 
1672 was licensed as a Presbyterian to preach in 
the house of Peter Burren. He died in 1674. In 
the absence of any clear evidence it seems highly 
probable that the fellowship organized in 1647 
had coalesced with Mr. Pointell’s congregation ; 
so that both are represented by the Congregational 
church which has continued, with an almost 
unbroken succession of pastors, from 1672 to this 
day. 


is Congregational church at Staplehurst, 
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The one considerable interval was from the 
death of the Rev. Samuel French, ejected minister 
of Town Malling, in 1694 to 1706, when one Robert 
Murray appears to have been the minister. During 
this time the pulpit was frequently supplied by 
the Rev. Joseph Osborne, ejected minister of 
Benenden, who was living in retirement in the 
village. It was also during this time that the 
old meeting-house with which we are chiefly 
concerned was erected. Among the church 
accounts for the year 1700 is an entry: ‘‘ Received 
10s. of Mr. Linford towards building the Meeting 
House.” In 1701-2 is found: ‘“ Paid to Mr. Allen of 
Rochester, for a copy of their writeings for the 
Meeting House procured by him, £6 6s.” After this 
are regular entries of the rent of £3 3s. a year 
being paid from 1701 to 1766.. The meeting-house 
was either built by Thomas Kipling, or he became 
possessed of it, in 1701; on his decease it passed to 
his widow in 1712; she devised it to the Allens 
and their heirs in gavelkind ; they, in 1763, sold it to 
John Boorman, and he to the Rev. Jacob Chapman. 

Mr. Chapman was related to the Osborne family. 
He was educated in Dr. Doddridge’s academy at 
Northampton, came to Staplehurst in 1740, was’ 
ordained in 1744, held the pastorate above fifty 
years, and died in November, 1795. From a 
commonplace book or diary which is in the 
possession of the church he seems to have carried 
on a small general business in the village. All 
through the entries in this book, apparently jotted 
down as the incidents occurred, there is strong 
evidence of a gratefu) heart and a genuinely 
liberal hand. On December 7th, i763, John Wesley 
visited Staplehurst, was his guest, and preached in 
the meeting-house. He thus expresses his sense of 
the pastor and his work: “Mr. Chapman, who 
loves all who love Christ, received us gladly; at 
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Six the congregation, gathered from many miles 
round, seemed just ripe for the Gospel, so that— 
contrary to my usual custom in a new place—lI. 
spoke merely of the Grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Mr. Chapman on the same date simply 
records: ‘‘Pretious Mr. Wesley preached here.” 
The next year there is an entry in Mr. Chapman’s. 
diary: “October 26. 1764. Pious Mr. Wesley 
preached here on Matthew viii. 2-3.” 

On January 3lst, 1766, Mr. Chapman bought 
from Mr. Boorman of Staplehurst, wheelwright: 
“ All that Messuage, Tenement, or Meeting House 
called or known by the name of the Lower Grove 
or Presbyterian Meeting House,” giving for it the 
sum of £60. From an entry in 1782 it seems that 
he spent £104 10s. in putting it into thorough 
repair. Toward the end of his life he appointed 
the Rev. Thos. Clout, who was his assistant, to be 
his successor; and left to him the chapel, money 
in the funds, three cottages, and a good theological 
library; and Mr. Clout subsequently put the 
property in trust for the church. 

In the vestry of the present church are drawings 
shewing the exterior and the interior arrangements 
‘of the old building, which, if not unique, ° were at 
least unusual. Of these we are enabled to give 
accurate reproductions. Mr. Barling,alate deacon, 
worshipped in it, and remembered it well; his 
grandmother having lived in part of it and 
kept a small shop under one of the galleries. His 
description is that ‘“‘it was part of a carpenter’s 
shop, part grocer’s shop, part dwelling-house, and 
part chapel. A shop and one small room were 
under the north and south galleries respectively ; 
the sleeping apartments were in the attic, while the 
portion used for worship comprised the area and 
two wide side galleries, capable of holding some 
two hundred people.” The arrangement of the 
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‘area seems to have been somewhat peculiar, the 
entrances being from passages on either side, the 
pulpit and reading desk were against the front 
wall, and the communion table stood in the area 
to the left of the pulpit. 

Mr. Clout held the pastorate till 1824. He was 
succeeded by the Rev. Robert Kemp, under whose 
ministry the old meeting-house soon became too 
small. It was therefore taken down, and the 
present church erected; of which the foundation 
was laid in April, 1825, and which was completed 
at a cost of £850. Here the Rev. Thos. Thatcher 
has now ministered for above thirty years, with 
such success that as far back as 1889 extensive and 
costly enlargement had become necessary. 

The above facts have been communicated by 
Mr. J. Watkinson, of Herne Bay; to whose 
courtesy we are also indebted for the accompanying 
prints. 
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The Rise of Lay Preaching in Holland 


reprint of a pamphlet by John Spencer, con- 
cerning the “Lawfulness of Every Man 
Exercising his Gift of Preaching.” To this ‘“coach- 
man,’ and to Samuel How the cobbler, are due 
two express pleas for the right of laymen to preach: 
a right freely exercised in the next few years. It 
may be interesting to see how they were preceded 
a generation earlier in Holland, and how the prac- 
tice was already transplanted to New England. 
The London church of 1592, when its head- 
quarters were transferred to Amsterdam, was faced 
with the practical question: How were its London 
members to be edified, in the absence of Johnson — 
the pastor and Greenwood the teacher? They did 
not see their way to form an independent society 
and choose new officers, therefore they must in 
practice have depended on mutual help. Sucha 
consideration is evidently reflected in the cautious 
language of the 1596 confession: that all God’s 
servants are to bring the gifts He entrusted them 
with, culminating in article 34: ‘That such as God 
hath giuen guiftes to enterpret the Scriptures, 
tryed in the exercise of Prophecie, giving atten- 
dance to studie and learning, may & ought by 
the appointment of the Congregation, to teach 
publickly the vvord, vntill the people bee meet for, 
and God manifest men vvith able guifts and fitnes 
to such Office,” etc. 


Li volume of the Transactions contained a 
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Lay preaching was then regarded as a temporary 
expedient, and was to be under the control of the 
whole body. At Amsterdam, where the pastor and 
the teacher were, it does not appear that other 
brethren had many opportunities to edify, though 
in the church meetings they could lift up their 
voice for discipline. 

A. second body of Separatists arrived next cen- 
tury under John Smyth and Thomas Helwys, and 
before long differences both of organisation and of 
worship revealed themselves, leading to the publi- 
cation of a few pamphlets on these differences. 
Smyth said explicitly that “when the Church 
wanteth an Hldership, it hath never the lesse 
powre to Preach, . . . When the Church hath 
chosen & ordeyned her self Elders, then the 
Church leeseth none of her former powre,’ etc. 
How this worked out in practice we know from a 
letter sent by Hugh and Ann Bromhead to William 
Hamerton, describing the actual worship. ‘We 
begin with a prayer; after, read some one or two 
chapters of the Bible, give the sense thereof, and 
confer upon the same. That done, we lay aside 
our books, and after a solemn prayer made by the 
first speaker, he propoundeth some text out of the 
Scripture, and prophesieth out of the same by the 
space of one hour or three quarters of an hour. 
After him standeth up a second speaker, and 
prophesieth out of the same text, the like time and 
place, sometimes more, sometimes less. After him 
the third, the fourth, the fifth, etc., as the time will 
give leave.” 

Here then we find an open Bible conference, not 
limited to official members of the church. And it 
would appear that, both in theory and in practice, 
this church from Gainsborough pioneered in this 
direction. 

Its sister church from Scrooby settled at Leiden, 
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and had its attention drawn to the matter by a 
book on Persons Prophesying out of Office, written 
by John Yates, of Norwich. To this John Robinson 
replied by The People’s Plea for the Exercise of 
Prophecy, in which he describes his practice: 
‘“‘ After the exercise of the public ministry ended, 
the rulers in the church do publicly exhort and 
require, that such of their own or other church, as 
have a gift to speak to the edificari” of the 
hearers, should use the same.’ 


This book of Robinson’s was printed in 1613; 
next year there was a great local development of 
the principle, which has not usually been studied 
in this connection, but which broke up the rigid 
officialism of the Dutch Reformed Church, and 
presently came into touch with other English 
groups. 


The Synod of Dort met in 1618 and following year, 
and after discussing a Remonstrance presented by 
friends of Arminius against the persecution they 
were experiencing, adopted Five Points of Cal- 
vinism as a test. During 1619 the Presbyteries — 
and Synods were busy expelling ministers who 
refused to subscribe these. One of the earliest 
parishes to be thus deprived of its pastor was. 
Warmond, three miles north of Leiden. When the 
minister was banished, many of his sympathizers. 
withdrew from the parish church and held meet- 
ings in an orchard. At first they were obliged to 
depend on one another ; and, as one of the ruling 
elders was a man of both learning and organizing 
ability, he found the opportunity so congenial that 
when other ministers were sent by the Remon- 
strants, he induced two to withdraw. His point 
was that if ministers conducted meetings, every- 
body was liable to penalties; whereas a conyven- 
ticle of laymen only was within the law. He was 
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thus thinking only of expediency, not of any 
principle. 

Another minister was sent of tougher fibre, and 
declared that he would risk anything rather than 
leave the flock unshepherded. Thereupon the 
elder went a step further and appointed other 
meetings, open to all, where all might take part. 
The minister accommodated himself to the condi- 
tions, came to all such meetings, and took part in 
them. The elder saw more light, and changed the 
place to Rijnsburg, a hamlet three miles away, 
where he possessed a flax house. He also changed 
the time of meeting, and took care not to let the 
minister know. The new move succeeded, and the 
little knot of laymen settled down by themselves. 

So far this was a mere local phenomenon, but it 
persisted here for a century and a half; and it is 
just a little surprising that John Robinson took no 
notice of the establishment of a religious society, 
which so strikingly illustrated the Exercise of 
Prophecy by all. There are three things that may 
explain: these people were all Arminians, while 
he was a staunch Calvinist; they deliberately 
repudiated the very conception of office, or of any 
superiority in an ex-clergyman ; they were Dutch 
and worshipped in Dutch. Yet when we hear of 
aman from Leiden going regularly down a street 
where some of his flock lived, and out into the 
country by the Rijnsburgerpoort, for an established 
Laymen’s Bible Conference, we should like to have 
known that Robinson shewed some sympathy. 

In 1620 the nascent society was visited by John 
Geesteran, ejected from Alkmaar, who gave two 
important turns to the movement. His introduc- 
tion of immersion has no bearing on our present 
theme ; but he preceeded to use his great reputa- 
tion and influence to found similar societies else- 
where. And within a few years there were weekly 
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Bible conferences at Haarlem, Amsterdam, Leeu- 
warden and Norden, established by him, while 
others followed his example in other places. The 
societies were sometimes called after their place of 
origin, Rijnsburgers, as we might label a move- 
ment Keswick; they were also called simply 
Collegiants, Society people. 

If Geesteran was a living leader, the posthumous 
influence of Dirk Volkertszoon Coornhert was 
equally important. He was not only the man who 
inspired the revolt against Calvinism, voiced by 
Arminius, but he had conceived a scheme of Bible 
study, which was republished in 1630, and was 
quickly adopted by the Collegiants. Printed lists 
of texts were prepared for examination at home, 
and meetings were held on Sunday and Wednesday 
to compare notes. These were open to all who 
would acknowledge Christ as the Son of God, and 
shewed the fruits of the Spirit in their lives. And 
everyone who attended was free to expound or 
exhort, to pray or to sing. 

Geesteran and Coornhert were well known out- . 
side the Netherlands, and societies of the same 
description rose in various parts of Germany, 
supplementing the official ministry of the Lutheran 
pastors. In the period of fossilized orthodoxy 
which set in, this Pietist movement did something 
to preserve life; and by the agency of Petrus 
Poiret something was done in other directions. 
But for Englishmen, it is more attractive to note 
certain affinities with the precursors of the Friends. 
Pastor Sippell, of Schweinsburg, writing recently 
in Die Christliche Welt at Marburg, and summarised 
by Isaac Sharp in the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner 
for July 1910, goes as far as to say that there is 
more than resemblance: there is actual derivation. 
He does not, however, shew any external connec- 
tion, whether through a man or through a book. 
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John Murton, one of Smyth’s disciples, in his. 
book Truth’s Champion, apostrophised the Seekers. 
who taught the people “that they need not hear 
preaching, nor read the scriptures, nor live in 
obedience thereto.” As he wrote this in 1617, five 
years after coming to London from Amsterdam, 
but two years before the Collegiant movement. 
began, it is clear that the Seekers did not originate 
from the latter. But it is equally clear that if they 
really taught what Murton attributes to them, 
they passed through a revolution within thirty 
years. For when they became prominent about 
1646, their attitude to the Bible was very different. 
Edwards, of course, did not fathom them ; yet even 
his superficial account has a likeness to their real 
tenets, when he charges them with errors such as 
that men ought to pray and exercise their gifts 
without study, that preachers need no human 
learning. John Jackson, one of themselves, ex- 
plained that they did seek the mind of God in 
scripture, that they sought to stir up the grace of 
God in one another, by mutual conference and 
communication of experience, that they acknow- 
ledged no other teacher but the Word and works. 
of God. In this position we see a remarkable like- 
ness to the Collegiant, and it is conceivable, though 
it remains to be proved, that there was a real 
borrowing. 

Now about 1653 the Seekers largely passed over 
to the new Society of Friends. Three years later, 
William Caton, of Swarthmore, crossed to Holland, 
and actually met several Collegiants, of whom he 
wrote more than once to George Fox in a sympa- 
thetic vein. An instance of the kinship may be 
seen in the pamphlet of 1663, entitled Lammeren- 
krijgh, reporting a debate of a Fleming against a 
Remonstrant, a Waterlander and a Collegiant. The 
points on which the last was allowed to express 
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himself concerned water versus wine, the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit, the rights of laymen, and 
fellowship in Christ. Not only did most of these 
points interest the Friends, but the copy of this 
tract at the British Museum is bound in a volume 
of Dutch pamphlets bearing on the Friends. 
Further, when Fox crossed the Channel in 1677, he 
also recognized some kinship with the Collegiants 
at Amsterdam and Harlingen. 

Study of the Bible by groups of men declining 
any official ministry is thus a common link between 
various sets of earnest worshippers. But there is 
yet one other quarter to glance at: the New World. 

It was not popular to emigrate to the cold shores 
of the north Atlantic, and Elizabeth hit on the idea 
of transporting thither Protestant dissenters, send- 
ing members of the 1592 church to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. They found their way to Amsterdam 
instead, but some of their followers went of their 
own free will in 1618. This led to the more famous 
departure of the Pilgrim Fathers in 1620, and their 
settlement at Plymouth in New England. 


Now, exactly as the 1592 church remained one, 


even when most of its members were in Amsterdam 
but some remained in London; so also the Pilgrim 
church remained one, with most of its members in 
Leiden but a few in Plymouth. And though 
Robinson bade the pioneers not hesitate to choose 
another pastor, they did not, but for nearly ten 
years had only an elder, William Brewster. What, 
therefore, Robinson had advocated as legitimate : 
that all who could use any gift should do so, 
became necessary. Brewster, cf course, took the 
lead, but not till after Robinson’s death did Ralph 
Smith regularly exercise his gifts as pastor. 

More than that, the English Puritans who came 
to Massachusetts adopted the same plan, and John 
Cotton, in 1634, sketching a desirable order of-wor- 


: 
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ship, proposed that if there were more prophets 
beside the elders, the elders should invite them 
or visiting members of any other church to give a 
word of exhortation. 

Thus it may be seen that before How and Spencer 
spoke out in England for lay preaching, this was 
a regular practice in Holland, first among the 
English settlers, then among a large body of 
Dutch, and was presently introduced and justified 
in New England. 

W. T. WHITLEY 
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Preachers in the Netherlands in 1634 


tains miscellaneous documents, many of 
uncertain date, but, in general, relative to 
_ the activities of the year 1635. Number 103 in 
this volume is an account of the Puritan preachers 
in Holland written by a contemporaneous Church- 
man. The document begins with a list, transcribed 
beneath, proceeds to deplore the separations of 
varied factions, and adds a description of the 
practices peculiar to the preachers. 

The interest of the document to the Court of 
High Commission was considerable. Both Dr. 
Stoughton of Aldermanbury and Mr. White of 
Dorchester were suspected, and that apparently 
not without reason, of administration of funds for 
the benefit of disaffected ministers in the Nether- . 
lands and in New England. A list, all but com- 
plete, of the Netherland ministers furnished an 
index of those whom letters from England would 
never thereafter reach unopened and unread. 
From the list are omitted the names of Durie and 
Davenport, and the whole is endorsed “Mr. Forbes 
and Reordinatio, etc.” 

ENGLISH PREACHERS IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


\ ] OLUME cccx. of the Domestic State Papers con- 


Of the Regiments Towns 
Lord Vere Mr. Goffe Amsterdam Mr. Pagett 
Gen. Morgan Mr. Batchelour Rotterdam Mr. Peters 
Col. Pagenham Mr. Day Flushing Mr. Roe 
Col. Herbert Mr. Sclaer Middlesborough Mr. Drake 
— Leyden Mr. Goodyer 
Of the Merchants Hage Mr. Balmeford 


Mr. Forbes and his 
assistant Mr Hooker 
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Garrisons Garrisons 
Utrecht Mr. Fortress Gorichom, Mr. Batchelour idem 
Tergoo Mr. Dayidem __— Dort, A Dutchman wch speaks 
Gittredenberg Mr. Firsby English 
Busch Mr. Gibbins Tiel, Mr. Sclaer idem 
Husden Mr. Widdowes Nimmingen, Mr. Sibbald, 
Bergen Mr. Paine Scotchman 


Desbrough Mr. Parsons Wesell, a Dutchman wch 
speaks English 


“ Now here is Ephraim against Manasseh, and Manasseh against 
Ephraim, and all against Judah,” proceeds the writer. His style 
is lofty, dignified and pathetic, but I venture to “cut the cackle”’ 
and get to the facts. 

Some of the preachers wished for an English Classis ; others for 
complete union with the Dutch Church. ‘Those which make up the 
Classis are Forbes, Peters, Balmeford, Batchelour, Paine, Widdowes, 
Sibbald, Parsons,” all save Forbes and Batchelour recent arrivals, 
“but they and some that be gone are old stigglers in it.” 

“The reasons upon which first, in the year 1621, they got the 
grant of a Classis,and many times since they have desired the 
confirmation of it, are these :— 


(i) That so the struggling and infamous ministers of the Church 
of England, coming hither, may be hindered from preaching to 
the garrisons, thirteen thousand men in number. 

(ii) The French and Walloons have a Classis. 

(iii) Because her Majesty Queen Elizabeth by an act under 
her hand and Seal yielded to the States, that her own subjects in 
this land should not use the forms and discipline of the Church, 
but only conform themselves to the Dutch Church. And this is 
very true that such a Grant was made and is now to be seen. 

“On the other hand to set up disaffected exiles to prevent 
scandal from immigrants is as if in England one set up a College 
of Canters to prevent Rogues. 

“Mr. Payne is a silly common soldier of Lord Vere’s regiment, 
ordained by Mr. Forbes and his brethren. If these got the upper 
hand they would use a new Liturgy which they were preparing, 
until stopped by Lord Carelton, and would suppress all feasts, even 
Christmas, Good Friday, Easter and Whitsuntide. 

“‘ Of those opposed to the Classis some are of the Dutch (faction), 
some of None. Pagett, Fortree, Gribbins, Sclaer, and the Dutchman 
which speaks English are of the Dutch. What Mr. Drake and 
Mr. Roe do is not known. Mr. Goodyer desired to be of the 
Leyden Classis, but they would not have him because of the 
rigidity of the discipline he favoured. 

‘“Mr. Forbes uses no set form in Baptism, the Lord’s Supper or 
Marriage. Mr. Hooker is like to him, but never has had a Lord’s 


Cc 
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Supper at his church at Delph, and will not baptise children, 
because he knows not the faith of the parents. 

“Mr. Paine at Bergen uses the Dutch form translated into 
English, yet much altered according to (that) judgment of the 
English Classis which may be seen written at the end of Mr. 
Paine’s bible. 

“Some use an English liturgy put out by Cartwright (as itis con- 
ceived) which was printed at Middleborough, 1586, cum privilegio 
—perhaps of the Earl of Lesters, then in these lands, whose 
Chaplain Cartwright was. Mr. Goodyer useth it, but Mr. Peters 
perhaps runs the Forbesian way. 

“Mr. Balmeford and Mr. Batchelour (who yet thinks he shall 
suffer gloriously) mangle, pare and purge the English Liturgy.” 


Of the above names the Dictionary of National 
Biography notes: Mr. Stephen Goffe,’ afterwards 
Superior of the French Oratorians and chaplain 
to Henrietta Maria; John Forbes, who died in 
1634, sometime pastor of Delft; Thomas Hooker, 
who died in New England in 1647; an Andrew 
Parsons, who, becoming rector of Wem in 1646, 
was an ejected minister thereafter ; John Pagett, 
who was pastor of a Presbyterian church at 
Amsterdam for 30 years ; Hugh Peters, the “ regi- 
cide”; a Roger Drake, minister of St. Peter’s. 
Cheap in 1653, probably an ejected minister, and 
certainly unmentioned in MHennessy’s Novum 
Repertorium; Samuel Balmford a Puritan divine, 
said to have died about 1659; and Sibbald, a 
Scotchman, tortured and beheaded after Philip- 
haugh. 

If the Dictionary of National Biography be correct 
in its particulars with reference to Peters and 
Forbes, and if these be, as is probable, the preachers 
named in Domestic State Paper CCCX., 103, then the 
date of that document is anterior’ to 1635, under 
which year it is calendared. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK 


1 His brother was a regicide. 
= Probably 1633. 
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The Number of the Ejected Ministers 
(Calamy and Walker) 


a list was given of 482 ministers ejected or 

silenced by the Act of Uniformity; in the 
second edition, 1713, the list was enlarged to 1237. 
In Palmer’s rifaccimento, known as the Noncon- 
formists Memorial, of 1775, it was further extended 
to 19838, excluding most of those who afterwards 
conformed, but also including a few as “silenced 
ministers” whose (nonconformist) ministry began 
after the date of the Act of Uniformity. The list, 
even as thus augmented, is by no means complete ; 
additional names have been discovered by local 
research, in Essex by T. W. Davids, in Herts by 
W. Urwick, in Yorkshire by B. Dale, and in Cum- 
berland by B. Nightingale ; and there is little doubt 
that similar exhaustive inquiry would add to the 
record for other counties. 

Calamy’s second edition appeared in the midst 
of a notable recrudescence of High Church and 
Tory fanaticism. This had been chiefly fomented 
by Sacheverel and the Jacobites, doubtless in the 
interests of the Pretender ; and for obvious reasons 
it was desirable for that party to discredit Calamy 
as far as possible. His facts could not be disputed ; 
but it would be a useful counterblast to represent 
the Puritans as ten times worse persecutors than 
the bishops and the Cavalier Parliament. With 
this view John Walker produced his Attempt toward 


ie the first edition of Calamy’s Life of Baxter 
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Recovering an Account of the Numbers and Suffer- 
ings of the Clergy ... who were Sequestered, Har- 
assed, etc., in the late times of the Grand Rebellion. 
There is no reason to doubt that Walker made 
honest use of the material which he had labori- 
ously collected ; but this statement must be taken 
with an explanation. Walker was an uncomprom- 
ising and bitter partisan, altogether too honest to 
make any pretence of impartiality. A firm believer 
in the divine right of absolute monarchy and 
sacerdotal prelacy, to him the whole history of 
England from 1649 to 1669 was merely the history 
of a “Great Rebellion”; the Parliamentarians, the 
Commonwealth men, the Puritan clergy, and all 
their adherents, were ‘rebels,’ ‘rogues,’ ‘ base 
fellows,” ‘canting wretches,” “ hypocrites,” and 
“~villains’’: with such flowers of rhetoric his pages. 
are freely garnished. In his introductory treatise 
he variously estimates his “Sufferers” at 5,000, 
8,000, 10,000, and up to 40,000! but when he comes. 
to detail he is much more modest. This detail he 
afterwards summarizes in two “ Alphabets.” The. 
first contains the Names of Persons who were 
‘“‘Sequestered, Harassed, etc.,’ in the cathedrals, 
collegiate churches, chapels, and the two univer- 
sities ; including holders of posts which were 
abolished: these make a total of 1836. The second 
“ Alphabet” is Names of Places, in which parochial 
clergymen were “sequestered, harassed, etc.,” in 
all 2362. But the aggregate of these totals by no 
means represents the number of actual “sufferers” ; 
above 250 of the parochial benefices were held by 
the clergy of cathedral and collegiate churches, 
and by fellows of colleges, and many others were 
held in plurality. Then the list includes not only 
those clergy who were deprived, but those who 
were imprisoned, fined, plundered, or abused during 
the war by irresponsible ruffians. In many cases. 
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Walker only “supposes” or “guesses” that his 
“‘suiferer’’ was deprived ; and in at least 150, though 
he specifies the place, he is unable to give the 
name. It is thus quite impossible to discover from 
his pages how many of his “sufferers” were actu- 
ally deprived of their benefices, and how many 
were merely “harassed, etc.” His narrations may 
be briefly summed up as follows: 


Persons connected with Cathedrals, Collegiate 

Churches, and the Universities at aie 1,330 
Total Parishes mentioned aor Nas = 2,362 

From which deduct : 

Benefices held by Cathedral clergy ... 205 
A » 4, Clergy of Collegiate 
Churches Bt a06 abc 

Benefices held by Fellows of Colleges ... 36 
Other Parochial Pluralities; at least ... 137 


Total Pluralities 398 1,964 


Rlotalsoutierers ... oer ee se a 3,300 
Deduct cases with names unknown, on which 
therefore there is no reliance, about ot déc 150 


Net Total, say 3,150 


This total covers the whole period of nineteen 
years and a half, from the meeting of the Long 
Parliament to the Restoration; and includes all 
White’s Century of Scandalous Priests (1643), and 
above sixty drunken and disreputable men (besides 
many incompetent) ejected by the “ Propagators”’ 
in Wales in 1649-50, as well as conscientious and 
devout High Churchmen like Walton, Hammond, 
and Jeremy Taylor, whose praise is in all the 
Churches. 

The Act of 1660 provided for the reinstatement 
of all the sequestrated clergy, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, who desired to resume their former bene- 
fices; no consideration whatever being granted to 
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the “Intruders,” who were evicted to make way 
for them. Walker generally tells us which of his 
“sufferers” lived to be restored. Some of these 
did not resume, being otherwise provided for; in 
other cases the benefice was vacant, so that there 
was no “intruder.” A careful comparison of 
Walker with the Nonconformists’ Memorial (Palmer, 
1775) leads us to the conclusion that cer/ainly 303 
of the ejected ministers, and possibly 84 others, 
were displaced by the Act of 1660 to make way 
for their reinstated predecessors. The following 
tabular statement is no doubt incomplete, but it 
includes all the names in the WNonconformist 
Memorial, together with such additional ones as 
are furnished by Davids, Urwick, Dale, and Night- 
ingale. 


Ministers Ejected Silenced Afterwards 
Uncertain not Total 
TOGO 1002 % Caer ceed Conformed 
London and Suburbs 17 83 - 18 118 3 


39 English Counties 271 1708 81 60 2120 233 
Wales, inc. Monmouth 15 68 3 8 94 16 
Universities 21 14 68 -— 103 2 
Various _ — a 12 12 — 


Dotaliees 27 aetO 7am S 2 g8 2447 254 


It is not in our province to justify all that was 
done under the Long Parliament or during the 
Commonwealth. We can but regret that some 
men, who, notwithstanding their incurable wrong- 
headedness, were of saintly character, should have 
been exposed to suffering and loss through sup- 
posed political or military necessity. But when all 
is said that can be said on that side, we cannot but 
compare favourably the behaviour of the Puritans 
and Independents, through years of Revolution 
and Civil War, with that of the triumphant Cava- 
liers. These, having reinstated all their clerical 
partisans who desired it, and having-—by the 
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trickery of Monk and Clarendon—reduced their 
late conquerors to impotence, thought neither of 
the interest of religion nor of any military or 
political necessity but only of party revenge. In 
one day they thrust out of the National Church 
1,970 men, many of whom had earnestly promoted 
the Restoration, and some of whom had risked 
their lives for the ‘‘Covenanted King’! But these 
men had committed the unpardonable sin of refus- 
ing to submit to political and ecclesiastical despot- 
ism; therefore they must be subjected to a newly 
devised test, which not even the more thoughtful 
of its contrivers could take without mental reserva- 
tion; but which was adequate for its purpose: to 
““make them all rogues if they conform.” 
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Richard Baxter, Roger Morrice, and 
Matthew Sylvester 


Dr. Williams’s Library, London, discovered 

a manuscript in the library which had not 
been catalogued, and the existence of which was 
quite unknown. 

Bearing the title Bookes disposed on the brown 
paper cover, the document contains eighteen 
leaves. These are filled with matter in the same 
handwriting as that of the transcript of the Seconde 
Parte of a Register, that is to say, of Roger Morrice’s 
amanuensis. The transcript was probably made 
about the end of the 17th century, and the present 
document is of the same date. Its contents may 
be inferred from the typical first page, which ~ 
reads thus: 


Qo: recently the assistant librarian of 


“T, Joseph Edwards, of Britton ferry in the County of 
Glamorgan, do acknowledge that I have received of Mr. 
Mathew Sylvester and Mr. Roger Morrice the Bookes under- 
named.” 


Then follows a list of books, with numbers, 
evidently from a catalogue, in the margin, and 
afterwards the words: 

“ Being a part of the Library of the Reverend Mr. Richard 
Baxter, lately deceased. Given by his Last Will and Testament 


to and amongst such young Students as the said Mr. Sylvester 
and Mr. Morice shall Nominate. 


Witnesse my hand this 25 day of February 1692/3. 
JOsEPH EpwWarDs.” 


2 A volume of MSS. in the Morrice Collection (Dr. Williams’s Library) 
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_ Hach page?’ contains a list of books, and an 
acknowledgement in the same form, the persons 
subscribing being, in addition to Joseph Edwards, 


Stephen Hughes of Swansey in Glamorgan. 4 Mar. 1692 (3). 
John Peache of Chesterfield in Derby. 21 Feb. 1692 (/3). 
Joshua Myrrall of Uttoxeter, Stafford. 29 May 1693. 
Josiah Hargraves* of Moorelands, Stafford. 8 Mar. 1692. 
Richard Adney of Middle Temple, London, gent. 22 Feb. 1692. 
Mathew Sylvester of Eling, of Middlesex. 25 Dec. 1693. 
John Stubbs Sheriff Hales in Salop. 25 Feb. 1692. 
Zechariah Mirrell of St. Giles in Middlesex. 31 Dec. 1694. 
Christopher Meidel of Stratford in Essex. 31 Dec. 1696. 
Samuel Moreland of Stepney in Middlesex. 2 day Jan. 1696 (/7). 
Joseph Moreland of Hackney Middlesex. 22 Dec. 1694. 
Wm. Parsons London SSS 

James Thompson Kennelworth, Warwick 28 Dec. 1694. 
Wm. Haworth Jun.‘ Hartford St, Andrews 28 day of — 1692. 
Andrew Low 23 Feb. 1692. 
—— Toland ——_ 

Michael Mathews*® Swithland, Leicester 8 Apl. 1693. 
Thomas Hill Ashby de la Zouch, Leicester 3 Apl. 1693. 
Samuel Moreland ® ae 

Samuel Jones of Brynllowarch, Glamorgan 8 Mar. 1692 (/3). 
John Hinckley. 


From this it is plain that Sylvester and Morrice 
were made joint executors of Baxter’s will, or at 
least of that part of it which dealt with his library. 
Sylvester’s intimacy with the famous Presbyterian 
is well known. To him Baxter left a mass of 
autobiographical material, which was published 
in 1696 as Reliquiae Baxterianae; or Mr. Richard 
Baxter's Narrative of the most Memorable Passages 
of His Life and Times.’ 

We have no record, however, of any acquaintance 
of Baxter with Morrice, and it is this point which 
is of special interest to the writer, who hopes to 


* The lists on two pages are crossed out, and the words ‘‘ Given to others’’ added. 
— 3A note in this acknowledgement reads : ““The Bookes that are sent are marked Ate 
+A note in red pencil opposite three of these books reads: ‘* Not delivered.” 

5 Note added ‘‘ Not delivered Apl. 20th, 1693.’’ 

° The list of books is different from those acknowledged by Samuel Moreland of Stepney 
on Jan. 2nd, 1696/7. 

7 Calamy published an abridgement of this in 1702 (1 vol.), and again, with additions, in 
1713 (2 vols.). 
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publish a calendar of some of the Morrice MSS. 
before many months are passed.° 

One link between the two is seen in the fact 
that the manuscript collections of both found 
their way into the library of Daniel Williams,’ 
where they remain to this day. Especially in- 
teresting is it to note the fact that amongst these 
collections are catalogues of the libraries of the 

two divines, that of Baxter's ey being “M xii” 
of the Morrice MSS. 

It is hoped that before long a transcript of this 
catalogue will be made, and printed in the 
Transactions ; meanwhile we just note that many 
of the “ bookes disposed ” find a place in the list. 

It will be noted that while the names of some 
of the recipients of books are fairly well known to 
antiquarians, others are quite unfamiliar. Perhaps 
the printing of this note will bring to light 
additional information from other sources with 
regard to them. 


ALBERT PEEL 


* Of the Seconde Parte of a Register. 


® Williams (1644-1716) succeeded Baxter as Pinners’ Hall Lecturer in 1692, and was his 
intimate friend. Morrice was a contemporary of the two (1628-1701); he was ejected from 
his living in 1662, and one of the manuscript catalogues of his library is dated July 2nd, 1698. 
Direct evidence of intercourse between Baxter and Morrice is wanting, however. If anyone 
has found any references to the latter in Baxter’s MSS., or, indeed, in any other place, the 
writer would be glad to hear of it. 


Williamson’s Spy Book (II) 


[continued from page 245 | 


HE county containing the largest number of 
“sectaries” is Kent. The Baptist Davis is 
in Dover ; Charles Nichols evangelizes Deal 

and Sandwich, Ash and Adisham ; John Durant 
and Thomas Ventris are still in Canterbury, where 
they were ejected from their benefices; and a 
remarkable list of lay preachers and influential 
supporters of Nonconformity in the Cathedral town 
constitutes (of course unintentionally) an inter- 
esting forecast of the list of “Principals and 
Abettors” of the conventicle reported in the 
Episcopal Returns of 1669. But much nearer to 
London, still in Kent, we find mention of “ Lady 
Say in Crawford within 2 miles of Darford,” 
harbouring Fifth Monarchy men like Strange and 
Skinner. Lady Say is the widow of Lord Say and 
Sele, and mother of Sir Nathaniel Fiennes. Lord 
Say, it will be remembered, had the distinction of 
being the first and most uncompromising member 
of the House of Lords (as Lord Brooke was the 
most distinguished aristocrat in the House of 
Commons) to espouse the cause of Parliament 
against the king, and of the laity against the 
prelates. We are not, therefore, surprised to read 
in the Spy Book that ‘persons of quality meete at 
her house.” “Crawford” must mean Crayford, 
and “ Darford” Dartford. 

Then there is the wide area in the eastern 
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counties which is noted as the sphere of the 
activities of Holcroft and his associates or “ assis- 
tants.” Its centre, naturally enough, was Cam- 
bridgeshire, as all three men were ejected from 
Cambridge University ; but it included a large 
part of Beds., having its northern limit in a corner 
of Hunts., and its southern limit in the northern 
half of Herts. 

Almost coterminous with this southern lmit 
of Holcroft’s wide-spread parish was another 
centre of Nonconformist activity. This was the 
town of Hertford and its immediate neighbour- 
hood. Again, as at Lady Say’s, Skinner and 
Strange are reported as the preachers. First there 
is Captain Heath’s, “half a mile this side of Har- 
ford,” which must mean toward London. More 
important is Brickenden Bury, “at Goodwine 
Hailes” (whether “Goodwine” is a Christian name 
is not very clear) ; this is quite two miles south of 
Hertford town. The important fact, attested by 
independent evidence, is that the Hales’s were a 
strong Nonconformist family. More than halfa cen- 
tury later, 11th March, 1730, a licence is asked for 
the dwelling-house of Joshua Hales, in the liberty 
of Brickenden in the parish of All Saints, Hertford, 
for a place of religious worship. Still another 
meeting-place is reported at Rush Green, some 3 
miles E. by 8. from Hertford town. This is Mr. 
Young’s house, doubtless that of Mr. John Young, 
who, just about the time when the informer reports 
him to Sir Harry Bennett, was “ presented” at the 
Archdeacon’s court at Hertford for that “he did 
teach at a Conventicle at Brickendenby in the 
parish of All Saints with St. James, almost sixty 
present, and usually doth the like.” * 

Nearly all the remainder of the names mentioned 


* Urwick’s Nonconformity in Herts, pp. 536, 539. 
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are those of London men. Among them are fifteen 
prominent Congregationalists ; of Baptists we have. 
Henry Jessey, Hansard Knollys, Captain Kiffen, 
and (?) Thomas Harrison; but the Presbyterians. 
are comparatively few: Robert Franklin, Matthew 
Mead (?) and Samuel Slater being the most con- 
spicuous. The Presbyterians appear to have been 
regarded as safe and peaceable men, not needing 
to be watched. One fact worth notice is the 
remarkable contrast between the list of London 
Nonconformists in the Spy Book and that given in 
the Episcopal Returns of 1669. Only one Presby- 
terian (Franklin), and two Baptists (Kiffen and 
Harrison), are found in both lists, while no fewer 
than ten Independents are thus doubly noted. 

The entries in the Spy Book, and still more the 
original reports of the informers, from a few of 
which it was compiled, have great interest and 
value for the topographer of ancient London ;. 
especially when we remember that they refer to 
the time almost immediately before the Great Fire. 
But this topic must be dealt with in a future 
article. At present it may suffice to say that the 
documents convey the impression that the so called 
“Spy Book” was commenced by Williamson as an 
Alphabetical Index of men to be watched, as dis- . 
regarding the penal statutes touching Noncon- 
formity, and as more or less dangerous, factious, 
or seditious persons. 

But it is equally evident that the project was 
not carried out with any persistency, and was. 
probably dropped altogether before the end of 
1663. In fact the paper 88.73, to which I have 
made repeated reference as containing by far the 
largest portion of the information registered, is the 
latest of those entered up. All that are used as 
materials for the book belong to the time preceding 
May, 1664: the date of the first Conventicle Act ; 
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so that in these notes the men watched are the 
most active or “ factious”’ among lay sectaries and 
ministers who had been ejected by the Act of 
Uniformity. But the list is not complete nor up to 
date even within these brief limits: 24th August 
1662 to the end of 1663. Beside the papers which 
are used there is a larger number belonging to the 
period, the contents of which have not been 
included ; so that to the 112 persons noted in the 
Spy Book many more might have been added, who 
were all under espionage. Twenty preachers in 
and about London are listed ; but beside these the 
informers’ papers mention 14 ministers who had 
been ejected from London churches and 6 ejected 
in the country, who were either visiting London 
or had retired thither in the hope of escaping 
notice. The former were Dr. William Bates, “ the 
silver-tongued,” ejected from St. Dunstan’s in the 
West, Fleet Street; Dr. Manton, from St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden; Dr. Jacomb, from St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate Hill; Dr. Wilkinson, of Clapham ; Dr. 8. 
Annesley, from St. Giles, Cripplegate; Edmund 
Calamy the elder, from St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury ; 
William Jenkyn, from Christ Church, Newgate 
Street; Arthur Jackson, from St. Faith under St. 
Paul’s; Thomas Doelittle, from St. Alphage, 
London Wall; Thomas Vincent and Thomas Case, 
from St. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street ; Matthew 
Poole, from St. Michael’s Quern, Blow Bladder 
Street; Mr. Fisher, from St. Alban’s, Wood Street ; 
and [lias Pledger, from St. Antholin’s, Budge 
Row. The latter were Richard Baxter, from 
Kidderminster; Francis Tallents, from Shrews- 
bury ; Charles Humphreys, from Cleobury, Salop ; 
(William) Lowe from Hereford Cathedral; James 
Innes, senr., from St. Breocks, Cornwall; and 
(James) Greenwood, from Kendall. Of the laity, as 
jealously watched as the clergy, three noble ladies 
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are mentioned: Lady Vane, lately widowed by 
the execution of her husband, at Hampstead, and 
afterwards at Fairlawn, Shipbourne, Kent; Lady 
Baker, at Durham Yard; and the Dowager 
Countess of ixeter, in Little Britain, who gave a 
home to Dr. Jacomb. To these may be added a 
long list of friends and harbourers of suspects 
more eminent than themselves, v7z.: 

Mrs. Monday, who kept a coffee house in the 
chamber over Temple Bar. 

Mrs. Cawley, in Red Cross Street. 

Mr. Stockdale, a silk throwster, in Duke’s Place, 
Aldgate. 

Mr. Hardy, a lawyer, in Basinghall Street. 

Alderman Viner, in Montague Street, Southwark. 

Mr. Mansfield, in the Minories. 

Mr. Benbow, in the void space between Iron- 
monger Lane and Old Jewry; and 

Mr. Channel, Millener, Tower Street. 

These taverns are used for Nonconformist 
gatherings : 

The Three Tuns in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
St. John Baptist’s Tavern, Ludgate Hill. 

I now proceed to give, literatim, the most im- 
portant of the papers from which the Spy Book 
was compiled. 


Informers’ Reports 


iS.hs Dom. Car 11. 67. 50] 
166; Ian. Tower. Rob. Johnston to Sec. Bennett. 


Anderson a Scotch minister of Walton on Thames, poor but of 
good parts, told him he held a meeting of 40 or more at Brentford, 
and Mr. Calamy promised to consider him with other ejected 
ministers 

This Mr. Anderson dwells at Walton upon Thames where he 
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was last Minister. he is a young man & has partes to comend him, 
but is verie poore, except a little furniture in his house & his owne 
industrie he has nothing els. And hasa wife & three small children 
& now she lyes Inn of y® fourth chield. w™ may Ruine his family 
& indanger his wife, if compassion be not showne. The Constable 
of Waltham will best gett him at home upon y* weeke dayes. 
Monday or Tuesday but y® sooner y® better because I doe here he 
has beene at my lodging to learne if I had anything against him w® 
did Afterwards putt me to consider better of it. If there be 
partiallitie & respect of Persons By y* favoure & friendship of y® 
Court y® King may be grosly abused in these: things.” 


[S. P. Dom. Car IT. 67.54] 


Endorsed :— Johnston out of y° Tower. Jan. 15th, 1668. 
Furgison, y® Scotch minister, 
Dundas, Coll: Carr. Lady Vane. Mrs. Cawley 
Goffe &c. 


Addressed :— For yo" Hon’. 

S™. one Mr. Fergison A Scotch minister 

And one Mr. Bleare canne direct how to find Mr. Fergison out 
First, enquire for Fergison at Docters Comons, next at y® White 
Hart at y° upper end of Cheapside, or at an Alderman house at 
Totnam High crosse. 

That y® sayd fergison did informe mee at severall times that 
Mr. Callamy & Mr. Jenkins had A publicke Stocke for the incorage- 
ment of those ministers turned out Citty & country. And that the 
sayd Fargison is one of there pensioners & hee canne informe of 
the rest And of there meetings at severall places. 

And y* next day after the Lord Mayor day I mett w™ furgison 
& hee tould mee that there wold bee A insurrection that night & 
bidd mee hasten to my Lodginge & y* Mr. Jenkeins inform’d him 
soe much. 

inquire of furgison whether there weere not some endeavours. 
of an union betweene the Presbiterians & independents. 
Coll: Carr is at Leyden w™ the Scotch ministers there, or amongst 
the English Congregations at the meetings, or w™ the English 
ministers at there house. 

Coll: Carr wife lies in Black friers at y° Clarke house ; inquire 
for y®° mayd Rachell in Mrs. Cawley. Mrs. Goffe & some others 
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some times meete & Mrs. Cawley lies at one Mr. Ford a beare 
Brewer house in Red Crosse Streete. by those psons happilie 
you may find some intelligence of Ludlow, if you manage it rightly. 
I sent last night y® same. 

inquire of Mr. Lowree what is become of Dundas 

My Lady Vane at Hamsteade had some correspondance w™ the 
Lady Warriston. & happly may give some knowledg of Ludlow. 


[at back] 
Mr. Palmer A minister Lies Littell eater | dangerous 


Rope Alley Boone oh 


Mr. Helmes in Littell moorefeilds by a Balcony 5 pens 


Rob‘ Johnston, 


Ibid. sql. | 


As I doe not desire to conceall any thing from you. Neither 
would I wrong any willingly, not concerned 

You may try this conclusione. There is a Gentlewoman in 
Red Crosse Street w™out Creplegate, named Mrs. Cawley, her 
husband was on of y® Kings Judges, not yet discovered. She 
lodgeth at her brothers, Mr. Fords, a beare brewer in y® street. 
she is intimately acquainted w™ Ludloes wyfe, Goffs wyfe & 
Whalleys wyfe, and I think she knows where they lodge. by this 
means you may learn something or discover letters. this is the 
uttermost I can say 

Coll: Giblie Carr went first to Holland. And then to Leyden, 
where Mr. Simsone & Mr. M°qward dwelleth. But Mr. M* was 
lyke to have a Place somewhere there. If he be not with them 
then I thinke he may be found amongst the English Congregations 
saboth day ore weeke day ore w™ other as aforesaid. 

This is all I can say, but I wonder that they are soe long 
untaken. And lykewise he may be oft in the Inglish ministers 
companie at there house who dwell there. It is his humore. 


[S. P. Dom. Car II. 67.120] 
Addressed :— For the Kings Ma** Secretary Sir Henry Bennett 
these 
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Right Hono 
This is a farther Adicon of some more suspicious sedicious 
Persons, which I have remembered since my last, as followeth 

There is a Scots man named Andro Robinson a Quaker, a 
dangerous young man. he pseth to come and goe betwixt 
Edinburgh & London w sedicious papers. when he is in 
London he useth frequently at Mr. Lawrie’s house, because he is a 
favourer of those people most 

There is alsoe Gyles Calvert a bookseller neare Lutgate who 
selleth many sedicious books. I named him formerly, & now name 
him Againe, because he sould y® Phoenix. it is now a yeare since I 
bought 3 from him. 

There is one Capt. Luke Williams, a Baptist, a Ready 
Comonwealth’s man as they would Modell it, And is one of them 
y’ waits for a change. he did dwell towards Whyte chappell, but I 
thinke dwells now in Southwark, he is a furious forward man that 
wa 

Pere is one Capt. Saberton formerly of the old Armie, above 
ordinances, a willie Active man, & a discontented Person because 
he has lossed betwixt 3 and 4 hundred a yeare, w™ he purchased 
when they were in there prosperitee. he is now y® E. of Pemb. 
stewart 

There is one Majo* Hebron formerly of the old Armie. And 
may be a sturring Active man upon y?® foresaid Accompt, if he see 
incouragement. He dwells at Waltham upon Thames. 

There is alsoe one Mr. Griffith, formerly Preacher at the 
Charterhouse & alsoe an acquaintance of Mr. Forbes, and is an 
Independant Minister, lyke unto those I have formerly named— 
more de Lady Warriston & &c &c 


Rob‘ Johnston 


[S. P. Dom. Car II, 71.48] 
Endorsed : Account of Conventicles from Mr. Alford 
From January to Aprill - 1663 


A further account of Conventicles. 


Jan’ 18. At y® Golden Goate in Cheapeside by Mr. Humphrys 
— 20°. At y® Pheasant in Friday Street by Mr. Tallence 
— 22. At y® bl spread eagle in Breade streete by Glass & Vernon 
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ditto. A non-con- at y° little Church in Thames Streete 
ditto. At Mr. Broomes a pauls ally by Mr. Humphrys & 
parkehurst 
25°. at Mr. Jordans in London wall by Mr. Loe 
27° at y® halfe Moone & 7 starres on Ludgate hill by Mr, Ennis 
ditto Doctor Anslowe at his owne house in Spittlefeild. 
ditto Glass & Vernon at a hott pressers 


Heb. 1° At y® lower Catherine Wheele Bppsgate by Strange 
—_ Glass & Vernon & Skinner all y® day. 
5 At y® bl spread Eagle by Col. Danvers & Vernon 
ditto. At Mr. Broomes in Pauls Ally by Mr. Humphrys & 
parkehurst 
7° At y® Kose & Crowne in blowe bladder streete by Mr. 
Talence 
1o° At Mr. Clayton in Woode Street all day by Mr. Case, 
Humphrys Parkehurst & Jenkins 
26° At Glovers Hall in Birchen Lane by Mr. Humphrys & 
parkehurst 


March ye 3° At y® Countess of Exet** all day by Doct" Jacomb, 
Docto™ Bates, Mr. Baxter, & old Jackson. 
5° Glass & Vernon at Mr, Cockaynes house in Soper Lane 
ditto. At y® Angell in Newgate Markett by Mr. Jenkins 
ditto. At y® hand & penn in Cannon Streete by Mr. Wilcoxe 
8°. At y° Wheate Sheafe & 3 pidgeons in Cannon Streete by 
Mr. Tallence 
r2°. Glass & Vernon at a hott pressers in Elbowe Lane 
ditto. At y® bellowes in great Woode Streete by Mr. Humphrys 
& parkehurst 
ditto. At y® palme tree in Addle streete by Mr. Fisher. 
16°, At y® pheasant in friday Streete by Mr. Pledger 
19°. Glass & Vernon & Skinner at y® bl spred eagle in Breade 
streete i 
ditto. old Jackson at his owne house 
ditto. At y® Golden Goate in Cheapeside by Mr. Humphrys & 
Parkehurst 
22°. At Mr. Thayres in y® round court in Canon Street by Mr. 
Tallence 
26°. Mr. Doelittle & Vincent at Doelittles house on Bunne 
Hill 
ditto. Glass & Vernon in Elbowe lane just against y® blacke 
Boare 
ditto. At y® pheasant in Friday Streete by Mr. Chester 
29 At y® Rose & Crown in blowe bladder streete by Mr. 
Jenkins 
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April ye 2°. Strange & Vernon at ye bl spred eagle in bread streete 
ditto. Mr. Humphrys at y° Dove in Bucklersbury 
ditto. Mr. Caryll at his own house in Bury streete in Dukes. 
place 
7°. At y® halfe moone & 7 starres on Ludgate hill by Mr. 
Pledger 


. Glass & Vernon at a hott pressers house in Elbowe lane 
ditto. At y® Rose & Crowne in Sea Cole Lane by Mr. Humphrys. 


[S. P. Dom, Car IT. 80.101]. 
Endorsed : Peter Crabbe. Sept. 22 


Addressed :— These 
To the Right Hon” S* Henry Bennett Secretary of State 
to the King’s Ma** at Bath. or elsewhere 
p*sent 


[London] Septt 22™ 1663 

Right Hone 

Having this opportunity I embolden myselfe to p*sent your 
hono* with thees few lynes to acquaint your hono™ That the 5 
monarchy men are now in the same mind That they were in Veners - 
tymes. And as I am assured by Mr. Bellsham who is a very 
eminent man amongst them That they are to meete in Dukes place 
in one Mr. Stockdales a Silke throster (a man very well knowne) 
one night this weeke. And so to conclude upon the tyme when to 
finish the Lords worke as they call itt. One word or two concerning 
Henry Jesse deceased. That there was 4 or 5 thousand people to 
accomodate him to the grave, & there had been as many more but 
that it was thought not convenient. Mr. Knowles one that is as 
eminent as he was good, stood by him at his departure to take his 
dyeing words, & some other eminent men: but he the chiefe, he 
said, that the Lord would destroy the power that now is in being, 
& did much encourage all the people to put their helpeing hand to 
that great worke, & that the Lord would make the tyme knowne 
unto the saints here when this great worke should be brought to 
an end. I must let you understand that this Knowles hath been in 
Germany & Holland & did solicitt the States ot Holland to lett his 
friends that went over theither Lately, have their freedome, And 
that they would be assistance to the Hollander upon any occasion 
that they would require. Much Rumers in the North & as much 
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murmuring here amongst the Generality wishing they would begin. 
some Cavaleers have made solem oathes to be assistants to them 
both here & at Plymouth & Bristoll & else where. Capt. Gale is 
come from Ireland, & I find that they are ready there when 
Opportunity serves. So no more at present but that I am 
Yo? faithfull serv’ to serve you in what 
I may or can whilst I am 
Peter Crabb 
When yo" hono® comes up to London, I shall 
desire so much favor that you will be 
pleased to give me a quarter of one 
howres discourse. 


S. P. Dom. Car. II. 81.73 is a letter from Sir John Knight to Sir 
Henry Bennett dated ‘ Bristoll. the 12th October 1563,” avowing 
his determination to suppress the sectaries in Bristol, and detailing 
his proceedings against two booksellers who had been selling 
‘“sedicious books.” 


S. P. Dom. Car. II. 81. 731 is appended, asa certificate of Sir 
John Knight’s activity in this matter. It is headed :— 
*« Examination of Richard Moore of the Citty of Bristoll Bookseller 
taken the 12th day of October Anno Car. sec! xv® before S* Ino. 
K* Maior of the Citty. 

Who being examined saith that he dealeth in Lond® with one 
Symon Miller at y® signe of the Starr in Pauls Churchyard a 
Bookseller & also with Mrs. Elizabeth Calvert widow at y® signe of 
the Black spread eagle at the West end of Pauls who are those 
that send to him books & Pamphletts constantly and they are his 
constant correspondents. 

& he saith further that he hath formerly dealt with Francis Eylesfeild 
at y® Maryfold [? Marygold] in Pauls Churchyard & with Mr. Thomas 
-Bruster [Brewster] at the 3 Bibles in Pauls Churchyard & Mr. Crimp 
living in Well yard neere Christchurch Hospitall for Bibles & 


Testam*, & hath not rect any Books or Pamphletts from Mr. 
Bruster or Mr. Eylesfeild since the 1st. August last. 


{S. P. Dom. Car. Il. 81.75]. Endorsed: 12 Octob. 1663 R14 
fro Chester 


Coll: Jo. Dukenfeild marryed Franklin’s daughter in y* New 
Exchange who dwells over ag* Salisbury house 
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Chester. 12 Oct. 63 
S*, 

Since my last divers other suspected psons are secured in ord™ 
to y® p'vention of rebellion & p*serving of o* peace. 

The Ld. Leiu* hearing of y® Arrival of Maor Jo™ Duckenfeild 
(bro. to Col. Duckenfeild) late out of Ireland made enquiries after 
him, but in vaine for hee is gone for Lond? 

You may doe well to make enquiries after him, hee married 
an Exchange woeman, hee is a dangerous pson hee comanded y® 
foote ag* o" partie at Winnington bridge 
noe more at p's‘ but yt lam 


y ope 


[S..P.Dom.'Cary T1\'82i57] 


Endorsed: Brereton 26 Oct. (16)63. 
Informacon from L* Brereton 


“Robert Duckenfeild esq’: formerly governor of Chester &c &c.” 


[S. P. Dom, Car. II. 85.71]. 
Endorsed: Private Correspondence. 


Knowles dwells in Wapping & is employed by y® Church to send 
Intelligence 


Ludlow abide not in one place, but are sometimes at Dort, 
sometimes at Arnheim, as Lester a Master of a Ship 

Coll: Dise told Mr. Parkes. 

Joice who carryed his late Ma’ frd y* Isle of Wight is in Holland 

Cole 

Coll : Kelsey 


Coll; Fitz meet together frequently at Roterdam & are very 
Coll : White high 
Steele 
Capt. Gromes 
Desborough 


Bourne i at Arnheim 
Livesey 
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Lawrence —a Minister is employed by y® Church at Yarmouth into 
Holland frequently 

oe hath win 6 weekes last brought armes into Engl? from 
Holland—in one shipp 80 — in another 30 

eee —- & buys them for one Maunsfield in y® Minoryes & is 
now procuring greater quantityes in Holland 

Scotch by much armes in Holland 


S. P. Dom, Car. II. 88.70. (1663) 


Endorsed : ‘‘ To be read to my L? of London. 
Character of Welden in Kent” 

[An Anonymous letter of about 1400 words, professing to give an 
‘Impartiall and just character of the ptie from such as have 
observed him exactly.” It describes him as ‘‘implacably malicious 
and hateing all who appear for y® p*tsent Goverm' State and 
Church”; reports that he “Imployed both his sonnes in Armes 
under the Rump, one as a Captaine of Foot, the other as a Coronett 
of Horse”; states that ‘Outwardly he pretends to be a Presby- 
terian” ; but that “contrary to their Judgm* he favours. (especially 
since his Maiesties re-establishment) Independents, Anabaptists, 
quakers, yea Papists as Oliver did . . .” ‘Toward the end the 
following occurs: *‘One Brent of Greenhith, Kent, maior under 
the Comittee of Safety, a violent Anabaptist, and Ploman, the like 
or an Atheist, both Souldiers against the King. . . .” | 


S. P. Dom. Car ii. 88, 73. 


Endorsed : “ Schismaticks: An acct. of persons w™ there quallities 
and places of aboad.” 


““ London. 

Mr, Slater pastors of independent churches boeth 

Mr. Kentish ; dwellinge at Wapping. and mette often there 

Mr. Light — an assistant to them meetes in Wappinge, but 
dwells in Thames Streete right against beare Keye 

Mr. Greenhill) pastors of churches, meete in Ratckleife 

Mr. Meade J twice in the weeke, and in Stepney 

ee Chaffey - a new England preacher lives and meetes in 

Wappinge 
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dwells neve” “Mr. Carrall they all joyne there Church* sometymes 
ape eee Mr. Barker together, and mete sométymes in 
Soper laine Mr. Cockaine ( Soper laine, sometymes Mr. Willetts 
Broad streete Mr. Grefeth in St. Lawrence laine. 
all pastors 
Mr. Bragg they joyne together and meete some tymes 
Mr. Cobb at Mr. Cobb’s who dwells in Southwarke, 
Mr. Bermont some tymes at Mr. Bermonts who dwells 
Mr. Venninge in Southwarke 


%q.all pastors 


Mr. Glide } lay men but ellders to Sam: Bradley Church 

Mr. Minze who broke from him by reason of Strainge 
and doe meete in Reddriffe and some tymes 
horsey doune 


Mr. Rogers. pastor of a church, dwells in St. Mary Maudlin’s 
parish, and practiseth phisick and meetes 
often at his owne house. 


Mr. Brokes meete often together, sometymes at Mr. 
Mr. Palmer Shawes saile maker in Tower wharfe, 
Mr. Wise sometymes at Mr. Palmer, Mr. Wise, Mr. 
Mr. Helmes | Helmes who all dwell in the fields on the 


all pastors ) left hand nere Morgate, where the quarters — 
stand, and there persons of quallity as I have heard 
lye dormant as Coll: Danvers, Coll: Gladman, Mr. 


Wollaston. 1 thinke the feild is called “ Phinesberry”” 
| P.T.0 


Dr. Tho : Goodwine meete often together, and dwell in 
Doc* Owen the feelds wher palmer dwells and 
pastors the other as on the other side 
expressed. 
hie } meetes often in the place as above 
ae } meete often in Coale harbor, in Thames streete 


Mr. Glass } a layman meetes ofte nere the beare garden called 
pastor maiden laine 


+ The Artillery Ground, 
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Kent 
Darford in Kent 
Mr. Powell an elder to Vavisor Powell mettes often together 


there 
Mr. Sprigge who dwells with my Lady Say at Cranford? 


within two miles of Darford, and persons ot quallity 
mete at hir house. and Mr. Strainge 


Gravesend 
Mr. Bartlett 


paste often meete together w™ multitudes 
; 


Rochester 
Mr. Alexander mette w™ many there 
Hamor® dwellinge in or nere Bettersdent 


Canterbury 
Mr. Durant mette together in and about the Citty 


Mr. Ventris * these are members to there church, — 
pastors Maior Broadnax, Capt" Munnings, Cap" 
Mascall, Cap” Lee, hatter, Mr. Scott Esq. 


Adsham within a mile & halfe of Wingeham 
Mr. Nicols )_ who hath multitudes mett w“ him at severall 
i “pastor tymes & places in Adsham, Deale, Dover, 
Sandwich, Wingeham, Nonningeton, at 
Deale, Capt. Taverner, Mr. Causon, Mr, Potter 


Dover 
Mr. Davis pastor 
Harfordshire & Midellsex 


Coll: Danvers. Navington, where Mr. Jessey, Mr. Ward, 
Mr. Strainge mettes at the Lady Hartop 


Chesson (i,e. Cheshunt) 
Cornett Medlicot dwells where Mr. Helmes, Palmer, w 
many Others meete in Cheson parish att the Nonnery 
Mr. Laurance formerly president of Ol"* Councell, who hath 
greate meetinges 


th 


+ ?i.e, Beterisden S.E.of Smarden: and E by N of Biddenden °? Crayford. 
-o- Hamori.qg. Hamond Geo: Hammond (B) p1006, 


* This appears as if Durant and Ventris were joint pastors of one church. But the 
Episcopal returns, 1669, represent John Durant and Francis Taylor, both excommunicated, 
as preachers in a conventicle of Independents, 500 in number; while Thomas Ventris, 
Robert Beake, and Nicholas Thoroughgood, all nonconforming ministers, serve a distinct 
and smaller conventicle of Presbyterians. 
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Tyballs [i.e. Theobalds] 
a greate Mettinge where Mr. Masters, Coll: Gladman, Mr. 
Cressett, Mr. Wollaston, Capt. Spencer, w™ many others 
meete. 
Harford 
Capt Skinner, an assistant to Strainge, mettes at Brickenden- 
berry, at Good" Hailes, one Sonneday, and mettes 2 
or 300 at a tyme 
and the other Sonday mettes at Mr. Younge’s house at 
Rush greene or at Cap" Heath a mile & 4 this side 
Harford ~~ 
Barly in harfordshire 
Mr. Houlcraft lyes at widdow hawkes who hath meetings of 
~ 300 at a tyme there 
Mr. Audey an assistant to him 3 mile from Royston at 
Mildred meetes many hundreds both Independents 
and Baptists 


Cambridge 
Mr. Houldcraft meetes and many hundreds with him 
Mr. Audy ) both assistants who takes turnes to ride into 
Mr. Lock harfordshire, Cambridgeshire, and Beffordshire 
at Hitchin, and pauls Wallden, and att Bedford, 
att Sheftord, and Romney 
att all these places dwells many that 
are Joyned to Houlcraft. 


S. P. Dom. Car II. 449, 33 | 
Endorsed : 28 July 16064. 
Account of y® Search of Vernon & Glasse 
— reflecting on Capt. Cox. 


July the 28" 1664 


Upon y® 20™ instant, an attempt was made to app"hend Vernon & 
Glasse, by Mr. Edmond Carrant Adjutant of y® Citty of London 
upon information given him of a Conventicle at an iremongers in 
Cannon Streete that daye 

The Adjutant tooke with him such as hee could gett on the 
sudden, among whom Capt: Coxe a wine cooper one of y°® Citty 
Captaines. He undertooke to secure y® roome where y® Conventicle 
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was held, and y° rest of the psons found there,—whiles y® Adjutant 
went downe into y® shoppe to dispose of some of y® chiefest of y® 
persons he had seazed. The s* Captaine Coxe did foorthwith 
p'mitt all those of whom he had taken Custody to goe out of y® 
roome where they were app*hended into y® shoppe w™ so crowded 
y® shoppe that y® thronge gave opportunity to Major Vernon & 
some others of eminency among that party to make their escape. 

In y® meanwhile Capt: Coxe detained only one pson who 
had bin a Capt. among y?® late Rebells w™ sd Capt. offer’d to Capt. 
Coxe first I piece, and after that 2 pieces of Gold to let him escape, 
& that his name might not be Registered : w*? money Capt. Coxe 
refused to take, but told him hee should goe w™ him to a Taverne 
And Capt. Coxe carryed him to a Taverne near Dowgate where y® 
sd prisoner haveing cald for severall sorts of wine, did cast down 
mony upon y° table for y® wine & put a peece of money into Capt. 
Coxe his hand & prayd his leave to goe downe y® stayres to doe y® 
needes of nature wh® was p’mitted him to doe without any to looke 
after him & so he went his waye — All wch y® sd Capt. escaped 
hath since boasted of to a friend and y* Capt. Coxe told him that 
they had some in their Conventicles who trepanned them 

Upon w® notice given them it hath bin ordered among them 
y* none but members of their church shall knowe y® place but 
within an houre before: and none to be admitted unless they come 
within an houre after notice given them. As is found is their 
practice this daye. The gentall notice beeing only this y* brother 
Vernon & brother Glass & some others teach this day from morning 
till night neare Bppsgate 


G. Lyon TURNER 


Errata in the ‘Spy Book” (S. P. Dom. Miscell. 26). 


We greatly regret the occurrence on pp. 245-258, of numerous errata, 
mostly due to Mr. Turner's not having had an opportunity of revising the 


proof. 


It does not seem necessary to correct the mere omission of capitals, 


expansion of abbreviations, and other minutiae which do not affect the sense, 
but the following should be noted : 


P. 245, 
” 
” 


p- 246, 
9 
” 


P- 247, 


” 


par. ALDEN— for Gratt vead Grall (contr. for ‘‘General”) 
ant tanos »» concorse ,, concurse 

last line >», Meldrett »» Meldreth 

par. BROWNE,, ed By nal axe| 
»» BRENT ,, Greenwich ,, Greenhith 

last line », Welham » William 

line 8 us 2a 


” ” 
par. CALVERT—Jnsert full stop after 5. From ‘“'He must . . .” to end 
of par. should be in square brackets 
par. COLE—“ Separate paper”’ reters to what follows, not to what pre- 
cedes. The paper is almost illegible, but for ‘‘dev. em as wodd”” 
should be read ‘entered them as old iron,” 


line 1—for * read *% 
par. DUCKENFIELD—/or 75 read 71 three times 

»» Davipb—read Davis, and correct note * accordingly. 
line 4 from bottom—/or wth read w® 

» 3 9» ” » for ,, fr6d 


line 1—dele. & Par. GODARSON—/or ¥s read R. In first “ Canterbury” 
omit bury. For Hansdon read Hunsdon; and add s at the end of 
Whetstone. 
par. GRIFFETH—/or Wittells read Willetts. From ‘Also . .” to “R.Th” 
should be in square brackets. 
3, GLIDE—/for Minse read Minze; also in note ”, 


3,5 HELMES—a/fer his insert owne. 
», Haites—read ‘‘ Brickendenberry.” 


»» JESSEY—/for full stop after Newington substitute comma; and omit 
second [88.73]; insert full stop after Harfordshire; and for figures 
after 1663 read [80.101 and 88.73 }. 

», HArwoop—af/ter trading, for full stop substitute comma; after 
N.Engl4 znsert comma. 

». KNOWLES—a/ter Amsterda insert comma. 

», KELSty—a/ter 1663 insert full stop. 


5, LiGHr—for full stop after Street substitute comma. 

5) LAWRENCE—/or Counsell read Councell; for Chason read Cheson ; 
after [? Cheshunt} zzsert¢ Parish. 

5, Lock — for Walden read Wallden. Romney and Romsey are 
probably both errors in MS. for Ramsey. 

», LivEsty—a/fter Arnheim insert full stop. 

5, MacQualR—after banished insert full stop; and add ref**. See 78 
on p. 256. ; 
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P. 253, ,, NEEDHAM—for Mantenout read Marchemont (the MS. here is very 
badly written). 

line 7—delete the whole note. 

par. POWELL— after first word insert ™; im Vanisser omit one s; for” 


” 
after second Powell read ™ ; and add note ®* 7.e, Vavasor Powell. 


p. 254, 5, RicGs—a/fter elsewhere znsert full stop. 
aA », RoGEeRs—add note: “This is John Rogers, the Fifth Monarchist, 
ejected from St. Thomas Apostle; see p. 244.” 
Aa ») RICHARDSON ; for In§ read M*. 


P. 255, line 3—affer Harford insert full stop. 

55 par. VENNING ; delete one n in the name. 

ve line 11 from bottom—vead Commonwealth's, 
39 TO ne », Whitechappell as one word. 
Salers 45 omit one t tm Rotterdam. 


” 
»” 


p- 257 In list of London Ministers correct spelling thus ; COCKAINE, VENINGE, 
VENTRIS. 


P. 258, line 11—for & ted read distracted. 
9, 13—delete &, and place so calls himselfe 7m brackets. 


Editorial 


UR Autumnal Meeting will be held at Manchester on 
Wednesday, 16th October, at 4 p.m., inthe Hall attached to 
Cavendish Church. Papers are expected from Professor 
G. Lyon Turner, M.A., on ‘‘Congregationalism and the 

Confessors of 1662”; and from Mr. A. Peel, M.A., B.Litt., on 
some fruits of his researches into Elizabethan Puritanism. 


% 7 


Our Annual Meeting was held on 8th May; the attendance was 
meagre. The officers were unanimously reappointed, with thanks 
for past services ; and the Rev. W. Pierce was associated with the 
secretariat. The rest of the proceedings were conversational, 
dealing with our future work and the best means of increasing our 
membership. 


ae * 


We note with regret the decease of two of our oldest members ; 
Rev. H. Shaw, of Urmston, who in 1gor read an instructive paper 
on the rise and growth of Congregationalism in Manchester ; and 
Mr. John Scamell, of Westbury, from whom we have more than 
once received interesting communications. 


” * 


The 250th Anniversary of the Act of Uniformity has been duly 
recognized by most of the churches which originated in the labours 
of the ejected ministers, and united commemorations are in pro- 
spect. But it must have been felt by all who are old enough to 
remember the celebration of fifty years ago, that there has been 
no such enthusiasm as marked the Bicentenary in 1862. This, 
however, can excite no surprise. The Bicentenary followed close 
on a great religious revival ; and it was very properly used for 
the promotion of schemes of Church extension, which were then 
greatly needed. A few figures will shew how fruitful was the 
impulse thus generated. There are in England 67 Congregational 
churches which claim an origin earlier than the Ejectment, and 
166 which are believed to have been founded by ejected ministers 
between 1662 and 1672. In the fifty years 1862—1911 no less than 


(Trans., Vol. V., No. 6, p. 328) 
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820 new churches have been constituted, including “branch 
churches with separate officers,” but excluding missions and 
preaching stations where no churches are organised. These 
figures take no account of the scores, perhaps hundreds, of new 
buildings erected for old congregations; where in many cases 
unsightly and incommodious meeting-houses have given place to 
handsome churches, some of which would have done credit to 
mediaeval architects. 


* * 


The output of Commemorative Literature this year does not 
compare favourably with that of 1862. We have nothing to set 
beside Dr. R. Vaughan’s English Nonconformity, Peter Bayne’s 
Documents relating to the Act of Uniformity, Dr. Stoughton’s Church 
and State 200 years ago, Joshua Wilson’s Calumnies Confuted, or Dr. 
Stanford’s Life of Foseph Alleine ; and. no counterpart to the large 
output of tracts, lectures, and historical pamphlets issued by the 
“Central Bartholomew Committee,” and by various authors both 
in London and the provinces. There are, however, a few small 
books to which we accord a hearty welcome. 


* % 


Of these, in respect of meeting a popular need, the first place is 
due to the Rev. John Stanley’s Lest We Forget (A. Stockwell). This 
consists of a brief historical introduction, followed by The Roll of 
Honour, a nearly complete list of the ejected ministers from Calamy 
and other sources. Beside the names and places whence these 
were ejected there is given, wherever possible, the place or places 
of subsequent ministry and date of death. It is a pity that no 
distinction is made between the men evicted by the legislation of 
1660 and the victims of the Bartholomew Act, and that those who 
afterwards conformed are generally omitted. But it is really 
ungracious to find fault with a work of so great practical utility. 
No full list of the ejected ministers has been printed since the last 
edition of the Nonconformists’ Memorial, more than a hundred years 
ago; and Mr. Stanley makes the list generally accessible for the 
price of a shilling. There are a few small inaccuracies in the 
introduction, which will be easily corrected in a second edition ; 
and it will be discreditable to the Free Churches if that is not 
soon called for. 


The Congregational Union publishes, at a similar modest price, 
The Great Ejectment of 1662, by the Rev. B. A. Millard. This “is in- 
tended especially for the young men and women of ourchurches”’; 
and is well suited for its purpose. From the National Council of 
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Evangelical Free Churches we have six historical essays, on closely 
related topics, by as many scholarly authors, under the general 
title : The Ejectment of 1662 and the Free Churches. All are well 
written, instructive, and stimulating ; and some, especially that by 
Dr. Whitley, set forth facts not generally known. Of a different 
character is Nonconformist Disabilities, 1509-1912, by Principal 
Edwards of Cardiff. This, also issued by the National Council, is 
more distinctly polemic in its aims ; marshalling indisputable facts 
in support of the principle A Free Church in a Free State. There 
are a few provoking misprints, which we hope to see corrected in 
a new edition. 


* * 


One ofthe latest issues in the series known as the Home 
‘University Library is a concise and seasonable volume by Dr. 
‘Selbie, of Mansfield College, on ‘ Nonconformity.”” While making 
no pretence to neutrality, it is strictly fair to opponents ; and will 
‘doubtless have, as it deserves, a wide circulation. Two or three 
slips, of no great importance, will no doubt be corrected in future 
issues, 


* * 


The Congregational Union has added to its series of Congregational 
Worthies a Life of Hugh Peters. As it proceeds from the pen of the 
present writer it would be unbecoming to say more than that it is 
an attempt to tell the true story of a true man, who has been more 
maligned than any of his contemporaries except perhaps the 
‘Great Protector. 


ae * 


In a paper on “ The Brownists in Amsterdam,” Trans. ii, 165, is 
a record of the marriage, on 5th July, 1608, of ‘‘ Henry Cullandt 
of Nottinghamshire . . . shewing act under the hand of Richard 
Clyfton, preacher at Sutton, that his bans had been published 
there, and Margarete Grymsdiche of Sutton”; Sutton being 
conjecturally identified as Sutton in Ashfield. Thecurrent issue of 
Transactions of the Baptist Historical Society has a note by W. H. 
Burgess, informing us on the evidence of the parish register that 
the family of Cullandt belonged to the parish of Sutton-cum-Lound, 
about 3 miles N.N.E. of Babworth, where James Brewster was 
near. We may gather from the Amsterdam entry that after 
Richard Clyfton had been deprived of his living at Babworth, he 
found temporary employment as preacher for Brewster at Sutton- 
ccum-Lound.” We heartily thank Mr. Burgess for this new fact 
respecting Clyfton. 


® * 
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We have received from the Rev. T. Gasquoinea paper challenging 
the views lately upheld by Mr. Burrage as to certain dates in the 
life of John Penry. For this we hope to find a place in our next 
issue. 


* * 


Dr. J. P. Longstaff, of Romford, has discovered, among the 
archives of a well known benevolent institution, a document of 
much historical interest, which seems to have been entirely over- 
looked by ecclesiastical historians. From a cursory inspection it 
appears to be a General Survey of the Dissenting Interest in 
1691-2, containing, besides lists of ministers and churches, many 
curious facts about social conditions, stipends, etc. We hope to 
obtain permission to subject the MS. to a thorough examination ;. 
in which case particulars will be given in our next issue. 
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guished in the annals of early nonconformity. 

Even in the lifetime of Wiclif his teachings 
were widely diffused within its limits, and several 
of the Lollard martyrs were natives of the county. 
“* Heresy, asit was then called” (says Strype) “had 
already spread considerably in this diocese of 
London, especially about Colchester and other 
parts of Essex.” By the commencement of 1527, 
seventeen persons had been apprehended in Essex ; 
among them Christopher Ravins, Thomas Hills, 
John and Richard Chapman of Witham; also 
Jobn Hecker, otherwise John Ebbe, who is de- 
scribed as ‘a great reader and teacher about six 
years past in London, and now in the parts of 
Essex about Colchester, Witham, and Branktree.” 
In 1585 the Rev. W. Negus was presented by Lord 
Rich to the rectory of Lee; and ‘‘ being convented 
before Bishop Aylmer at Witham” he was sus- 
pended for not wearing the surplice.’ During 
the short episcopate of bishop Vaughan, 1604-6, 
there was a fair measure of religious liberty ; but 
Thomas Ravis, who succeeded him, swore that 
““he would not leave one preacher in his diocese 
who did not subscribe and conform.” Mr. Cornwall, 
minister of Marks Tey, was suspended for not 
subscribing, and was reviled openly at Witham 


Te County of Essex is honourably distin- 


11It is worth notice that on 25th April, 1602, a young Welshman was ordained in Witham 
parish church, by John Sterne, bishop-suffragan of Colchester and vicar of Witham 
His name was Rees Pritchard, afterwards the celebrated vicar of Llandovery; whose 
gracious influence, chiefly exerted through his volume of homely verse called Ganwyli Y. 
Cymry, i.e. The Welshman’s Candle, has extended through ten generations, and is not 
yet exhausted. 
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by the bishop, who called him “ wretch,” “ beast,” 
etc., and committed him to the pursuivant. While 
puritan clergy were thus reviled and persecuted, 
those who practised a stricter conformity were not 
always patterns of virtue. Edward Hall, who 
was vicar of Witham 1560-87, was reported as 
“incontinent.” In 1643 the vicarage of Witham. 
was sequestered from Francis Wright for attempted 
seduction, and that he “is a common haunter of 
alehouses and taverns, and a common drunkard, 
and profaner of the worship of God by public 
performing of the same in his drunkenness ; and 
a common swearer, and common user of corrupt: 
communication; and hath not officiated in the 
said cure for the space of twelve months last past 
before the sequestration.” The proceedings are 
given in detail in Davids’ Annals of Nonconformity 
in Essex, p. 518. Wright was replaced by Richard 
Rowles, described in 1650 as “an able, godly 
preacher’; who in 1648 was a member of the 
fourteenth classical presbytery in the county, 
having as his elders William Allen, Robert Gerard, 
Jeremy Skingle, and John Freborne. He was 
succeeded by John Ludgater, formerly of Great 
Birch, who in 1656 was engaged in legal proceed- 
ings against Wright on some question of property. 
Wright, to the dishonour of the church, was rein- 
stated in the vicarage after the Restoration,. 
Ludgater being ejected as an intruder. Of Lud- 
gater after his ejectment we only know that he 
was buried in the chancel of his old church at. 
Chipping Hill; while of Rowles we know nothing 
whatever. 

In 1662 George Lisle, rector of Rivenhall, de- 
scribed as “an able godly minister,’ was ejected 
for nonconformity, and retired to Witham. In 
1669 he was reported to Sheldon as having a 
““conventicle” in that town; and according to 
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Calamy he was imprisoned in Colchester gaol for 
nonconformity. On the Declaration of Indulgence 
he applied for a licence to preach in the house of 
Elizabeth Trew: the licence was filled up and 
signed, but not dated, and was never issued, for it 
is to this day in the Public Record Office. But on 
29th May, 1672, he obtained a licence for himself 
as a Presbyterian teacher, and for his own house 
as a Presbyterian meeting-place. On the same 
day Edmund Taylor, probably an ejected minister 
(but of what place is uncertain), obtained a licence 
for himself, and for his house in Witham as a 
Presbyterian meeting-place. Palmer says: “ He 
preached in several places, was imprisoned in 
Tilbury Fort in the Duke of Monmouth’s time, 
and died at Witham. A third Presbyterian meet- 
ing-place, the house of Elizabeth Trew above men- 
tioned, was licensed on 10th June, 1672. Mr. Lisle 
passed the residue of his life at Witham, and was 
buried within the church. On the south side of 
the chancel, within the rails, is a memorial tablet 
with this inscription: “Near this place lieth 
interred the Rev. George Lisle, minister of the 
gospel, and late rector of Rivenhall, who died in 
the seventyfifth year of his age. Buried March 
31st, 1687.” 

Information about nonconformity in Witham 
during the next thirty years is very scanty. The 
meetings under the Indulgence were described as 
Presbyterian; the first regular meeting-house, 
built upon the present site in 1715, was called 
Independent. As a matter of fact, the classical 
presbyteries having ceased to exist after the Re- 
storation, the meetings called Presbyterian were 
really Independent, though in many cases not 
strictly Congregational. For some years before 
1715, there being no settled minister at Witham, 
he children of Witham Nonconformists were 
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baptized by the Independent minister of Terling, 
three or four miles distant (probably Nathaniel 
‘Wyles). 

The first avowedly Independent minister of 
Witham was the Rev. John Watson. In the Zvans 
List (1716-1729) the congregation is returned as 
consisting of 320 hearers, of whom 23 had votes 
for the county, 2 had votes for Maldon, and 6 
were described as “gentlemen.” Mr. Watson was 
succeeded in 1722 by the Rev. Theophilus Lobb. He 
was a son of the Rev. Stephen Lobb, of Fetter Lane 
Meeting, London; known as “the Jacobite Inde- 
pendent,” because of his frequent presence at the 
Court of James II after the ‘“ Declaration of 
Liberty of Conscience.” His mother was a daughter 
of the Rev. Theophilus Polwhele, nonconformist 
minister of Tiverton, and granddaughter of the Rev. 
William Benn of Dorchester. He was trained for 
the ministry by the Rev. Thomas Goodwin of 
Pinner ; settled at Guildford in 1702; and there 
married Frances daughter of Dr. Cook, a descen- 
dant of Sir Walter Raleigh. At Guildford he 
became acquainted with a physician from whom’ 
he received some medical instruction. In 1706 he 
removed to Shaftesbury, and thence in 1713 to 
Yeovil ; in both places both preaching and prac- 
tising medicine, latterly with great success. On 
26th June, 1722—the year of his coming to Witham 
—he was diplomated M.D. by the University of 
Glasgow, and was admitted a Fellow of the Royal 
Society on 13th March, 1728/9. In 1732 he removed 
to London, preaching for a while at Haberdashers’ 
Hall; but from 1736 he applied himself wholly to 
medicine. On 30th September, i740, he was 
admitted Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians ; and practised in London till his death, on 
19th May, 1763, in his 85th year. He was buried 
in Bunhill Fields. ve 
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The successors of Dr. Lobb at Witham were the 
Rev. John Parsons, 1735 ; the Rev. John Burnett, 
1752 ; the Rev. Charles Case, M.A., 1767. Mr. Case 
was ordained at Witham on 15th October, 1767. 
The introductory discourse was by the Rev. Thos. 
Davidson of Braintree, the charge by the Rev. 
Thos. Gibbons, D.D., and the sermon by the Rev. 
John Rogers of London. These discourses, together 
with Mr. Case’s Confession of Faith, were pub- 
lished at the desire of the congregation. The 
Confession, it may be observed, is strongly Cal- 
vinistic. 

Mr. Case was a man of tender spirit, eminent 
for piety, and greatly beloved by the people. He 
died at the age of 37, on 13th June, 1782; and I 
can remember, 60 or 70 years ago, conversing with 
one or two aged persons who had profited by his 
teaching. His funeral sermon was preached by 
the Rev. John Mead Ray of Sudbury ; copies of 
which were sold for the benefit of his widow and 
seven children. In the sermon we read as follows : 
“As a proof of his attention to the lambs of his 
flock, it may not be improper to remind you of the 
institution of your Charity School, which owes its 
existence to him, and which I hope will long 
remain among you as a monument of his benevo. 


_-4ence.” Mrs. Case afterwards married the Rev. 


Stephen Forster, pastor of the Congregational 
church at Maldon, who died in 1811. A grandson 
of Mr. Case, who was headmaster of University 
College School, London, married a sister of the 
eminent statesman, the Rt. Hon. James Stanfeld. 

After the death of Mr. Case the pastorate of 
Witham was vacant nearly four years. It was 
then undertaken by the Rev. Samuel Newton, who 
by a ministry of 36 years left his mark on the 
neighbourhood, having done much toward forming 
the characters of several generations. His influ- 
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ence is still felt by the grandchildren of some of 
his hearers, of whom Iam one. Our Mr. Newton 
was the only son of the Rev. Samuel Newton of the 
old Independent meeting at Norwich. This Samuel 
Newton senior was born at Milbourn Port, Somer- 
set, and educated for the ministry at Mile End 
Academy. He came to Norwich in 1757 as assis- 
tant to Dr. Samuel Wood, who had been a pupil of 
Dr. Doddridge at Northampton. Soon after the 
death of Dr. Wood Mr. Newton: was elected as 
his successor, and was ordained to the pastoral 
office on 16th February, 1768. Hehad married the 
daughter of Dr. Wood, and ministered at Norwich 
for 53 years, dying on 10th October, 1810, in the 
78th year of his age. During his long pastorate 
he had five assistants; the third of whom, Mr. 
John Jennings (1783-89), left to become pastor of 
the Independent church at Thaxted in Essex. 
Our Samuel Newton, junior, was born at Norwich 
in 1763, and at the age of 17 entered the academy 
at Homerton. On leaving he preached for a year 
at Lowestoft, where he succeeded in reviving a 
decayed interest ; and in 1786 he accepted a call 
to Witham, where he spent the remainder of his 
life in great usefulness and honour, rising into a 
sphere of commanding influence which he well 
sustained. 

As I never knew Mr. Newton, I am dependent 
on the combined recollections and descriptions I 
have gathered from his old hearers and dear 
friends, on notices of him in several books, letters, 
and papers, and especially on the sketch of him 
given by the Rev. Robert Burls of Maldon. He 
wasaman of great stature, 6ft. 3 or 4 in. high, and 
weighing some 18 stone, without excessive cor- 
pulence. His features were small, face pitted with 
small-pox, a decided chin and massive lower jaw— 
indicating tenacity of purpose as well as firm 
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decision ; his hair, cut very short, stood erect on 
his head. His countenance is described as “ grave 
but restful, somewhat severe yet benevolent.” 
Portly and erect in figure, he took short steps in 
walking; had very quiet manners both in the 
pulpit and out of it, a very kindly address, and 
was easily approached. We can picture him, 
dressed in his black cloth suit, the knee breeches. 
of the period with tight black silk stockings, low 
shoes with large silver buckles, which set off his 
commanding presence and dignified bearing, as. 
he sallied forth staff in hand to make pastoral 
visits ; or, as his early morning custom was, in 
green plaid dressing-gown and slippers pacing up 
and down the stationer’s shop, or pausing to look 
at a new book or magazine. From many years’ 
pacing up and down that shop he left a visible 
track which was pointed out to me long afterwards. 
by a successor of the then proprietor. On one 
occasion he took up Byron’s Hebrew Melodies, 
and after reading one of them said: “I can never 
again speak of all Byron’s poetry as bad in its. 
tone.” In walking out among the trees and fields 
he would often feelingly refer to the Great Creator 
of all; and pausing in his walk would raise his. 
hat and offer a short prayer of praise and gratitude. 

He was possessed of dry humour, and could be 
severely caustic in his remarks. Self conceited 
young men found it no light matter to come under 
his lash; while to the diffident truth seeker he 
was always kind and patient, sparing no pains in 
encouraging and helping them. There was in the 
congregation a man of the antinomian type, very 
small in stature and very conceited, who after one 
of his sermons awaited Mr. Newton’s passing him 
in the meeting-house yard, and accosted him with 
“ Ah sir, you shot over my head this morning.” 
Mr. Newton replied, “Possibly, my friend; for 
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if I aimed at other people’s knees I should shoot 
over your head!” Once, however, he met with 
his match. He was a friend of the Rev. Rowland 
Hill, and they sometimes exchanged pulpits. 
Once, when Mr. Newton was to preach in Surrey 
Chapel, he objected to putting on the black 
academic gown, to which he was not accustomed. 
The verger insisted, and, Mr. Hill coming in, 
Newton appealed to him: “ Your verger says I must 
wear this gown, need I?” “Ohno [said Hill] there 
was some one here the other day who was fool 
enough not to wear it.” Possibly Mr. Newton 
thought of Negus and bishop Aylmer. He was 
also on intimate terms with the Rev. W. Jay of 
Bath, and with the Claytons of London, with 
whom he occasionally exchanged. 

It was Mr. Newton’s practice to keep a record 
of all whom he baptized in infancy, and to write 
to each as he or she reached the age of 14. Inmy 
possession are several of these letters, written to 
my father and mother, and my father’s sisters. 

Mr. Newton was a good Greek and (I believe) 
Hebrew scholar. He was diligent in biblical and 
theological research, and soundly orthodox, ac- 
cording to the general doctrinal standard of the 
Evangelical Churches of the period, His sermons 
were at once doctrinal and practical, and if some- 
what heavy with theological teaching, they were 
useful in the formation of a strong religious life 
and character. Severe logical productions some 
of them were; but there was an earnestness and 
directness which redeemed them from being mere 
theological essays. Never going out of his way to 
display his classical erudition, he never evaded 
the critical examination of Scripture language. 
Perhaps he excelled more in the educating and 
building up of Christian life than in the sudden 
conversion of sinners, with whom nevertheless he 
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would earnestly plead, even with tears. His. 
hearers were often strongly wrought upon. I 
have heard that once a woman went into a fit of 
hysterics while listening to a specially moving 
address—a result which Mr. Newton afterwards. 
deprecated by a characterization more forcible 
than polite. His manner of preaching was very 
quiet ; for three fourths of the time he would 
stand with his hands behind him. His printed 
discourses often appear coldly argumentative ; 
but his quiet impressive tones breathed life into 
them; and his known deep-felt sympathy and 
overflowing kindness redeemed them from all 
coldness. The Rev. John Hill, who entered on 
the pastorate thirty years after Mr. Newton’s 
death, used to say that he could clearly trace his 
teaching as distinct from that of his successor. 
Such was the pastor and friend of my grand- 
parents. 

In addition to his pastoral work, Mr. Newton 
undertook the tuition—wholly or in part—of 
several young men designed for the ministry. 
Among these pupils we have the names of T. 
Chipperfield who was for some time his assistant, 
and schoolmaster in Witham; and Forbes, mis- 
sionary in India; W. J. Fox, who was afterwards. 
M.P. for Finsbury (whose defection to Unitarian- 
ism caused much distress to Mr. Newton) ; Francis 
Hunwick, of Kelvedon: Charles Low, of Tiptree ;. 
Dr. Massie, of London; E. Mannering, the highly 
esteemed minister of Bishopsgate Chapel, London ; 
James Mercer, agent of the London Missionary 
Society in the West Indies ; W. Merchant, of Layer 
Breton ; John Raven, of Ipswich ; John Smith, the 
martyr missionary of Demerara; J. Trew, of 
Dedham, a lineal descendant of Mrs. Trew whose 
house was licensed in 1672; John Whitty, of 
Ipswich; and W. Wager, of Southend-on-Sea. 
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Some of these passed from Mr. Newton’s prelimin- 
ary training to one of the regular academies. 

Mr. Newton had a trusted servant called Molly 
{whom I knew long after as Widow Cooper) ; she 
was the only person allowed to touch the books 
forming his library, and could bring him any book 
he asked her for. It was commonly said: “ Molly 
knows the outside of the books, and Mr. Newton 
the inside.” 

Mr. Newton was twice married. His first wife 
was his senior by some years; and his father is 
reported to have said, ‘‘ Well, Sam, had I wanted 
a wife she would have done very well for me.” 
She brought him a handsome fortune, most of 
which was spent in his lifetime, for he was one 
of the most generous of givers. 

The meeting-house, which had been built in 
1715, was enlarged during the pastorate of Mr. 
Case, and again in 1795. On this last occasion Mr. 
Newton sternly rebuked the people from the 
pulpit for the meagreness of their contributions, 
adding: “I would sooner preach to you in a barn 
than haveto press you thus to give!” Headmitted 
some exceptions to this general parsimony, saying 
he “had no trouble in getting liberal gifts from 
Messrs. B. Dixon, W. Porter, and D. Harvey.” 

When Mr. Newton first came to Witham—before 
the second enlargement—the meeting-house had 
accommodation for about 350 persons, and there was 
a vestry about ten feet square. There were side 
and front galleries, a high pulpit with a narrow 
entrance, over which was suspended a large round 
sounding-board, and in front, close under the 
pulpit, the clerk’s reading-desk. In the gallery 
opposite the pulpit was the singers’ oblong pew, 
with a raised table along the middle; its occupants 
ranged from 20 to 30, including instrumentalists, 
who manipulated a flute, clarionette, bassoon, and 
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bass viol. The “ Table Pew” was in the middle of 
the chapel, close under the clerk’s desk. At one 
time during the dispensation of the Lord’s Supper 
not only the pastor and deacons, but all the 
communicants gathered in this pew. I have heard 
that in some Presbyterian meeting-houses an 
emptying and refilling of the table pew was cus- 
tomary ; whether this was ever the case at Witham 
I do not know. The table pew at other times 
afforded free sittings to the aged poor of the 
church. The services during the winter months 
began at 10 a.m. and 1 p.m.; many of the congre- 
gation who attended both services took their 
provender with them, and ate it in the vestry. 
Old Master Bambrick, master of the charity school, 
in his wig was the clerk, and gave out Dr. Watts’s 
hymns two lines at at time; opposite to him sat 
some dozen “charity boys and girls” dressed in 
uniform, for both sexes benefitted from the school. 
On the wooden stairs leading to the galleries on 
either side, a step or two from the top, stood two 
men, each with a long hazel wand; these were 
the wardens of the galleries, appointed to keep 
order among the boys and young people who sat 
among their reverend elders. Should any fellow 
misbehave, or disturb the congregation, up popped 
the warden and dropped the staff on the offender’s 
head : those far reaching officials allowed no boy 
to feel himself safe as being out of reach. The 
clerk and another old man John Hazard still wore 
the old fashioned wigs, then almost out of use. 
Hazard was a rather important member of the 
church. When too old to continue his work as a 
thatcher he went about with a pedlar’s basket, 
selling cakes, etc.; he took under his care the 
aged and sick poor of the congregation, and was 
accustomed to apply to those who were well off 
for help for the needy ones. He found some 
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generous givers, whose bounty was dispensed to 
the best of his judgement. He remembered that 
in his youth the dissenters used to meet for prayer 
in a wood which still exists near Dengie farm. 

Touching the wigs, I may mention an incident. 
related by an old friend of mine, now 90 years old. 
In the 18th century wigs were a sign of the dignity 
of the wearer; professional men, gentlemen of 
some position, small landed proprietors, and well- 
to-do farmers usually wore them ; but they were 
expensive to buy, troublesome to keep in order, 
and uncomfortably hot in summer, so that towards. 
the end of the century many discontinued the use 
of them. My friend’s grandfather, and another 
who with him used to attend Bocking meeting, 
used to put up at an inn at Braintree. They had 
discontinued wearing their wigs, except on Sun- 
days, when they assumed them to appear at 
meeting according to their quality; and, only 
needing them once a week, they left them at the 
inn to be ready for Sabbath. On one Sunday, how- 
ever, they experienced such annoyance at meeting 
from certain small inhabitants which had found 
lodging in the wigs, that they abandoned them 
once for all. 

Let us now get a glimpse of the old meeting- 
house and its congregation as described to me by 
those who knew it about 1808—after the second 
enlargement ; to which I can bear witness in part, 
having worshipped in it as a child before it was 
demolished. The galleries were supported by 
massive round wooden pillars, and square pillars 
above them supported the roof. Into these pillars, 
above and below, nails were driven on which to. 
hang tin candle-holders, with tin backs for safety ; 
which at a later time gave place to brass sconces. 
The candles were of tallow, called “dips,” and 
were seldom used, as it was only occasionally 
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announced at one or both services that “a lecture 
would be preached” this evening. The guttering 
of the “dips,” and the pause for snuffing them, 
with an occasional quenched one, were among the 
petty inconveniences our forefathers had to put 
up with. The snuffing was done by the sexton, 
who would be fairly adroit; but in the galleries 
one of the elder men would do it with his fingers, 
and if the wick was long and fiery, asudden shake 
of the hand would betray the pain of a burn, to 
the amusement of the giddy youngsters. Four 
large round holes in the ceiling acted as ventila- 
tors—I well remember them—they looked up into 
the blackness of darkness. A high pulpit, with 
wooden stairs, carpetless, leading straight up on 
one side of it. The sounding-board had been 
disestablished. Straight high-backed old square 
and oblong pews of various sizes were scattered 
about the sides of the building under the galleries 
and opposite the pulpit. Thus we may have some 
idea of the dear patched up old meeting-house, 
which was taken down in 1839, the present build- 
ing being erected on the site in 1840. 

We will watch, in imagination, the congregation 
assembling. Three sedan chairs used regularly to 
be brought up to the door of the meeting-house, 
one of which was occupied by Mrs. Newton, the 
minister’s wife. From Hatfield came an old family 
coach, swinging on high springs, with coachman 
and footman in cocked hats and powdered wigs ; 
this was occupied by an old lady and her daughters, 
her son following on horseback. Three old labour- 
ing men used to hobble in, the last relics of the 
time when they wore the cocked hats of the period. 
The working men wore smock frocks and knee 
breeches, often of leather; gray worsted stock- 
ings, and shoes with buckles in the summer, but 
in winter with gaiters or buskins of leather, 
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buckled by the breeches outside the knee. The 
women in the summer were clad in clean cotton 
gowns and large black “coal-scuttle” bonnets ; 
in the winter in kerseymere or Welsh linsay 
gowns and scarlet cloaks, with round iron ringed 
pattens which lifted their feet above the muddy 
roads, and kept their red cloaks from contact with 
the mud. Those who possessed Bibles brought 
them, wrapped in their handkerchiefs, often with 
a sprig of “lad’s love” (southernwood) in them. 
A. few old people who could read used heavily 
iron-framed spectacles with big round glasses ; 
but not many of the old folk were able to read, 
and those who could rarely had money wherewith 
to purchase spectacles. My father and aunt sup- 
plied themselves with some for lending to the 
needy folk; I remember looking through them, 
and thinking I appeared rather owlish. <A large 
proportion of the working folk came from the 
country farms and villages; and in my early 
days the road by which we drove home to Wickham 
had a number of vehicles of all sorts (including 
donkey carts), returning from the afternoon meet- 
ing. Among these would be my grandparents in 
a yellow hooded chaise on springs, followed by 
their eldest son and his sister in a yellow gig, and 
a covered cart without springs which conveyed 
the domestics and such children as could not find 
room in chaise or gig. Many such cavalcades 
could be seen coming along the high roads, 
carefully “ quartering” so as not to let the wheels 
slip into the deep ruts, which might result in a 
broken spring. The roads in those days were 
execrable. An old man told me that when he 
drove his waggon from Witham to Maldon in 
frosty weather he used to carry a pickaxe, where- 
with to fill up the ruts—sometimes a foot deep— 
if it were necessary to turn aside in order to pass 
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a vehicle. About 1808 a cousin of my grand- 
father and his family were taking their weekly 
six or seven miles drive to Bocking meeting; at 
one of the fords they had to cross their “sociable” 
stuck in the mud, and there they had to wait 
(although in bad weather he drove two horses 
tandem) until a neighbouring farmer lent a horse 
to drag them out. In many a farm the only way 
they could go to the town for shopping or to visit 
a neighbour was on horseback, the farmer’s wife 
on a pillion behind her husband or one of the 
farmer's men. In travelling a group of horsemen 
would sometimes leave the turnpike road and 
make a detour, leaping hedges and ditches, and, 
avoiding the tollgate, rejoin the road beyond. 
This is said to have been the origin of the sporting 
term ‘“ hedging.” 

Arrived at the meeting-house, the manners of 
the worshippers in ingress and egress were free and 
easy. Of course no homage was shewn to the 
building, to which the term “church” was never 
applied ; that word was used only in its biblical 
sense. Hats would be kept on till people were 
seated, and then not always doffed at once. When 
removed they were hung on wooden pegs around 
the walls, or if that were not practicable were put 
beneath the seats. The hanging up of some quaint 
old “beaver” would surely indicate the presence 
of the owner somewhere beneath it ; but owing to 
the high pews that presence was a matter of faith 
with the short members of the congregation. At 
10.30 in summer the commanding figure of the 
pastor, so familiar and so beloved, is seen entering 
from the vestry and ascending the pulpit. After 
a short introductory prayer, a hymn of Dr. Watts’s 
was given out, two lines at a time, by old Curteis 
the clerk and sexton, who by the way was not 
always a model of sobriety. Few of the working 
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classes could read, and the hymn was always sung 
sitting. Then the scriptures were read, and 
frequently expounded by Mr. Newton. Next 
followed the “long prayer,” for which the people 
stood, turning their backs to the minister, fre- 
quently kneeling on the seats. After another of 
Dr. Watts’s hymns, sung as before, and the 
notices given out by the clerk, Mr. Newton 
proceeded with the sermon. It was nearly or 
quite an hour in length, delivered by Mr. Newton 
in his quiet impressive style (three fourths of the 
time with his hands behind him). At its close 
another of Watts’s hymns, and the service ended 
with the benediction. The singing was hearty, 
well-known hymns sung to well-known tunes, 
led by the choir and assisted by various instru- 
ments of music. Fugal tunes were in vogue; 
sometimes an intricate tune with runs in the 
different parts would tax the power of “the 
singers” and excite the admiration of the people ;. 
but usually the singing was hearty and general. 
A half-witted man sat behind the singers’ pew, 
and entered into the musical arrangements with 
greater zest than delicacy ; sometimes singing so: 
loudly as to interfere with the harmony. One 
Sunday it became more than the leader could 
bear ; turning round in the middle of the line, 
he administered to the offender a summary box on 
the ears. As this was done without interfering 
with the singing, it was taken by the congregation 
as a simple matter of convenience, and caused no 
particular surprise. 

Mr. Newton’s ministry came to an abrupt end 
in June, 1822. The following is from the Bath 
and Cheltenham Gazette of llth June in that 
year : 

“Died, June the 6th, at the house of his friend Mr. Hallett in 
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Johnston Street, Bath, The Rev* Samuel Newton, for 35 years the 
beloved Pastor of the Independant Church at Witham in Essex. 
Mr. Newton had arrived in this city to supply the Ministerial 
duties at Argyle Chapel for four Sabbaths, during the absence of 
its respected minister, Mr. Jay. The deceased was a man of 
considerable intellectual attainments, combined with originality 
of mind, decision of character, cheerfulness of disposition, suavity 
of manners, and holiness of life. His sermons were distinguished 
by a classic purity of style, united with simplicity, that ‘soul 
of true, eloquence.” Never averse to the closest examination 
of a text or an argument when his subject fairly led to it, he yet 
disdained to make a parade or show of that critical acumen and 
learning of which he was so decidedly the possessor. A firm 
believer in the doctrine of the Atonement and Divinity of Christ, 
like the great apostle of the Gentiles he determined as a preacher 
“not to know anything among men save Jesus Christ, and Him 
Crucified.” The whole tenor of his life accorded well with these 
Christian principles: he believed in God, and was therefore 
careful to maintain good works. His conversation was instructive, 
pleasing, and pious; his zeal tempered with prudence, his senti- 
ments with liberality, and his expressions with kindness. His 
illness was of short duration, about three days; on the Sabbath 
preceding his death he had preached twice and administered the 
Sacrament ; on each of these occasions he was peculiarly impres- 
sive, and to the young in particular he addressed the invitations of 
the Gospel in the most persuasive manner, urging them to make 
an early dedication of themselves to religion. Before, however, 
another Sabbath had smiled upon his hearers, his happy spirit had 
fled to join the “ spirits of just men made perfect,” to mingle in 
sublime worship in the church triumphant above; while the 
church below in affectionate veneration shall inscribe upon his 
tomb ‘The memory of the just is blessed.’” 


The cause of Mr. Newton’s death is understood 
to have been dysentery. The news reached Witham 
on Sunday morning, 9th June; and from that 
time to the day of his interment, many of the 
inhabitants closed their shutters. On the arrival 
of the body, it rested temporarily at the “ Three 
Cups,” at Springfield; and on Friday morning, 
19th June, it was borne to the grave. The Chelms- 
ford Chronicle reporter says: “‘ We observed two 
mourning coaches, five close carriages, five single- 
horse chaises, nearly 20 horsemen, and a large 
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concourse of pedestrians, all anxious to give some 
proof of their sincere regret at the loss of so 
faithful a pastor and so valuable a member of 
society.” Most persons in the town, without regard 
to sect, suspended business on the day of the 
funeral, which was conducted by Rev. W. Walford 
of Homerton Academy. A sermon was afterwards. 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Winter of London, from 
2 Timothy, ii, 21, to one of the most crowded 
congregations ever witnessed. Mr. Newton’s. 
resting-place in the meeting’s burial ground is 
marked by head and foot stones ; and within the 
meeting-house a handsome mural tablet, behind 
and above the pulpit, testifies the public appreci- 
ation of his worth. 

The following ministers have held the pastorate 
at Witham since Mr. Newton’s decease : 

Rev. W. Wright, 1823; Rev. R. Robinson, 1825 (his son, Sir 
John Robinson, was for many years editor of the Daily News) ; 
Rev. John Gill, 1849; Rev. John Hill, 1854, Rev. John Dewsnap, 


1859; Rev. J. Barton Dadd, vee Rev. D. Thomas, 1884; Rev. 
F. A. Walker, 1890 ; Rev. E. M. Edmunds (present pastor) 1904. 


R. W. DIXon. 
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[continued from page 319 | 


K have already remarked (Trans., v., p. 803) 

vy that Williamson’s Spy Book, and especially 

the group of documents on which it was 

based, are of great interest to the topographer of 
ancient London. The references in the book 
itself to the area which was desolated are few ; 
but in the informers’ reports of Conventicles in 
the city they are very numerous. And even in 
the Spy Book the references we have are vivid 
enough. (1) There is the “Grocer’s Shop” with 
the sign of the “ Red Lyon” in St. Lawrence Lane, 
in possession of the rich widow Holmes, who was 
so liberal a supporter of ejected Nonconformist 
ministers (see page 250). (2) Mr. Willett’s house, 
again, in the same street, was open as a meeting- 
place for Matthew Barker and Joseph Caryll, 
George Cockayne and George Griffith to preach in ; 
so that both appear as important Nonconformist 
centres in the very heart of the city. And so 
were (3) “The Seven Starres” in Cheapside; and 
(4) a house in St. Thomas Apostle’s (‘‘ Aples” the 
informer writes it), between Trinity Lane and 
Cloak Lane; this was the lodging of Needham, 
who had been assistant to John Rogers* when he 
ministered in the parish church, and had remained 
when Rogers retired to the greater security of 


* The noted Fifth Monarchy man, author of Bethshemesh and Sagrir. 
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Southwark. Then there was a little group of 
places around Lombard Street: (5) In Pope's 
Head Alley, running northward from Lombard 
Street into Cornhill, was a landlord favourable to 
the cause. (6) South of it “behind Abchurch 
goinginto Sherburne lane from Cannon Street, upon 
the right hand beyond the church,” is the lodging 
which this same landlord lets to James Forbes, 
ejected minister from Gloucester. (7) Another 
house, Mr. Laurye’s, used as a meeting-house is 
in Sherburne lane itself; and yet another, (8) is 
in Lombard Street, ‘“‘a silke mans house at the 
signe of the ‘Flower de lys’ towards y°® upper 
(z.e., eastern) end near Gracechurch Street.” (9) 
Still another we have, in Bishopsgate Street, near 
‘““the Catherine Wheel” Inn; the house of one 
Washburne, a Salter (who harbours Paul Hobson). 

Then near the river limit of the city are two or 
three : 

(10) At its western extremity, in Blackfriars (The 
Friary precinct) is Hunsdon House (the scene in 
1623 of the Black Vesper accident) where lodges 
Gotherson, one of the Government agents. Two 
houses are reported in Thames Street : 

(11) John Light’s, right against the Beare Key 
(i.e., Quay.) 

(12) One of Captain Kiffen’s meeting-places, at 
““Coale Harbour,” just east of All Hallows the 
Great. 

And east of London Bridge we have: (13) 
Theobald’s house in Tower Street, who was a 
great friend of Hanserd Knowles; (14) the house 
of one Shaw a sail maker, by Tower Wharf; a 
great meeting-place for Nonconformists of all 
grades, where Thomas Brooks, Camshaw Helmes, 
Anthony Palmer, and Lawrence Wise (the Baptist) 
often preached. 

In Westminster: (15) is noted the lodging of a 
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Government “intelligencer” in Garden Lane, a 
turning out of Petty France, a continuation west- 
ward of Tothill Street, where John Milton lived 
a while; always to be distinguished from the 
Petty France (so affected by the Baptists), a turning 
west, by St. Botolph’s Church, out of Bishopsgate, 
and (16) further west, in the wastes of Millbank, 
is the lodging of Cornet Billings. 

Most of those reported in this Spy Book, how- 
ever, are living on the outskirts of London, not in 
the city. (17) Warwick House, Holborne, was 
still “in town”; but (18) Grays Inn Lane was 
getting well out into the country ; and the abode 
of Johnson (one of Oliver’s chaplains) was right 
at its northern end, in one of the houses most 
recently built. “At y* further end of Grayes 
Inne lane,” it is here vividly described “upon y 
right hand” of course to one walking north from 
Holborn “in a rowe of New buildings, y® second 
doore.” 

But the district most favoured by Noncon- 
formists was the comparatively neglected, and as 
yet very sparsely populated, district of Moor 
Fields. It is difficult for us now, in imagination, 
to denude of the dense population that now 
throngs it that great area, stretching north of 
London Wall, along its whole length from Cripple- 
gate on the west to Bishopsgate on the east, as 
far as Islington and Hoxton. But that we must 
try to do,in order gradually to picture to our- 
selves the state of things in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The whole of that area was 
originally fen or moor: open country, loosely 
divided into fields, with raised pathways crossing 
it here and there, in which adventurous citizens 
would roam, apprentices would have their rough 
games and contests, trained bands would exercise, 
and duels would be fought out, in the olden days. 
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But until 1415 it was only through Cripple Gate at. 
the one end of the wall and at Bishops Gate at the 
other that Londoners could get into it. In that 
year, by the generosity of Thomas Falconer, the 
then Lord Mayor, “the wall of the City was. 
broken down towards the moor” (so the City 
records assure us) about the middle of that length 
of it, and a “postern”’ was built, which was called 
Moor Gate “for the ease of the citizens to walk 
upon causeys towards Iseldon and Hogsdon”’ (Z.e., 
Islington and Hoxton). A century later, 1511, 
another Mayor (Roger Achiley) levelled Moorfields, 
and caused bridges to be erected and more 
causeways made for the greater convenience of 
passengers; and in 1527 it was first drained. 
That was in Henry VIII's reign. The part east- 
ward of Moorgate, towards Bishopsgate, was 
always more favoured as a place for recreation, 
and at the beginning of the 17th century the first 
Stuart king shewed his favour to the City by 
laying it out with pleasant walks. This eastern 
half of the great area remained far longer an 
open space for recreation than the western ; so 
that it gradually came to monopolise the name 
‘Moor Fields,” divided into 3 blocks: the upper 
Moorfields, furthest north ; the lower Moorfields, 
nearest the City wall, and the middle Moorfields, 
in between. 

It is true that the northern part of the western 
half of the larger Moorfields area remained open 
quite as long as these recreation grounds, as it 
was appropriated for the new Artillery Ground 
and the Bunhill Burying Grounds, though west of 
these spaces little threads of houses, scarcely 
roads, and probably built by the side of some of 
the ancient causeways which crossed the fields, 
gradually sprang up; such as Blue Anchor Alley 
and Cherry Tree Alley, almost surrounded and 
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largely hidden by gardens and orchards. But the 
block south and south-west of the Artillery Ground 
(three fields in depth from the City wall) began to 
be built upon early in the seventeenth century, 
from the Cripplegate corner of it. 

Grub Street was the first road or street to be 
filled up, and speedily became the special resort 
of authors; and Moor Lane, more eastwards, was 
built on not long after. The northern border of 
this block too, facing the southern boundary of 
the New Artillery Ground, soon had its row of 
detached houses, Finsbury Court occupying the 
north-east corner. ‘This last appears soon to have 
given its name to the district. Then irregularly, 
and with gardened spaces in between, longer and 
shorter rows of houses, mostly detached, were 
built parallel with the City wall, and so leading 
out of the main road that led due north from 
Moor Gate to Hoxton: such as Ropemakers’ Alley,. 
White’s Alley, Gun Alley, and Tenter Alley. 
Still, up to the time of the Great Fire, it was a 
curiously irregular and secluded district, consider- 
ing that it abutted southwards on the City wall 
itself; and none of the “ quality” or wealthier 
society folk affected it. They rather avoided and 
despised it. 

One reason of that might well be, what is. 
referred to at least half a dozen times in this Spy 
Book as a sure guide for any stranger to find the 
neighbourhood: that it was ‘“‘ where ye Quarters. 
hang.” If I am not wholly astray in my inter- 
pretation of the phrase, it had indeed a gruesome 
significance which would cast a ghostly and 
ghastly glamour over the neighbourhood. It must 
surely refer to the fact that when criminals 
(particularly political criminals) had suffered the 


yIn §8.73 the Informer adds to his local note of the ‘‘fields on the left hand nere- 
Morgate” this innocent reflection: ‘‘I thinke the feild is called ‘ Phinesberry.’’ 
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extremest. penalty of the law and their heads had 
been placed on pikes over the principal gates of 
the City (such as Cripplegate and Bishopsgate), 
their bodies, ‘‘drawn and quartered,” were hung 
in chains in prominent spaces outside the city 
walls. Tyburn was the chief space westward, 
and this part of Moorfields apparently the chief 
place eastward. 

And so we read of meetings at three houses 
in this district: the houses of Anthony Palmer, 
Lawrence Wise, and Holmes, as of those “who 
dwell all in y°® Fields on y° left hand neer More- 
gate,” z.e., westward of it, ‘““where y® Quarters 
hang” (at which Thomas Brooks, Helmes, Jessey 
and Anthony Palmer himself are frequent 
preachers). Cornet Medlicote, too, lived there ; 
and, more notable still, Dr. Thomas Goodwin 
dwells in those fields, meeting often with Dr. 
Owen. The description of Dr. Goodwin’s house 
is particularly distinct, though mentioned only 
incidentally in connection with the seditious 
charity of Widow Holmes, who now or lately, the. 
Informer tells us, paid and discharged the rent 
for “y® house which Thomas Goodwin lives in.” 
It is here entered, not simply as with the others 
which are mentioned together, as‘“‘in y° Fields on 
y° left hand near More Gate ”—a description which 
would apply to the whole of the district west of 
the main thoroughfare from Moor Gate to Hoxton. 
Itis described as “att Bone Hill beyond y°* Artillery 
Ground near Cherry Tree Alley.” 

As we read the words, we seem to be standing 
by our guide, in the archway of Moor Gate, with 
the pitiable remnants of humanity swinging in 
chains near us to the left, as he points over 
Finsbury Court, west of the Artillery Ground, and 
tells us we shall find it half way up the Artillery 
Ground near Cherry Tree Alley on the rising 
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ground of Bunhill. (By the way, it is here that 
we find, 10 years later, the veteran Philip Nye 
and John Loder his assistant.) Dr. Owen’s house, 
he would explain, is much nearer; some distance 
this side of Finsbury Court in White’s Alley, just 
before you come to Ropemakers’ Alley. Strange 
sign of the completeness of the reversal of all the 
honours and values of the Commonwealth days, to 
have to search this despised neighbourhood under 
the shadow of the common gallows to find the 
dwellings of these noblest of the intellects which 
in Oliver’s time graced and governed the Univer- 
sity of Oxford: Dr. Thomas Goodwin as President 
of Magdalen College, and Dr. John Owen as Dean 
of Christ Church and Vice Chancellor of Oxford 
University. 

Still nearer to us, as we stand in the Moor Gate 
archway, is another place of meeting—mentioned 
separately in the Spy Book. Like the others on 
our left, “Between little Moorfields & Moor 
Lane at a house in y® middle of a Garden belong- 
ing to one Samson, a Hamborough Merch*, one 
way goes out of Tenter Alley” (¢.e., only half way 
between the City wall and the Artillery Ground) 
“and another way goes to Otway Garden.” 

From this, by the way, we gather that “ Little 
Moorfields” is not to be identified with either 
Upper Moorfields, Middle Moorfields, or Lower 
Moorfields. They are open spaces, public park-like 
recreation grounds. This is a road or street like 
Moor Lane, or the main road from Moor Gate to 
Hoxton ; and running north, between them and 
parallel ¢o them. 

For the next place of special caren and the 
last we shall mention, we really leave the limits 
of London proper ; though it might even then have 
been reckoned among the London suburbs. 

Along this main road from Moorgate we should 
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have to go a long way out into the country, as far 
north beyond Hoxton, as Hoxton itself was north 
of the City wall. So far out, that the ill-informed 
informer places it in Hertfordshire; and so ill 
known to him that in one place he called it 
Navington. But the Newington to which he 
would conduct us is no “ Navington” in Herts, 
but “ Newington Stoke” or “Stoke Newington” in 
Middlesex. And the house he takes us to is the 
mansion house of Lady ‘“Hartup,’ as a place 
where Strange and Colonel Danvers often meet. 
“Strange” we have come across twice before, in the 
company of Captain Skinner, a dangerous Fifth 
Monarchy man; and Colonel Danvers is yet 
another. 

Lady Hartopp, then, is another of those “ noble 
women’’ not a few, who like Lady Say, and the 
‘Countess of Exeter, still stood by and sheltered 
the persecuted Nonconformists, even when penal 
statutes made it perilous for them to doit. And 
truly she came of a stock which made it natural 
for her to do it. Wife of Sir John Hartopp of 
Fretheby (Freeby) in Leicestershire, who endowed 
a little Nonconformist meeting there which persists 
this day, she was the daughter of General Fleet- 
wood (who had been Deputy Lieutenant of Ireland 
in Cromwell’s time, and was one of the chief 
leaders of the Army party after Cromwell’s death) ; 
and her mother was Bridget, eldest daughter of 
Cromwell himself, whom her father had married, 
when widowed by the death of her first husband 
General Ireton. The only thing to marvel at is, 
that her father had been spared at Charles’s 
Restoration (though specially excepted from the 
Indemnity): so that she was living with him and 
her mother in this quiet retreat at Stoke Newing- 
ton. They were living “atsuffrance”’ in obscurity 
as “Mr. and Mrs. Fleetwood,” but she does not 
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hesitate to harbour such religious extremists as 
Danvers and Strange. 

Nor is it “Lady Hartup” only who is noted in 
this Spy Book, as needing to be watched. Her 
three uncles Duckinfield are noted too. Her 
father’s sister had married Colonel Robert Duckin- 
field ; and he is named the first, though his home 
and estate are far away at Duckinfield Hall in 
Cheshire; and his two brothers, Major William 
Duckinfield, who had married a daughter of 
Robert Franklin, and Colonel John Duckinfield 
are noted too, though in 1663 both were away in 
Ireland. All three were able officers in Oliver’s 
army. 

Such are a few of the salient points of interest 
connected with the one hundred and twelve 
entries in this ‘“ Alphabetical Spy Book.” But the 
whole of these entries will repay study ; and some 
will present problems to be completely solved 
only by further research. 


Additional Notes to The Spy Book. Trams. v., 245-258 


BILLINES, i.q.. Edward Byllinge (circa 1620-86), a Scotsman, who 
removed from Scotland to London in 1659, and suffered 
much. He was a brewer in Westminster. In 1675 he 
bought a moiety of Lord Berkeley’s Province of New 
Jersey. In 1681 he emigrated, became governor of his 
colony of West New Jersey, and before he died became 
partner with Penn in the Province of East New Jersey. 
He was connected with the Quaker family of Hambley, in 
Cornwall. [J.J.G.] 


Capt. BROWNE, ?i.q., Capt. Henry Browne, who lived at Barrow- 
on-Soar, Leics. His wife Sarah was first a Baptist, then 
a Quaker. Their son was a physician in the town of 
Leicester. Vide Cambr. Journal of Geo. Fox, vol. ii, 
note p. 383. 


BRENT: was the progenitor of a long line prominent in General 
Baptist history down to 1833 at least. [Dr. W.] 
»  ‘aplowman.” This is a curious mistake of the compiler 
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of the Spy Book. The information is taken from S.P- 
Dom. Car. ii., 88.70; and the words “Brent .. 
anabaptist ” are a verbatim extract from it. The original 
then goes on “and Ploman, the like or an atheist, both 
souldiers against the King and irreconcilable haters of 
his maiesties Government. These two psons since familiar 
and frequent in their mutuall visits one of another.’” 
As visitors to Welden at Swanscombe, Brent and Ploman 
constitute a fifth reason for suspecting Welden. 


CALVERT, Giles ; a great printer for the Friends. [J.J.G.] 
DESBOROUGH, vide also 70.38 ; likewise for DUCKENFIELD. 


CoLuL. DANVERS: 7.¢., Col. Henry Danvers, not to be confounded 
with Col. Robert Danvers, had been governor of Stafford- 
Under his care a group of General Baptist churches had 
sprung up thereabouts. He afterwards settled in London, 
edited Solomon’s Proverbs, and wrote against Con- 
firmation. [Dr. W.] 

ELLISON : vide 70.38. 

Mr. GoDARSON : i.q., Daniel Gotherson. A major in Cromwell’s 
army ; afterwards a Quaker in Kent ; author of An Alarm 
to all Priests, Fudges, &c.. opposed specially to Thomas 
Danson the “‘ Priest” of Sandwich. 

GLapMAN: “had been a thorn in the side of Oliver Cromwell, 
opposing the offer of the coe to him; for which 
Oliver cashiered him.” [Dr. W. 

Paut Hopson: proved a traitor—giving detailed information of 
the Farnley Wood Plot. [Dr. W.] 

Hanon: possibly the General Baptist George Hammon of Bid- 
denden and Bettersden. [Dr. W.] (Vide also R.157 and 
E (201) and (202) in “Original Records.” There the 
name is spelt ‘ Hammon” and “ Hammond.”) 

KELSEY : Vide also [70. 38.] 

LawrYE ; i.e, Gawen Lawry, Quaker, of County Hertford, who in 
1679, in conjunction with Christopher Taylor, published 
A Testimony, etc.” In 1682 he was distrained for £33. 3. 8 
for attending meetings in Herts. 

Licgut: Dr. Whitley thinks he was a member (1652-54) of a 
General Baptist church in London, whose pastor John 
James was executed in 1661. 

Ropinson : The Elwood Journal of G. Fox gives him as in Edin- 
burgh in 1657: [Vide Cambr. J. vol 1, p. 296, note a.] 

Rices (slip of paper following this name): ‘“ This is a very inter- 
esting note. Edward Harrison was the ex-vicar of 
Kensworth, who was reported in 1669 as teaching a 
conventicle by Bishopsgate Church, and on 25th July, 
1672, took a licence for his own house in Petty France, 
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evidently the sameone here referred to. It was the home 
of the Great Baptist church, dating from 1644, which in 
1727 merged with Kiffin’s sister church. Edward was 
succeeded by his son Thomas, after an interval hitherto 
obscure. It is. welcome news that in 1663 he was 
helped by Bartholomew Tull; but the fact that in 1672 
Kiffin applied on the same paper for Tull and Thomas 
Harrison enables us to identify the man, though Tull 
had then removed to Wantage [321 (179)]. The 
Cox in question is not Benjamin, but his son Nehemiah, 
well known as pastor of this church; whose burial in 
Bunhill Fields is noted in Traus., vol. iv, p. 361.” [Dr. W.] 


RIFFEN, i.¢., Kirrin. “ Kiffin has often been thought to have met 


at this date at Fisher’s Folly, Devonshire Square. The 
evidence for Coale Harbour is unexpected ; as that was 
supposed, on the strength of an extract from the Watford 
Baptist church book, to have been the meeting-place for 
Spilsbury’s church. Perhaps Kiffin was stopping the gap 
there till a new pastor should emerge. He did havea 
building at Bishopsgate by the time of the fire in 1666, 
for it was then seized for the Established Church. In1669, 
he and his assistant Daniel Dike were reported as preach- 
ing in Finsbury Court over against the Artillery Ground 
in Moorfields ; and in 1672 Kiffin applied for Dike to 
have licence to preach in the house of David Jones? in the 
parish of St. Botolph ; this is apparently the Devonshire 
Square building. This application was on the same paper 
as those for Tull and Harrison. It is singular that when 
Kiffin asked for his friends, he did not ask for himself.’ 
[Dr. W.] 


Capt. SPENCER. ‘This is the man whose treatise on Lay Preach- 


Cc 


ing was reproduced in Trans., vol. iv, pp. 365-70. In 
1650 he became a lieutenant-colonel in the Yorkshire 
Militia. Next year he and Kiffin were directed to go to 
Theobalds and enlist any men who were well disposed. 
In 1653 they were joined by Colonel Packer, and the trio 
received a general licence to preach in any pulpit. In 
1654 he was preaching often at Allhallows, the Fifth 
Monarchy centre. Next year he and Packer interviewed 
Cromwell on his policy. In 1658 he gota grant of £50 
yearly, and was appointed preacher at Theobalds. He 
objected to the accession of Richard Cromwell, and next 
year took up arms again under Packer, joining the Ayr 
garrison. He was outmanceuvred by Monk; and settled 


= In 321 (179) the application is for ‘‘ Mr. Daniell Birch.” (G.L.T.] 
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down at Theobalds, where he had managed to buy the 
manor, in which the Act of Oblivion assured him. This 
Spy Book shews what a centre of interest Theobalds was ; 
and the Westmorland plot, given away by Hobson, 
became the pretext to imprison him in 1665. He got out 
safely, and in 1669 was reported as holding a public 
conventicle of Baptists in Hertford every Sunday at the 
time of divine service, attracting over 400 people. (R.216.) 
On 25th July, 1672, not only did his friend Joseph Masters 
take out a General Baptist licence, but he qualified to 
teach in the house of Anthony Spinage at Cheshunt. 
Again it is not clear why he neglected to license his own 
manor, unless like Edward Stennett at Wallingford Castle 
he relied on the fact that it had been a royal residence, 
and was exempt from intrusion.” [Dr. W.] 


STEELE: vide also [70. 38]. 


WELDEN: i.¢., Colonel Ralph Welden of Swanscombe. He was 


the eldest son of Sir Anthony Weldon [1583-1659] and 
Eleanor Wilmer (see Trans. vol. iv. p. 133); born 1605, 
baptised 12th January ; a conspicuous “ Parliament ” man 
and historian, who became lord of the manor of Swans- 
combe, and died 1669. S.P. Dom. Car. ii, 88.70, which 
relates entirely to him, is quite a treatise. 


[The notes distinguished by “J.].G.” are kindly supplied by 
J. J. Green, Esq.; those indicated by ‘“‘ Dr. W.” are contributed 
by the Rev. Dr. Whitley, Secretary of the Baptist Historical Society. } 
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greater number have never been reprinted. 
Though written-——-several of them—by men 
of literary eminence in their day, they are gener- 
ally more remarkable for scurrility than for wit. 
The following was published in April or May 
1589, after the fourth, but before the fifth, of the 
Marprelate series. [tis extremely scarce, the only 
known copies being one in the British Museum, 
badly cropped,’ another in the same library with a 
leaf missing, and one complete at Lambeth Palace.’ 
It is believed to be the joint production of John 
Lily (author of Luphues), to whom the anti- 
Martinist Pap with a Hatchet is usually ascribed ; 
and Thomas Nash, the most shamelessly profligate 
of all the Elizabethan literati, who also contributed 
An Almond for a Parrot. It has never been 
reprinted as a whole; but R. Warwick Bond has 
included in his Complete Hdition of Lily’s Works 
(3 vols., Oxford, 1902) those sections which he 
believes to be from the pen of Lily, viz., 1, 4, 5, 6, 
11,12,13,15,16,17. The whole is now made acces- 
sible to our readers. The portions which Bond 
ascribes to Lily are indicated by numbers bracketed 
[thus]; and those which he assigns to Nash (thus). 
The whole of the tracts, except the first and last 
stanzas, and words specially noted, is printed in 
italic, 
We append the short rejoinder Marre-Mar- 
Martin, printed about a month after the former 


(yi thenumerous Repliesto Martin Marprelate the 
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It impartially castigates both Martin and his 
assailants. There seems to be no clue to its author. 
It is printed throughout in Black Letter, except 
the first stanza. 


2 B.M. 96b. 15 (1). 2 Lambeth xxx. 6. 26 (5). 
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A recto 


I know not why a trueth in rime set out 
Maie not as wel Mar Martine and his mates, 
As shamelesse lies in prose-books cast about 
Marpriests, & prelates, and subvert whole states. 
For where truth builds, and lying overthroes, 
One truth in rime is worth ten lies in prose. 


[2] A verso 
LorpbEs of our land, and makers of our Lawes 
Long may yee live, Lawes many may you make, 
This careful, kind, and country-loving clawse, 
As from a faithfull friend, vouchsafe to take ; 
Martine the merry; who now is Mar-prelate 
Will proue madde Martine, and Martine mar-the-state. 


The wind doth first send forth a whistling sound, 
Then fierce, and fearefull, hollow, thundering threates, 
At length it riues the earth, and rents the ground, 
And tumbles townes and citties from their seates ; 

So he who first did laughing libells send, 

Will at the last procure a wreakefull end. 


t 


Women are woed to follow men precise . 

Young boies without experience hold thé Gods, 

Yea some for gaine, who are both olde and wise: 

Thus merrie Martine sets the world at ods. | 
The frozen snake for colde that’ cannot creepe 
Restorde to strength a stinging stur will keepe. 


Let neighbour-nations learne us to beware, ° | 
Let harmes at home teach us for to take heede ; 
When Browne and Barrowe have done what they dare. 
Their hellish Hidraes heades will spring with speedeé : 
Such men as Martine caused all these woes : 
This poison still encreaseth as it goes. 


(2) 
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Somewhat I heard, and mickle have I seene 
It were too long to tell your Lordships what: 
Somewhat I knowe, and somewhat have I beene, 
Yet this I saie, and this is also flat. 
Bridle the coltish mouth of Male-part, 
Or else his hoofe will hurte both head and hart. 
Anglia Martinis parce favere inalis. 


England was wont by auncient rites 
To stand and so endure: 

But now new faulkeners make men bieds, 
And call us to the lure, 

The painted lure the hauke deceaues. 

Men finde no grapes on painted leaues. 


This catching sport will scratching make, 
The quarrell heere, will grow, 

Twixt hauke and faulkener at the last 
Each one will make a showe. 

I flewe, I caught, the hauke may say, 

‘The faulkener what ?’ Ile haue the praie. 


The cleargie man like sillie hauke 
Hath flowen at Lai-men’s lore, B recto 
And nowe perceaues that flying still’ 
Yet flie he may the more, 
If ought be caught by flight of thine, 
The Lai-man saith all must be mine. 


I swooped at fair’st bothe Church and lande 
To lay to Cleargie use, 

But Lai-man laies, Lai-man so calde, 
And vowes-to lay abuse. 

O greedie dirt thy craft I see: 

Be hauke and faulkener both for me. 


Is this thy sigh, thy hand devout 
Turnd up with white of eie ? 

Thy gape, thy grone? to. coosen him 
That sits in heanen so high ? 

O greedie dirt, o hellish hart. 

Thy cunning coven wil make thee smart. 


Poore John and Joane are eaten up, 
The country cleane forlorne, 

Men turnd to sheepe, let pecus fight, 
Men cannot long be borne. 

O blessed Prince looke wel to this, 

Twil shorten soone our countries blisse. 
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Abbots were fat & friers frimme, 

The whoresons lov’de their ease, 
Yet standing house by them was kept, 
Which did the poor man please. 

Now much of theirs to them is gone 
Who having much yet spend they none. 


Th[e]y fly to wood like breeding hauke, 
And leave old neighbours loue, 

They pearch themselves in syluane lodge, 
And soare in th’ aire aboue. 

There: magpy teacheth them to chat, 

And cookow soone doth hit them pat. 


When winter comes our Eues lacke heate,. 
And cast off Adam olde, 

And then hote sprites must needs be had 
To put in heat to colde. 

To townes they goe, within a while, 
Looke home old Adam. Marke this wile. 


The holy whore no fellow hath, 
The Pruritane is Shee, 
That midst her praiers sends her eie 
The purest man to see. 
The purer man, the better grace, 
The clearest hue the cherefulst face. B verso 


Sprite moues her first to wish him wel, 
And discipline decaied 

Doth make her seeke so far from wood 
To haue Gods word obaied. 

Ile tell you plaine, the matter is fresh, 

They gin in sprite, but end in flesh. 


A displing rod must needs be had, 
Good Martins say not so: 
This displing rod, will make you nod, 
And cause your heads to grow. 
Get home, keep house, ware tounes so pure = 
Their zeale is hot, theyle paie you sure. 


When home you come, ioine faith & loue, 
Let priest his portion have, 

Let neighbours field be as it was, 
Cast off your garments braue. 

Love God and gospel as you ought, 

And let that goe that was il sought. 
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Must churches doune to maintain pride 
And make your sailes to swel ? 
Few mighty subjects fit a state: 
A few doe verie wel. 
Cracke me this nut, thou gentle blood 
Whose father was but Robin-hood. 


Shall Prince say no, and peerlesse men 
Detest this wrangling broode, 

Who neither Prince nor peere will knowe, 
In this their traiterous moode ? 

And do they liue, and liue they stil, 

Their poisoned cup of gal to fil ? 


Martins farewel, and lets be friends, 
And thank God for his word, 

And Prince and peers, and peace and al 
And skaping forraine sword. 

Yet no mans sword could strike so sore 

As Martins would. Ile say no more. 


(3) 


Thou caytif kerne, uncouth thou art, unkist thou eke sal bee 

For aiming thus in coverture at Prelatis hie in gree. 

Thy spell is borrell, spokis bin blunt, thy sconce rude, rusticall, 

But to the hecfor fell and feirce, short hornis done eft befall. 

The Sainctis in heavin & earth thou scornst, & self thou dost 
nikname, 

It semis thou wert in bastardie a swad begat with shame 

In England Sir, tomteltroth is lowd plea at everie barre. 

Why dar thou not then shew thy sealfe gainst clarkis 
proclaiming warre. 

For thie, thou seemis nought els bot lies, & leasings are thy 
leere; 


C recto 
No pitie twere to cut the combe of sike a chauntecleere. 
Yclipt thou art, as people sayen, Martin the Mar-prelat. 
Better the mought thie selfe benempt, Mar-Queene, Mar- 
potentat 
The Kirke of God may call that stower, & eke, that time unblist, 
Sith swaines forswonke, & so forswat, moght sayen what them 
list 
Siker, thous bot a pruid princock thus reking of thy swinke, 
That with thilke i’refull tauntes & lies to bleare mens eien 
dost thinke. 
Now God sheild man that wisards al, should daunce efter 


thy pipe, 
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Whaes wordis bin witlesse, termis bin fond, & tonge is 
hanging ripe. 

Thilke way & trood whilke thou dost swade, is steepe & also 
tickle, 

To Kesar, King, and people too, the fall warre varie mickle. 


This old said sawe, this reede is rife, quha kenneth not this lore, 

Whilke has bin taken as a creede of sires that were of yore ? 

Seem’d sanctitie is trecherie, and new fangled religioun, 

Noucht is but grosse knaverie, and maistres of confusioun. 

Quhat zeale were thilke that kingis gwerdons, whae are iclad 
in clay, 

Quhilk they bequeathit to the kirke as monuments for aie, 

Should be so robd and ransackit, contrair to their behests, 

To make new upstart Jacks Lor-Danes, with coine to cram 
their chests ? 

That they whaes fathers wer bot kernis, knauis, pesants, 
clowinis, & booris, 

Moght perke as paddocks, ligg in soft, & swath their paramoris : 


For thy graund zeale is nought but that, thou soarest at 
thilke same : : 
Thus han purloining slauis thee made an instrument of shame, 
Like as a gleede is hovering to catch her younglings praie, 
To gurmandize the chicke, or bring the duckling to her bay, 
So sootly thou can pipe to them, they deftly daunce to thee 
In roundelay, with stolen pelfe to maken mirth and glee. 
Quhile sausily quharre no scape was thou wouldest al amendit, 
‘holy annointed one herselfe thy spokis they han offendit. 
Thy zeale’s petit (Masse Mar-prelat) God knawes, thy pur- 
pose euill, 
Thy rowtis bin miscreants, & thou.a chaplin for the devil. 


Thilke men of elde that han from God the sprite of prophecie, 

Quhilk thou dost reke, did not as thou, speke scoffes and 
ribaudrie. 

Weil lettred clarkis endite their warkes (quoth Horace) slow 

- & geasoun 

Bot thou can wise forth buike by buike at every spurt 
& seasoun. 

For men of litrature t’endite so fast, them doth not fitte (a7s- 
printed silte) 

Enaunter in them, as in thee, their pen outran thair witt. 

‘The shaftis of foolis are soone shotte out, but fro’ the merke 
they stray: 

So art thou glibbe to guibe and taunte, bot rouest all the way. 

Quhen thou hast parbrackt out thy gorge, & shot out all 
thy arrowes, 


[4] 
Anglia O England gemme of Europe, Angells land, 
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See that thou hold thy clacke, & hang thy quiver on the 
gallowes. 


For Soveraigne Dame Elizabeth, that Lord it lang she maie, 

(O England) now full eften must thou Pater Noster say. 

And for those mighty Potentatis, thou kenst what they bin 
hight, 

The tout-puissant Chevaliers that fend S Nichols right, 


C verso 
Els clarkis will soon all be Sir Johns, the priestis craft will 
empaire : 
And Dickin, Jackin, Tom & Hob, mon sit in Rabbies chaire. 
Let George & Nichlas cheek by jol bathe still on cockehorse 
ode, 
That dignitie of pristis with thee may han a lang abode. 
Els litrature mon spredde her winges, & piercing welkin bright : 
To pee from whence she did first wend, retire & take her 
ight. . 


Blest for thy gospell, people, prince, and all, 
And all through peace, let Martins understand 
The hony of thy peace, abhorre their gall. 


Martinis Martins? what kind of creatures mought those bee ? 


Birds, beasts, men, Angels, Feends ? Nay worse say we. 
The feendes spake faire sometimes and honour gaue, 
Curse and contempt is all that Martins haue. 


Disce England, if yet thouart to learne thy spell, 


Learn other things, such doctrine is for hell. 


Favere What favor would these Martins? Shall 1 say 


As other birds wherwith young children play, 
Let them be cagd, and hempseed be their food : 
Hempseed the only meate.to feede this broode. 


Tuis . Disclaime these monsters, take them not for thine, 


[5] 


Hell was their wombe, and hell must be their shryne. 


Many would know the holy Asse 
And who mought Martin been, 
Plucke but the footecloth from his backe 
The Asse will soone be seene. 


304 
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(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
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My Lordes, wise wittall Martins thinke, 
Your Lordships flie to hie: 

Keepe on your flight aloft as yet, 
Lest Martins come too nie. 

For were your winges a little clipt, 
They soon would plucke the rest : 
And then the place too high for you 

Would be pure Martin’s nest. 


What is the greefe that most afflictes all Martin’s broode ? 
Even selfe-conceite supported with a melancholy moode. 
What are the cheefest points whereon they raise debate 
No less than chaunging Princes lawes, and altring present 
state. 
And of what sort are those that to this point are come ? 
Of rascals more than others, but of euery sort are some, 
What age or learning hath the number of their traine ? 
Children for age, for learning fooles; but fooles and boyes 
would raigne. 
What paines dooth lawe appoint to put the rest in feare ? 
For treason death, but that her grace is loth to be severe. 


D recto. 
Long may she liue, and those long may her grace defend : 


That they and other like had thought, ere this thaue 
brought to ende. ; 


Men aske whie Martins :do alms-deedes, and house-keeping, 
defie : 
Their answer is, that housekeeping and almes are poperie. 


If anie wonder that not onlie men are pure, 

But women like hipocrisie do also put in ure, 

They use the helpe of some that never did them wed : 

And learne to prooue such holy dames of Martins in their bed- 


(10) 


New fangled boies I thought to terme the birdes of Martin’s. 
nest. 


But that I see in getting boies, like men they doe their best, 
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11] 


Wel maist thou marke but neuer canst thou marre, 
This present state whereat thou so doost storm. 
Nor they that thee uphold to make this iarre, 
And would forsooth our English lawes deforme. 
Then be thou but Marke-prelate as thou art : 
Thou canst not marre though thou wouldst swell thy 
hart. 


[22] 


In Ammons land pretended Rephaims dwelt Deu, 2. 20. 
That termd themselves Reformers of the State, 
These like Zanzuinmins and Deformers, dealte 
Among the people stirring up debate 
But when their vileness, was espied and known: 
From Ammons land this Gyants broode, was throwen. 
Our England, that for unitie hath beene 
A glasse for Europe, hath such monsters bread 
That raile at Prelats, and oppugne their Queene, 
Whole commonwealthes, each beareth in his head. 
These Rephaims, for so the would be deemd, 
Are nothing lesse, than that they most have seemd. 
Then if we loue the gouernment of peace, 
Which true Reformers from aboue maintaine, 
And forraine force could never make it cease, 
Nor these Deformers, can with vices staine : 
First let us find pretended Rephaims rowte, 
And like Zanzummins, let us cast them out. 


[43] 


Martin had much a farther reach, then euery man can gesse, 

He might have cald himselfe Mar-priest, that hath bene: 
somewhat lesse ; 

But seeking all to overthrow, whatever high might be, 

Mar-prelate he did call himselfe, a foe to high degree. 


(1%) 


The veriest knaves cheefe Pruritans and Marlinists are found, 

And why ? they saie where sin was great, there grace will most 
abound. 

Now where the father loues the Pope, for private wealth, 
or gaine : 

The sonne is of an other minde, and followes Martin’s traine. 

So that in chaunge of churches rites, whatever may be donne 
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D verso 
They will be sure it shall advance, the father or the sonne. 


{25] 
If any mervaile at the man, and doe desire to see 
The stile and phrase of Martins booke: come learn it here 
of mee. 


Holde my cloke boy chill have a vling at Martin, O the boore ; 

And if his horseplay like him well, of such he shall haue store. 

He thus bumfegs his bousing mates, and who is Martins mate ? 

O that the steale-counters were knoune, chood catch them by 
the pate. 

Tl’unsauorie snuffes first jesting booke, though clownish, 
knauish was 

But keeping still one stile, he prooues a sodden headed asse. 

Beare with his ingramnessea while, his seasoned wainscot face, 

That brought that godly Cobler Cliffe for to disproue his grace. 


But (O) that godly Cobler Cliffe, as honest an olde lad 

As Marlin (O the libeller) of hangbyes ever had, 

If I berime thy worshipnes, as thou beliest thy betters, 

For railing, see which of us two shall be the greatest getters. 

But if in flinging at such states thy nodelle be no slower 

Thy brother hangman will thee make, be pulde three asses 
lower. 

Then mend these manners, Marlin, or inspite of Marlins nose : 

My rithme shall be as dogrell, as unlearned is thy prose. 


These tinkers terms, and barbers iests first Tarleton on the stage, 
Then Martin in his bookes of lies, hath put in euery page: 
‘The common sort of simple swads, I can their state but pitie : 
That will vouchsafe or deygn to laugh at libelles so unwittie, 
Let Martin thinke some pen as badde, some head to be as 
knavish, 

Soome tongue to be as glib as his, some rayling all as lavish, 
And be content: if not; because we know not where to finde 


thee, 

We hope to se thee where deserts of treason have assignd 
thee. 

[16] 

Cast off thy cloake and shrine thy selfe,in cloake-bagge, as 
is meete ;: 

And leave thy flinging at the preest, as Iades do with their 
feete. 


The Preest must liue, the Bishop guide. 
To teach thee how to leaue thy pride. 
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[17] , 
If Martin die by hangman’s hands, as he deserves no lesse, 
This Epita[p]h must be engravde, his manners to expresse. 


[*] This bodg- | HERE hangs knave Martine, a traiterous Libeler 
[et is] known to he was 
[be] his own. | Enemie pretended but:in hart a friend to the 
*Papa, 
Now made meat to the birdes that about his 
carkas are hagling. 
Learne by his example yee route of Pruritan Asses, 
Not to resist the doings of our most gratious Hester 
Martin is hangd, o the Master of al Hypocritical hangbies. 


Marre Mar- Martin 
Or 
Mar-Martins medling in a 


manner misliked. 


1 recto 


verso blank 
Martin’s vaine prose, Marre-Martin doth mislike 


Reason (forsooth) for Martin seekes debate. 

Marre-Martin will not so ; yet doth his patience strike : 

Last verse, first prose, conclude in one selfe hate : 

Both maintaine strife, vnfitting Englands state. 

Martin, Marre-Martin, Barrow ioynd with Browne, 

Shew zeale: yet strive to pull Religion downe. 
Printed with Authoritie. 


Z recto 
Marre Mar-Martin 


I know not why a fruitles rime in print 
May not as well with modestie be touched 
As fruitles prose, since neither has its stint, 
And eithers doings cannot be auouched. 
Then if both rime and prose impugne the troth, 
How like you him, likes neither of them both ? 
Our Prelates, Martin saith, want skill and reason : 
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Our Martinists, Mar-marlin termeth Asses ; 
The one, another doth accuse of treason, 
He passes best that by the gallowes passes. 
Traitor, no traitor, here’s such traitors striuing 
That Romish traitors now are set a thriuing. 
While England falles a Martining and a marring, 
Religion feares, an utter overthrowe. 
Whilst we at home among ourselves are iarring, 
Those seedes take roote which forraign seedsmen sow. 
If this be true, as true it is for certen 
Wo worth Martin Marprelale and Mar-Marien. 


On Whitson euen last at night, 

I dreaming sawe a pretie sight, 

Three Monsters in a halter tide, 

And one before, who seemde their guide. 
The foremost lookt and lookt againe, 

As if he had not all his traine ; 

With that I askt that gaping man 

His name: my name (said he) is Lucian. 
This is a Fesuite, quoth he 

These Martin and Mar martin be: 

I seeke but now for Machyuell, 

And then we would be gone to hell. 


Two Bookes upon a table lay, 

For which two yonkers went to play: 
They tript a Dye and thus did make, 
Who threw the most should both Bookes take. 
He that had Martin flang the furst, 

An Asse that was which was the worst. 
Mar martins master in the hast 

Hop'd then to hit a better cast: 

And yet as cunning as he was, 

He could not fling above an Asse. 
Together by the eares they go, 
Which of the Asses gets the throw. 


The first upon his Asse would stand, 
He wonne it by the elder hand. 
Tush, quoth the second, thats no matter, 
Mine was an asse, though mine the latter. 
And turning back he spake to mee, 
Who all this while this sport did see, 
Ist not a wonder, say of loue, 
‘That none of us should fling aboue ? 
No sir, quoth I, it were a wonder 
If either of you had flung under. 
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What sonnes? what fathers? Sonnes and fathers fighting, 
Alas our welfare, and alas our helth. 

What motes? what beames? & both displaid in writing, 
Alas the Church, alas ye Common welth. 

What, at this tyme? what, under such a Queene? 
Alas that still our fruite should be so greene. 


What, wanton Calues? what, lost our former loue ? 
Alas our pride, alas our mutabilitie. 

What, Christ at oddes? what, Serpents nere a doue? 
Alas our rage, alas our inhumilitie. 

What, bitter taunts ? what, lyes in stead of preaching, 
Alas our heate, alas our neede of teaching. 

Beare, gracious Queene, Europaes matchles mirror, 

Beare, noble Lords, renowned counsell giuers ; 

Beare, Clergie men, for you must spie the error ; 

Beare, common people, common light beleeuers : 
Beare ioyntly one anothers weakenesse so, 
That though we wither, yet the Church may grow. 


If all be true that Lawyers say, 

The second blowe doth make the fray : 

Mar-Marlins fault can be no lesse, 

Than Martins was which brake the peace. 
Martin, Marre-Martin, Barrow, Browne, 
All helpe to pull Religion downe. 


[B.M. Press Mark C. 37. d. go. Lambeth xxx. 6. 26 (6).] 


Extract from the Will of Richard Baxter referring 
to Sylvester and Morrice 


plain that Sylvester and Morrice were made 

joint executors of Baxter’s will, or at least 
of that part of it which dealt with his library,” 
and goes on to say that ‘““we have no record, 
however, of any acquaintance of Baxter with 
Morrice.” 

I have a copy of the will of Richard Baxter in 
my possession. It is dated 27 July, 1689, with a 
codicil dated 14 March, 1690, and was proved at 
London, 23 December, 1691, by Sir Henry Ashurst, 
Bt., Thomas Hunt, Edward Harley, Thomas 
Cooke, Thomas Trench, and Robert Bird, six of 
the executors named in the will; Rowland Hunt 
was the other executor, but he did not join in 
proving the will. 

The following are the portions of the will refer- 
ring to Sylvester and Morrice : 


M” PEEL in his article (pp. 298- 300) says: “Itis 


Item, whereas I have lately lent to his present Majesty 
one hundred pounds, I give and devise twenty pounds thereof 
to Mr. Matthew Silvester, and tenn pounds more thereof to 
Mrs. Ruth Bushell, and five pounds more thereof to Mary 
Cole my servant, and the remainder of the said one hundred 
pounds I will that my executors pay in discharge of all such 
debts as I shall owe at my decease, if any, and in my funerall 
charges and expences. 

Item, I give all my manuscripts not printed before my 
death unto the said Mathew Silvester, but desire both him, 
his executors and administrators, to print none of them but 
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such as Mr. Lorrimer, Mr. Doelittle, Mr. Morris, or Mr. 
Williams shall first judge fitt and meet to be printed, and 
with their or some of their allowance and approbation, but 
the said Mr. Silvester is to have the sole benefitt and profitt 
thereof. 

Item, I give all my library to and amongst such young 
students as the said Mr. Silvester and Mr. Morrice shall 
nominate. 


It will, therefore, be seen that neither Sylvester 
nor Morrice were appointed executors of Baxter’s 
will, but that Baxter’s manuscripts were given to 
Sylvester, and that he and Morrice merely had the 
right to nominate the young students amongst 
whom Baxter’s executors should distribute his 
library. 
ARTHUR A. ROLLASON. 
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A View of English Nonconformity in 1773 


(Continued from page 277) 
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STAFFORDSHIRE Church Min. 
Burton aap ont ae 
Coseley 

Cradley 

Leek 

Longdon 
Newcastle 
Stafford 

Stone 
Tamworth 
Walsall 
Wednesbury 
West Bromwich 
Woolverhampton 
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Petitioning Ministers 
Ben Radcliff, Leek John Bing, Tamworth 
Noah Jones, Walsal John Thomas, Stafford 
Wm. Edwards, Coseley Thos. Robins, West Bromwich 
John Cole, Wolverhampton Risdon Darracot, Walsall 
W. Willets, Newcastle — Baker, Cradley 
B. Holland, Burton on Trent. (11) 


3 
5 
ow 


SUFFOLK Church Mi 
1 Bury St. Edmonds ere 

Beccles ude 

Bildeston 

Bungay 

Clare 

Framlingham... 

East Bergholt or Barefield 

Hadleigh aa 

Haverhill 

Long Melford 

Lowstoff 
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Church Min. PR: B. 
y2 Lavenham a Fee iB | I | 
13 Mildenhall I 1 
14 Neyland I I my ol 
15 Ipswich 2 a 2 3 
16 Rendham or Swiffling I 1 Lt 3 
17 Sudbury 2 2 a 
18 Stowmarket I I La ak 
1g Southwold I I Pe 
20 Palgrave L I Wel 
2t Woodbridge fi I Ly 
22 Wickham Brook I 1 
23 Walpool a woe all I Hei 
24 Wattisfield aes Acc y E I Leah 
25 Watisham I I ne a 
26 Woolverston I I Lek 
27 Wrentham ‘ I I iL youd} 
28 Waltham—a Monthly Lecture 
29 Debenham “eh I I | etl | 
31 29 28 26 ye! 
Petitioning Ministers 
Robert Shufflebotham, Bungay Wm. Lincoln, Bury 
Thos. Heptinstall, Beccles Thos. Walgrave, do. 
John Walker, Walpole Thos. Scott, Ipswich 
Wm. Wright 
— Hurrion, Southwold David Edwards, Ipswich 
— Priest, Wickhambrook John Palmer, Woodbridge 
— Smith, Clare Wm. Wood, Ipswich 
— Lombard, Sudbury David Evans 
Thos. Harmen, Wattisfield — Eades, Rendham 
Habak*® Crabb, Stowmarket Sam]. Sowden 
Ben Davis, Palsgrave 
SURREY Church Min. PR B. 
1 Battersea 55c Soo i I Tea 
2 Clapham I I (eval 
3 Chertsey I I ne al 
4 Croydon I 1 
5 Dorkin I I by 
6 Epsom Sate! I a 
7 Farnham and Godalmin Re T I eal 
8 Guildford By I 1 I. 
g Kingston I I Lao} 
to Peckham I T it 
1x Rygate I I 
12 Tooting I pe 
13 LO Ne ey Beery 
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Petitioning Ministers 


Jonathan Brown, Battersea Wm. Medcalf, Kingston 

Will. Shick (?), Dorking Peter Webb, Croydon 

‘Nehem. Ring, Godalming Wim. Sutton, Epsom 

John Stanhall, Chertsey Wm. Lee, Tuting (sic) 

(8) 

SUSSEX Church Min. ie B. 
1 Burwash & ect ehaar I aa | 
2 Battle : uh a I Teel 
3 Brighthelmstone_ I ze Say 
4 Billinghurst I I i 
5 Chichester 2 2 ora TE 
6 Cuckfield I 2 he 2% 
7 Ditchling I I Leal 
8 Green ep Sao) a 1 ered 
g Horsham a00 isan i I Li, 
1o Lewes 2 2 ee ake 
Tie Kye I i eS 
12 Turners Hill... I I ea 
13. West Hoathly (mixed) I I ae 
14 Weevlisfeld OE I et 
15 Waldron or Warbleton 2 2 Beare 

& Heathfield 
19 19 phd i215 


‘“‘The Dissenting interest here is manifestly in a declining state. The 
congregations are generally small, and it too often happens that when a 
minister dies or removes the people, either through want of ability or want of 
heart, suffer the interest to be lost among them. This has been the case 
with several of ye paedobaptist persuasion, as at Midhurst, Horsham, Turners: 
Hill or East Grimstead, Rye, Pouncely, and Mayfield ; in which last place Mr. 
Man of Burwash preaches once in three weeks. 


Petitioning Ministers 
Ebenezer Johnston, Lewes Stephen Rowland, Horsham 


Michael Martin, do. Isaac Mott, Ditchlin 

John Whittell, Brighthelmstone Philip Dobell, do. 

John Heap, Chichester Richd. Rist, Hoathley 
James Spershot, do. Wm. Eveshed, Horsham 
David Jenkins, Battle Natt Palmer, Turner’s Hilf 
Danl. Mann, Burwash Will Bourn, do. 
James Walder, Cuckfield Hen. Edwar ds, Warbleton 
Josiah Dancey, do John Geer, Webston Q. 


(18) 
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WARWICKSHIRE 


1 Alcester 
2 Atherstone 

3 Bedworth 

4 Birmingham 

5 Coventry 

6 Henley in Ar den 
vi 

8 


Long Ford near Coventry 


Nuneaton 
g Ryton 
fo Stretton under io: osse 
tr Warwick 
I2 Foleshill ak 
13 Sutton Colfield ... 
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Church Min. Pe B. 
2 D ) eae lL Ese 
i I Wier a 
I I al 
4 5 3.4 1p) Ol 
3 5 2 4 ri fait 
i I eG, wa 
1 ir eek 
iL [ Le 
I I ity ae 
I I ] 
3 3 2 2 Tyas 
I 2 ie | 2 
I I iA ai 
21 25 I2 15 g 10 


“The interest at Stratford on Avon is now almost reduced to nothing, and 


wery seldom supplied. Dr. 


Ashworth.” 


Petitioning Ministers 


Thos. Jackson, Coventry 

P. Loyd, do. 

Jacob Dalton, do. 

‘Thos Saunders, Bedworth 
Richd. Wright, Atherstone 
Andrew Porteous, Nuneaton 
Saml. Clemens, Warwick 
Saml. Blyth, Birmingham 
Wm. Howel, do. 

R. Scholefield, do. 


WESTMORELAND 
xt Kendal 


2 Russendale or Ravonctone: 


dale 
3 Stainton 


Petitioning Minister—C. Rothram, 


WILTSHIRE 


Abeury 

Bradford 

Bratton 
Chippenham 
Calne aa 
Chapmanslade ... 


OuMBWNH 


James Kettle, Warwick 
John Corrie, Kenelworth 
Joel Morris, Stretton 
Thomas Skinner, Aulcester 
Geo. Broadhurst, do. 
Wm. Smith, Foleshill 
Geo. Hickling, do. 

A, Austin, Sutton Coldfield 
W. Hawkes, Birmingham 


(19) 

Church Min. Pe B. 
I I eek 

1 I aye 

I I eA al 

3 3 3.3 O@EO 

Kendal. 

Church Min. Pe B. 

I i 

3 3 Po Ps bigh 
I I Tee 
2 2 Tew Teed 
2 2 eel eer 
I 1 
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7 Crokerton 

8 Devizes 

g Grittleton 
Io Horningham 
11 Hartington ; 
12 Ludwell Birdbush 
13 Malmsbury By 
14 Ma[r]lborough ... 
15 Melksham et 
16 New Sarum 
17 Trowbridge 
18 Tisbury 
19 Westbury 
20 Warminster 
2r Wilton 


22 Stratton served occasionally 


by Baptists 
Dounton 
Southwick 
Leigh 


Kingswood ought to be in this 
county, not in Gloucester- 


shire 


Church Min. Pe B. 

Bat I iene 
2 2 1, a1 Om 
It I Vy 
I I NG owl 
I I 1a ie 
I I | ra 
2 It 5 Btn | 1 
I I Legal 
if it io 8 
3 3 2592 Tent 
3 3 Lege 2 
it i fees | 
2 2 Live Lat 
2 2) eet Thee ie 
I I Lael 
I I 
2 D4 Z 
I I ee he 
if I 
38 34 18 16 Ig 17 


Petitioning Ministers 


Will. Davies, Kingswood 

J. Nike, Downton 

— Williams, Calne 

— Salter, Chippenham 
John Russel, Horningsham 
James Foot, Bradford 
John Samwell, do. 

Hen. Walker, do. 

Will. Waldron, Trowbridge 


Nic. Cross, do. 
Rob. Marsham, do. 
— Ricards, do. 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
t Bewdley 
2 Bromsgrove 
2 Dudley 
4 Evesham and Bengeworth 
5 Kidderminster ve 


Ben. Williams, Sarum 

Hen. Philips, do. 

John Wheeler, do. 

Joseph Blake, do. 

Benj. Thomas, Malinsbury 
John Morgan, Tisbury 

John Evans, Charlton Q. 
John Davis, Malborough (sic) 
Wm. Jarvis, Devizes 


Wm. Gardner, Wilton 

Wm. Lush, Warminster 

I. Meylett, Westbury 

— Bishop, do. (25) 
Church Min. Pe B. 

2 2 Lap iV ape 

3 3 2.2 1 es 

I 1 

2 2 jhe wr 

ut I ghee ; 
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6 Kingswood I I a ay 
7 Pershore I I Tied 

8 Stourbridge I I A ae | 
g Upton Sb aiien I Teer 
1o Worcester ee Sega 2 ea! Tee 
15 14 os 6 6 


At Bretile Lane near Dudley there is often a meeting of persons who call 
themselves Dissenters. Lady Huntingdons Pupils often preach there. Some 
Baptists attend, but they are no way regular as yet, though their numbers 
increase. 

At Netherton near Dudley are a few Baptists, but no meeting-house: and 
a Sabbatarian congregation near Upton. 

The Presbyterian congregation at Bromsgrove divided about 30 years ago ; 
and the few Separatists, it is imagined, could they dispose of their present 
minister, would on many accounts be glad to return to their old place, as 
they are very few. [March, 1773. ] 

Kingswood is in Kings Norton parish... Till of late they never had a 
resident minister, but were supplied by ministers from Birmingham. They 
have a Parsonage House and some Temporalities, about 16 or £18 per annum : 
have now a worthy laborious minister who lives among them, and hath about 
200 hearers where there used to be about 20. 


Petitioning Ministers 


B. Fawcett, Kidderminster Lawr. Butterworth, Evesham 
Job Orton, do. Thos, Urwick, Worcester 
David Lewis, Kingswood Edw. Chuning Blackmore, do. 
Wm. Wood, Dudley Paul Cardale, Evesham 
J. Edge, Stourbridge John Adams, Bewdley 
John Ash, Pershore James Vicary, do. 
John Wills, Upton John Jones, do. 
Richd. Jenkins, Bromsgrove John Blackshaw, do. 
Will. Wells, do. John Pointing, Worcester 
James Butterworth do. (19) 
YORKSHIRE—WEST RIDING) Church Min. Ps B. 
t Bullhouse I I lag 
2 Bradford 2 Z ral I 
3 Bingley 2 2 ea! I 
4 Barnoldswick ... I i Taye 
5 Attercliff sup. from Sheffield 1 ui 
6 Coulin Hill - I I ie ai 
7 Doncaster I I Rasel 
8 Delf or Saddleworth I I yar 
g Ellinthorp ee I I al 
to 6Elland poe I I Lanel: 
ir Eastwood I I ih il 
i2 Gildersom I I Te 
13. Heckmondwike I I Recor 
14 Hopton ai I I il Sil 
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15 
16 


DEE 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


Hallifax 
Huddersfield 
Hepton Bridge or 


Hawworth 
Heighly [Keighley] 
Idle 

Kippin or Thornton 
Leeds 

Luddenden or Booth 
Knaresborough .. 
Morley 

Mixenden 
Northowram 

Osset 

Pontefract 

Pudsey 

Redhillend 
Rotheram 

Rawden 

Sheffield 
Sallendenock 
Sowerby 

Sutton 

Shipley 

Wainsgate 
Wakefield 

Warely 

York 


EAST RIDING 


Briddleton or ciieae aie 


Bishop Burton .. 
Beverley 

Hull 

Heaton or Headot 
South Cave 
Swanland 


NORTH RIDING 


50 Horton [thisisin the aia 


es 
52 


At Bishop Thorp there are now few or no dissenters. 


Scarborough 
Whitby 


Wadsworth ... 


Church 


Min. Py B 
Zi 22 eT 
I I hast 
I I a & 
I I Tea 
I I p eon | 
I I A Dal 
I I Veal: 
3 3 Pier Tuk 
I r i at 0 
I 1 
Z) 2 Qe 
I I Leva 
2 2 Lotsk rey 
si I Hak f 
if I i heh 
I I qe 
I I Tt! + 
2 2 A 
I I evr 
2 2 Oe eh? 
I I sat n 
I I greet 
I I eee 
I I eae 
1 I TAT: 
I I Tova) 
I I a Ne 
I I P| 
2 2 a CHOU 
I 1 Me i 
I I 1 pig 
5 5 ne: Bw 
t I By. 
I I heat | 
2 iS 2 
I I Lae 
2 2 per | Tee 
I I tae 
69 07 43 46 21 21 


Cottingly has been 


sometimes mentioned as a place where there is a congregation of Dissenters : 
but Mr. Tommas of Bristol writes that he knows y, place very well, and is 
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assured there neither is nor hath been any meeting there; supposes that 
Bingley is meant, which is about a mile and a half from it, and where there 
are two congregations as appears above. 

There was a congregation at Fulwood, but upon y® death of their old 
minister Mr, Gill, some years since, it was expected it would be shut up, and 
is therefore not put down in this list. 

Knaresborough was shut up for some years, but hath of late been supplied 
now and then by the minister of Ellinthorp. 

At Barnoldswick there hath been a congregation of Baptists ever since ye 
Revolution. 


Petitioning Ministers 


J. Dickenson, Sheffield — Priestly, Leeds 
J. Evans, do. — Whitaker, do. 
Saml. Moult, Rotheram — Ralph, Hallifax 
Joseph Marshall, Lydiate Q. — Graham —— 
And. Scott, Doncaster — Evans, Mixenden 
J. Hall, Stannington Q. John Maurice, Pudsey 
— Halliday, Bull House — Simpson, Warley 
James Benn, Swaledale Q. Thos. Morgan, Morley 
Saml. Philips, Keighley Dan Taylor, Burch Clough 

Turner, Wakefield Jas. Hurtley, Hawarth 
Thos. Lillie, Bingley Wm. Hague, Scarborough 
— Dean, Bradford Jos. Gawkroger, Bridlington 
— Dawson, Idle John Beverley, Hull 
— Philips, Sowerby Rob. Logan, Agdon Q. 
— Smith, Bridlington John Beatson, Hull 
Wm. Whitaker, Scarborough John Coppock, Pontefract 
Wm. Crabtree, Bradford Jotham Foljambe, Howden 
Hen. Clayton, Salladine Rook John Harris, Beverley 
Joshua Wood, do. David Lewis, Eastwood 
John Fawcett, Wainsgate J. Ashworth, 'Gildersome 
John Oulton, Rawdon Q. John Dracup, Bingley 
John Parker, Barnoldswick Colbeck Sugden, Conlinghill 
Wm. Hartley, Halifax Willm. Roe, Sutton 

1772 ea Ne 1715-16 
COUNTIES Places Cong. Min, Cong’ Min, “ones | Total Bapt,. 

Bedfordshire eae 19 19 17 17 16 10 | 23 22 
Berkshire ae 9 14 iI 5 4 9 26 10 
Buckinghamshire 18 25 22 ia 12 10 17 q 
Cambridgeshire .. 15 19 17 8 6 9 23 5 
Cheshire oo 22 24 21 3 2 13 21 B 
Cornwall one 6 8 6 8 I 5 12 ° 
Cumberland as 14 16 15 2 2 9 19 &, 
Derbyshire Son 26 27 21 3 2 12 28 ° 
Devon re 47 538 51 1s 13 33 61 6 
Dorset MG 21 25 25 2 2 24 35 5 
Durham che II 15 15 3 3 5 9 ° 
Essex ee 39 50 50 14 14 12 52 8 
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Gloucestershire ... 34 49 49 26° "26 34 51 16 
Hampshire Ss 20 28 24 8 7 23 35 12 
Herefordshire... 7 9 8 4 3 3 8 I 
Hertfordshire... 16 18 15 8 5 10 26 10 
Huntingdonshire 8 13 12 5 4 3 13 I 
Kent ‘ Bs 32 46 55 30 39 41 52 27 
Lancashire one 50 61 60 14 14 49 47 4 
(6 st.) 
Leicestershire .., 27 36 28 21 16 16 33 9 
Lincolnshire we 21 23 24 17 18 23 22 3 
Middlesex a. 17 68 106 13 15 42 QI 26 
(16 st.) 
Monmouthshire ... 12 13 13 6 6 10 8 2 
Norfolk “bi 16 22 24 9 8 15 20 4 
Northamptonshire 32 37 33 16 16 15 40 22 
; ; (16 st.) 
Northumberland 22 40 39 3 2 21 26 oO 
Nottinghamshire 13 17 13 9 6 9 18 I 
Oxfordshire om II II 6 3 73 3 15 6 
Rutlandshire —... 3 is 3 3 2 I 6 4 
Shropshire aa 8 II 10 @ 3 9 16 2 
Somersetshire... 39 50 46 14 13 37 66 13 
Suffolk an 29 3L 29 3 3 21 39 ° 
Surrey ves 12 13 10 2 I 8 31 10 
Sussex Ser 15 19 19 12 13 18 29 8 
Staffordshire ss 13 14 12 fo) fo) 1I 27 13 
Warwickshire... 13 21 25 9 10 19 19 5 
Wiltshire as 25 38 34 19 17 25 33 8 
Worcestershire ... 10 15 14 6 6 19 17 8 
Westmoreland ... 3 3 < fo) fo) I 5 fo) 
Yorkshire Sen 52 69 67 21 21 46 63 ° 
807 1,080 1,052 374-353-719 (38)| 1,182 253 


WALES. : 
[The ministers named are those who ‘“‘approved of and concurred in ye 
late application to Parliament ” for relief in the matter of subscription.] 


ANGLESEY Church Min. Pe: B. 
Rhos y meirch 800 ee ee 2 18g, 
Evan Evans. 


CARNARVONSHIRE 
Pwll-heli 1 500 gue camel I Ney 
An assistant much wanted if he could be supported. 
Rees Harris, Pwll-heli. 


DENBEIGHSHIRE Church Min. P: B. 
t Denbeigh 200 S00! at I ate 
2 Glynceirog alee Sash k I oe 
3. Wrexham 600 osomee 2 p Eee | Toe 
Danl. Loyd, Denbeigh Maurice Jones, Glynn 
Francis Boult, Wrexham, 300 David Jones, formerly Wrex- 
Thos. Davies, do. ham 


Jos. Jenkins, do. 200 John Hughes, Glynceirog 
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LINTSHIRE 
Newmarket ee 

Ben Maurice 
MERIONETHSHIRE 
Bala Avg 200) 1 1 
Llanwchllyn Ooor Ei y 


An assistant much wanted if he 
could be supported. 
Danl. Gronow, Bala 


Ben Evans, Llanwchllyn. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE 
I Bwilch 
2 Davids. Chapel 
3 Lianbynmair | 


4 Newtown 

5 Llanvylling i 
Richd. Tibbot, Llanbynmair 
Ben Evans, Newtown 


David Richard, assist. to Richd, Talbot. 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE 
1 Brecon & 
2\ Lianthygan jf ‘~ 
3 Gwenther 2 
4 Glyntawe & | 
5 Bruchgoed f 
6 Llangathog 
7 Chapel y fin 
8 Llanwrthyd& | 
g lLanaven J 
Io Maesyberthen 
ir Tredustan 
12 Vainor 


Isaac Price, Lanworsted 
Thomas Lewis, Glyntawe 
Joshua Andrew, Chapel y fin 
John Thomas, Maesyberllon 


CARDIGANSHIRE 
Abermeyrick 

Ffoesyffryn 

Liwynhiad 

Allty Cocka ) 

Llwynrhydown Jf 

Craigwen & Ebenezer 

Cilgwyn & Caronnen * 

Coedeleision 

Llechryd & Trewen 


COON ANAW NH 


Church 
I 


Bala (Town) 


Min, 
it 


1 


BR B. 
if 


so): 300 4) 
Talgarth (Township) 260 1} 1 
Landervel (Village) 220 1| 
At Llanvowr chapel in ye morning, 
Bala after., at Landerval 6 o’clock im 
ye Evening, 3 mile from Bala. 


Church 


3 


Church 
2 
I 
ee 


I 


Leal 


1 


I 


Min. 


8) 


I 


Min. 
af 


I 


— we & bd 


B: B. 
3 
1 
E B 
- 
1 
l 
1 
ey ek 
1 
I eae 
1 
L 


1 


Simon Williams, Tredustan 
Wm. Williams, Brecon 
Geo. Watkins, Chapel y fin 
Philip Chorley, Vainor 


Church 


NR N 


Min. 


I 


bo 


woe 


PR; B. 
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10 6‘Troedyraur 

1z Flynonreynol 

12 Pantyneyddun . 
13 Noyaddlwyd 

14 _ rhylie 


* 2 large congr egations, 100 communicants each. 


David Loyd, Lwynthydown 


David Davis, asst. to David Loyd 


David Griffiths, Llechryd 


David Evans, do, 
NS Se Ret apa 

t Aberduar 

2 Blaene 

3 Carmarthen 

4 Llanybree 

5 Henlan | 

6 Bethlehem 

7 Langhara | 

8 Rhydyleisaid 


Trefach a) 
10 Nant y cronw f 
ir Trelech ‘ 
12 Pencader 

13 Rhydybent f 

14 Eskerdawe | 

15 Lofty Clyff f 

16 Crugybar 

17 Pentretywin 

18 Prefenarthen 


‘© 


1 
J 
1g Mynydbach | 
20 Trap pd 
21 Chapel Sion | 
22 Llandyvaughn > 

23  Quinve J. 
24 Llanedy 

25 Penygraig 

20 Panteg \ 
27 Bulchnewydd Jf 
28 Painty Newcastle 
29 Velin Vole 

30 Brechva 


Thos. Jones, Trefach 
Evan Griffiths, Chappel Zion 
David Williams, Disgwilver 
Jenkin Jenkins, Carmarthen 
Thos. Davies, Panteg 


I if 
I 1 
I | 
I 1] 
I I reg! 
Church Min. Be B. 
LT 2 1 
I I Lat 
2 2 ae I 
I I be | 
3 I bad | 
I 1 
2 2 Pe is 
I I Le 
2 I 4 oR 
2 I 2 
I I Fil 
2 J Zeon 
2 2 PA) 
2) I Sie 
I Irae 
I I gab) 
2 I 27 1 
2 2 ioe 
I I I 
I I pas | 


Thomas Williams, Mynydbach 
Zecharea Thomas, Aberduar 
David Saunders, do. 
David Davies do. 
David Evans, Carmarthen 
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Morgan Jones, Refenarthen 
Henllan 


Richard Morgan, 
Rice Davies, Penygraig 
Will. Perkins, Pencadair 
John Tibbot, Eskerdawe 
David Thomas, Llanedy 
Thomas Davids, Llanybree 
John Richards, Newcastle 
Geo. Rees, Rhydwillin 
Danl. Thomas, do. 


William Bowen, do. 
Morgan Rees, Llanelli 
William Hughes, do. 
David Owen, do. 
Evan Morgan, Aberduar 
John Davies, Newcastle 
Richard Jones, do. 
Owen Rees, Carmarthen 
Owen Davies, Trelech 
Joseph Rees, Brechva 


Students at Carmarthen 


Rowland Smith 
Thos. Morgans 
John Barrett 
Ben. Maurice 
Arthur Loyd 
Evan Evans 


GLAMORGANSHIRE 
t Aberdare 
Bleengwrack 
Brythyn 


5 Rydymardy f 

5 Cwmllynfel ) 

7 Alltwen J 

8 Cymmer 

g Croeswen ee 
10 Cardiff & Votford 
ir Cefn Hengoed . 
12 Gellionen 
13 Gelliodoch 
14 Neath 
15 Merthyr 
16 Newcastle & Bettws 
17 Pensai 
18 Swansea 
1g Tirdenkin & Shetty 
20 Hengoed ae 
21 Kelligarew 


David Williams, Cardiff 
Joseph Simmonds, Neath 
Solomon Harries, Swansea 
Josiah Rees, Gellionnen 


3 
4 Cummawr ) 
5 
6 


Henry Thomas, Gelliodock 


Lewis Rees, Tyrdwneyn 
Griffith Davies, Swansea 


John Davies 
Saml. Maurice 
John Davies 
Evan Lewis 
Thos. Rees 
David Lewis 


Thos. Jones 
Thos. Kees 
Evan Davis 
James Jenkins 
John Rowland 
John James 


Church Min. Re 

eR EL I Le 
I I owl 
I I ie! 
2 I Qian 
2 2 22 
I I Ve mal 
I I i ia | 
2 I es 
I 2 
I t La | 
I ii Iecoell 
if 2 142 
I I i! 
2 I Jae 
T I 

A es 2 A eal 

ee I 2 ak 
qt 3 
I f 


Evan Williams, Bridge End 
Will Edwards, White Cross 


John Williams, Teilation 


Charles Winter, Kelligarer 


Watken Evans, Hengoed 
Wm. Elias, do. 
Jonath. Frunair, Penyfas 
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John Davies, Cwmllynfell Sampson Davies, Swansea 
Lewis James, Hengoed John Hopkins, do. 
Saml. Davies, Aberdare Morgan Thomas, Kelligarer 
Evan Evans, do. Thos. Morgan, Blaengwrach 
PEMBROKESHIRE 
(No list of churches ; the following ministers concurred in the petition :—) 
Thomas Harry, Ebenezer John Williams, Llangloffin 
Lewis Thomas, Kilfowyer Evan Thomas, Moleston 
David Evan, do. Danl. Garrion, Ebenezer 
RADNORSHIRE Church Min. P. B. 
Mee Ole meas oat ses lite MeL 
Pea Guin | 
3 Trivonen CE 3 I om 
4 Raiodr J 
5 Maesyronen I rf Leal 
6 Maesgwyn I I Ih it 
7 Newbridge 40 I I I 
8 Pentref newydd I 2 
John Thomas, Trionnen David Evans, Dole 
Wm. Llewellin, Maesyronen Rees Jones, Pentre 
David Lewis, Maesgwyn Morgan Evans, do. 


General Summary for Wales 


1716 a 
a 
W. Congregns. Total Baptist Mins. who ° 

NORTH ALES Total Bapt.| Places Cong. Min. Coun Min. Petitioned 
Anglesey I r I 2 I 
‘Carnarvonshire I I I I I 
Denberghshire ... 3 I 2 4 4 2 2 7 
Flintshire : 1 1 I I 1 
Merionethshire ... I 2 2 2 2 
Montgomeryshire 2 I 5 5 4 3 

9 2 13 EAs) ord, 2 2 i 
SOUTH WALES 
Brecknockshire 3 I II 12 9 2 2 8 
Cardiganshire 3 14 16 6 I 4 
Carmarthenshire 9 I 29 Sp EL 4 i 30 T 
Glamorgarshire 7 2 20 25025 5 8 22 
Pembrokeshire ... 8 G3} ? ? 2 a ? 6 
Radnorshire 4 2 8 8 of 3 4 6 

349 82\ 935 ae 14 18 hee 
North Wales, as above 9 2 13 144: 2 2 15 

Total... 43 erin 95 107 85 16 20 OL* 


* These totals presumably include not only students, but retired ministers 
who are not reckoned in the fifth column. 
+ Including students. 
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Addendum. 


[According to Evans’s list, there were in 1716 as many as 1182 
dissenting congregations in England, and 43 in Wales ; total 1225. 
These had decreased by 1772 to 1080 in England and 107 in 
Wales ; total 1187, with 1137 ministers, of whom 792 (besides 56 
students) petitioned for relief in the matter of subscription. This 
alarming “decay of the Dissenting Interest”? was, however, com- 
pensated by the great Methodist Revival. It is not possible to 
state accurately how many Wesleyan ‘ Preaching Houses” had 
been built by 1772; as Myles’s list, printed in 1803, giving the 
dates of existing edifices, does not indicate all cases of rebuilding. 
From that list, however, we learn that there were at least 129 in 
England, 5 in Wales, 8 in Scotland, and 21 in Ireland, exclusive of 
numerous places not used solely for religious purposes. By the 
date of Myles’s publication this number had increased to 940. 
The importance of the revival was fully recognized by Mr. 
Thompson, albeit he was not entirely sympathetic; and he 
appended to his “ List” the following extract from the minutes of 
the Wesleyan Conference held 3rd August, 1773 :—] 


State of Mr. Wesley’s Societies, 1773 


Preachers Stationed Societies Preachers Stationed Societies 


3. London 2442 3. Haworth* 1212 
Pa akent 311 2 Whitehaven 272 
2 Sussex 223 Ze UN ORK 510 
4 Norfolk 485 a "Hull 620 
2 Bedfordshire 282 ao) WY AER 874 
2 Oxfordshire 442 Zeerihe Dales 1053 
2  WiltshireSouth 340 4 Newcastle* 1710 
4 Wiltshire North 872 2 Wales West 141 
4 Bristol 1360 2 ast 112 
2 Devon 425 2 . North* II7 
3 Cornwall East* 573 3. Edinburgh 260 
4 Cornwall West 1421 5 Aberdeen 470 
2 Gloucestershire 420 2 Dublin 408 
2  Staffordshire* 631 2 Waterford 174 
2 Cheshire North 547 20) Cork 230 
e a South 1076 2 Limerick 170 
2 Lancashire North 987 3 Castlebarr 404 
2 South 724 2 Athlone 430 
3. Derbyshire 1057 2  Iniskillen 1160 
3 Lincolnshire East 739 2 Armagh 370 
3 i, West 650 2 Londonderry 175 
3. +Sheffield gio 3 Newry 486 
2 Leeds 1902 8 America 1,000 
Birstal lity Ele yem 8 
Bradford goo : Se 


* Indicates decrease of number since last year. ; j 
Preachers admitted this year 10, remain on trial 8, admitted on 
trial 12, desist from travelling 3, act as assistants 44. 
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The Great Ejectment 


ii have been requested to reproduce the 
annexed Summary, which has already 
appeared in the Christian World of 29th 

August. It will be seen that the totals differ 
somewhat from those given on p. 296 (ante) ; but, 
as was there intimated, the table was “no doubt 
incomplete.” It is probable that the present 
figures are also capable of correction as a result of 
more careful examination of parochial and diocesan 
records ; especially itis likely that several ejections 
here assigned to 1662 were effected by illegal or 
extra-legal force during the twelve or eighteen 
months preceding. But so far as our actual in- 
formation goes, it may be affirmed that of the 
2,492 names in the annexed list, not less than 1,938 
are those of ministers ejected or disabled by the 
Act of Uniformity. Of these about 70 were twice 
evicted, first by the Act of 1660, and afterwards in 
August, 1662. Of the whole number, 31 had been 
members of the Westminster Assembly, and 14 of 
the committee known as “ The Triers.” Sixteen at 
least, of those ejected in London, had signed the Re- 
monstrance to Fairfax against the execution 
of Charles I: 36 were certainly, and 16 probably 
Baptists, besides at least five who afterwards 
adopted Baptist opinions. The ejected ministers 
licensed under the Indulgence were, as nearly as 
can be determined, 937. This number is not abso- 
lutely reliable, as in a few cases the Christian 
names seem to be wrongly given in the Entry 
Book, and in others there may be two persons of 
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the same name; but the error, if any, is not very 
serious. Of these, 72 had “general” licences, 231 
were licensed to preach in the town or parish where 
they had been ejected, and about 600 to preach 
elsewhere. The figures seem to indicate that these 
600 licencees, or most of them, had been driven 
from their former abodes by the Five Mile Act. 
Many of them gathered congregations in their new 
abodes, for which after the Indulgence—and still 
more after the Toleration Act—meeting-houses. 
were built. It seems likely that this may account 
for the legend that has grown up around many an 
old meeting-house in an out-of-the-way place, that 
its location was due to the Five Mile Act. 


SUMMARY 


Hjected ee, oubhadter Licen- 
Counties, &e. ] Date | ee 4) otal atts ‘ Conformed pad 
1660-1 | uncer. 1662 |Bject'a 
London, including West- 

minster & Southwark | 22 I 75 17 115 = 4 55 
Oxford University Hl a — 38 = 57 (9) I 20 
Cambridge Univ iageke 13 21 14 ae 48 (8) t Ir 
Bedfordshire ... wal 2 8 I 13 a x 2 
Berkshire HI Pe a ats I 22 I B00 Ge) 7 11 
Buckinghamshire 7 2 2 I 33 —"* Ca) 16 
Cambridgeshire... 2 2 15 1 20 ar 4 5 
Cheshire ... ae 10 -—- 55 — 65 (2) 12 10 
Cornwall... 12 4. 34 I 51 —_ 9 20 
Cumberland 23 — | 14 2 39 (7). 4 I2 
Derbyshire 2 3 | 38 2 45 sho 5 26 
Devonshire 34 8 89 — | 131 (4) 8 46 
Dorset 15 A053 — 72 (3) ZOrs 35 
Durham ... 3 ae 26 — 29 = I 5 
Essex z 29 ai 89 en enes (7) 6 44 
Gloucestershire . 8 I 51 a= 60 (1) 8 25 
Hampshire 5 2 52 — 61 a 2 or 3 29 
Herefordshire Sauheus 8 — 18 = 2 9 
Hertfordshire 23 3 33 = 59 (3) 9 II 
Huntingdonshire I 2 6 — 9 — I 3 
Kent 10 I 69 ies 80 (1) 2 19 
Lancashire 3 5 qi 2 86 — iI 38 
Leicestershire 6 - 38 2 46 a 4 21 
Lincolnshire... 6 —_ 46 _ 52 _ 4 20 
Middlesex, exclud, L’ d’r n 6 — 28 — 34 —_ 3 8 
Norfolk : : 5 3 78 — 85 (4) 9 23 
Northamptonshire 5 2 54 I 62 (1) | 13 Or 14] 25 
Northumberland 6 6 32 a 44 _— 6 21 
Nottinghamshire 5 = 34 I 40 (1) 10 17 
Oxfordshire t 2 Gi 19 = 24 (1) G3 8 
Rutland ... ee 2 -- 4 I Ff = I 3 
Salop It oo 34 5 50 — 7 18 
Ssnect, includ. Bristol 19 — 68 13 100 (2) 8 52 
Staffordshire 5 5 44 — 54 (1) 5 17 
Suffolk & 7 91 6 109 (1) Tt 39 
Surrey 3 4 20 i 28 = a 8 
Sussex 16 2 56 6 80 — I 33 
Warwickshire SR tls aad 34 6 45 a 5 14 
Westmorland ... cea es _— G7 — 9 — 4 — 
Wiltshire .. 17 2 45 I 65 — 8 28 
Worcestershire . 3 i 28 3 4o aad 4 16 
Yorkshire, West Riding II — 86 3 | 100 (1) 17 34 
9 East ’° 5 I 19 — 25 es 2 4 

+9 North ,, I — 14 Bee 15 — 4 4 

si Unspecified —_ 3 — — 3 — — — 
Total, England ...| g4o7 | 113 |1762 84 |2366 8) | 236 or 0 
North Wales... cooler 3 I Lh 7 < vey : 4 . ae 
South “ at Saal Ke) 20 35 12 77 — 14 20 
Monmouthshire .. Sees) I 9 8 16 as = 3 
Total, Wales eee | Pan's 22 58 22) ay (x) 18 33 
Addenda—Various  ...| — — =o 9 9 (1) _ 4 
Total ate «| 422 1135 |1820 | 115 |2492 (60) | 254 or 7 | 937 
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List of Members 


Hon. Members marked H, Life Members marked Z. 


Andover (U.S.A.) Theol. Seminary. 
Ashworth, W., Esq. 
Astbury, -F. T., Rev. 

Avery, John, Esq., F.S.S. 
Bach, E. Broughton, Esq. 
Ballinger, J., Esq., M.A. 
Baptist Union, The 

Barber, Harry, Esq. 
Barrett, Geo., Rev., A.T.S. 
Bartlet, J. V., Rev. Prof., M.A. 
Bate, Frank, Rev., M.A. 
Bax, A. Ridley, Esq., F.S.A. 
Beaumont, E., Esq. 

Bell, J. Barton, Rev. 
Rirmingham Public Library. 
Boag, G. W., Esq. 

Briggs, T., Esq. 

Brown, W. H., Esq. 

Brown, J., Rev. Dr., B.A. 
Brownen, G., Esq. 

Burrage, Champlin,Esq.,M.A.,B.Litt 
Bull, Miss E. L. 

Bull, F. W., Esq., F.S.A. 
Cater, F. Ives, Rev., A.T.S. 
Clarks] ciiH., Esq.,\ J.P. 
Clarkson, W. F., Rev., B.A. 
Claydon, Geo. S., Esq. 
Cobb, W. H., Esq. 

Cocks, J., Esq. 

Colligan, J. H., Rev., M.A. 
Crippen, T. G., Rev. 

Dale, A. W. W., Esq., M.A. 
Darlow, T. H., Rev., M.A. 
Davies, J. Alden, Rev. 
Davies, S.S., Miss 

Davy, A. J., Esq. 

Dawson, E. B., Esq. 
Dimelow, J. G., Esq. 

Dixon, H. N., Esq., M.A., F.L S. 
Dixon, R. W., Esq. 

Dore, S. Li, Esq., J.P. 
Durant, W. F., Rev. 

Ebbs, A. B., Esq. 

Ebbs, W., Rev. 

Edridge, Alice, Miss 
Edridge, Emily, Miss 
Edridge, Fanny, Miss 
Evans, G. Eyre, Rev. 

Firth, C. H., Prof., M.A., LL.D. 
Fletcher, Joseph, Esq. 
Flower, J. E., Rev., M.A. 
Ford, Gerard N., Esq. 
Forsyth, P. T., Rev. Dr. 
Galloway, Sydney V., Esq. 
Gasquoine, T., Rev., B.A. 
Glasscock, J. L., Esq. 
Gordon, A., Prin., M.A. 


Ved 


iT 


if 


Gosling, Howard, Esq. 
Green, Joseph J., Esq. 
Grice, T. E., Esq. 

Grieve, A. J., Rev., M.A., B D. 
Groser, W. H., Esq., B.Sc. 
Hall, W. H., Esq. 

Hanson, T. W., Esq. 

Harris, Joseph, Esq. 

Harris, W. J., Esq. 

Harrison, G. W., Esq. 
Harwood, W. Hardy, Rev. 
Hawkins, F. H., Esq., LL.B. 
Hayward, T., Esq 
Henderson, A. D., Esq. 
Hepworth, Frank N., Esq. 
Hepworth, J., Esq. 

Heslop, R. Oliver, Esq., M.A.,F.S.A. 
Hitchcock, W. M., Capt. 
Hodgett, C. M., Esq., J.P. 
Holt, Edwyn, Esq. 

Hopper, A. E., Esq. 
Hounsom, W. A., Esq., J.P. 
Huckle, Attwood, Esq. 
James, Norman G. B., Esq. 
Johnson, F., Rev. 

Johnston, W., Esq. 

Jones, A. G., Esq. 

Jones, E. D., Esq. 

Jones, F. H., Rev., M.A. 
Jones, Landel, Dr. 

Keep, H.F., Esq. 

Kennedy, James, Rev. 

Key, James, Rev. 

King, Jos, Esq., M.A. 
Lancashire Independent College 
Lester, E. R., Esq. 

Lewis, D. Morgan, Prof., M.A. 
Lewis, H. Elvet, Rev., M.A. 
Lewys-Lloyd, E., Esq. 
Linell, W. H., Esq. 

Livesey, D. T., Esq. 

Lloyd, J. E., Prof., M.A. 
Longstaffe, J. P., Esq., D.Sc. 
Lovatt, J., Esq. 

Low, G. D., Rev., M.A. 
Macfadyen, D., Rev., M.A. 
Mackintosh, R., Rev. Dr. 
Manchester College. 
Massey, Stephen, Esq. 

May, H. A., Esq. 

McClure, J. D., Dr. 
Mottram, W., Rev. 
Mumford, A. A., Esq., M.D. 
New College, Hampstead. 
Newton Theol. Institution Library. 
Nichols, Jas., Esq. 
Nightingale, B., Rev. 
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Nuttall, H., Dr. 

fT Palmer, C. Ray, Rev. Dr. 
Palmer, W. M., Esq. 
Parnaby, H., Rev., M.A. 
Pearson, H., Esq. 
Peel, A., Esq., M.A., B.Litt. 
Penney, Norman, Esq: 
Phillips, Maberley, Esq., F.S.A. 
Pierce, W., Rev. 
Pitt, Walter, Mrs. 


Powicke, F. J., Rev. M.A., Ph.D, 


Poynter, J. J., Rev. 

iPrice,)1C. 1, Rev. 

Pugh, Mrs. 

Rawcliffe, Edwin B., Rev. 
Reavell, G., Esq. 

Reed, E. P. S., Esq. 
Robinson, W., Rev.. 

Rollason, Arthur A., Esq. 
Scamell, J., Esq. 

Serle, S., Esq. 

Shaw, H., Rev. 

Silcock, P. Howard, Esq., B.A. 
Slater, John, Esq. 

Smith, Norman H., Rev. 
Spicer, Sir Albert, Bart., M.P. 
Stanier, W. H. Esq. 
Stevenson. J. G., Rev. 

Sutton, C.W., Esq. 

Sykes, A. W., Esq. 
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List of Members (contitiued) 


Taylor, C. J., Esq. 


HT Thacker, Fred. S., Esq. 


Thacker, Henry, Esq. 
Thomas, D. Lleufer, Esq. 
Thomas, John, Sir. 

Thomas, W., Rev. 

Thorpe, F. H., Esq. 
Titchmarsh, E. H., Rev., M.A. 


HT Toms, C. W., Esq. 


Turner, G. Lyon, Prof., M.A. 
U.S.A. Congress Library. 
Viney, J. M., Esq. 

Wallis, R. B., Esq., J.P. 
Walmsley, L.S., Esq. 
Warner, S. G., Esq. 
Watkins, E. Grover, Esq. 
Watkinson, J., Esq. 


LZ Whitley, A. W., Esq. 


Whitley, W. T., Rev., LL.D. 
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